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CARIBBEAN CONVOY By Robert N. Bavier, Jr., Lieutenant, j.g., U.S.N.R. 
NINE AGAINST THE SEA By Critchell Rimington 


WAR BABIES By Lindsay A. Fowler 











MATTHEWS-BUILT boats for the Armed Forces, similar to the above, are doing their share in setting up the Stars and Stripes 
where it ought to be. Matthews uses Texaco for tune-up, trial runs and general factory operations. 


HANKS to America’s small boat 

builders, every enemy beach is to- 
day a potential point of invasion by our 
Armed Forces. 

In meeting our Nation’s requirements 
for boats to carry out the various phases 
of landing troops, tanks, etc., the boat- 
ing industry is continuing its pre-war 
practice of using TEXACO. 

In using Texaco to assure top perform- 
ance the industry is assured of the self- 


same quality as supplied to the U. S. 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, U. S. Engi- 
neers, and the great majority of opera- 
tors of vessels for the War Shipping 
Administration. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers are at their 
stations, ready and willing to help boat- 
owners keep their craft at peak. Call 
upon them or write: 

The Texas Company, Marine Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN every Sunday night—CBS 






uy TEXACO () 
4 MARINE PRODUCTS | 


APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 
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50 cents a copy. Entered as Second-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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“J have brought you three 
of the enemy’s gunboats, sir” 


SE naval reports are an Ameri- 
Tein tradition. Today we glory 
in, “Sighted sub sank same.” In 1804, 
Stephen Decatur’s report to Com- 
modore Preble was another miracle 
of understatement. He said, “I 
have brought you three of the 
enemy’s gunboats.” 


Decatur reported the accomplished 
fact. He didn’t tell of the odds 


against him, said nothing of his 
brother’s murder by a Tripolitan 
pirate, nor how he pursued and 
killed the pirate. Wars, as Decatur 
knew, are won by fighting . . . not talk. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


Today, every yachtsman has a 
chance to share in actual war duty 
...or can contribute to it. Offer 
your boat or your services to Coast 
Guard or Navy. Ask about the U. S. 
Coast Guard Temporary Reserve, 
and keep your boat and equipment 
shipshape. Obey the rules for war- 
time operation of private craft 
...and stand by to answer Old 
Glory’s call. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 





Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 

















NEMY ships on the seven seas are 
finding the sting of America’s sub- 
marines deadly. 
Someone has said that when it can be 
told, we will hear an epic story of the 
work of our undersea fleet. 


In part, the performance of these ves- 


sels traces to their Diesel engines. These 














give them their long range, and ability to 


stay at sea for months on end. 


And if you could examine these en- 





gines, you’d find many marked with a 
familiar name—a name found on the en- 
gines of hundreds of Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and commercial boats—the Gen- 


eral Motors Diesel. 


‘ CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION - General Motors Corporation 








GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 





Do It Right Now! 


If you buy YACHTING from a newsdealer, we suggest 
O that you subscribe at this time to protect yourself against 
the further curtailment, through paper priorities or in- 
creased paper costs, of the number of copies available for 
newsstand distribution. Use this convenient coupon. 


J Yachting 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription. Enclosedis my remittance cover- 


ing term checked below. >) 
«*3 
WUE CHOI Li5 wba se ds paws blinee Re Noon 6 ha sy pap ade es Os 
Oo s 
QL 
NARS Greg SRE ROE SS EE nea a en 
Ss 


() 1 Year, $4.00 C) 2 Years, $7.00 
(50c a copy at newsstands) 


C) Canadian: 50c a Year Additional Foreign: $1.00 a Year Additional 


C] 3. Years, $10.00 
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C. P. AMORY, bDistRiBuTOR, INC. 


Fine Motor Yachts —— Marine Insurance 


Deal Building, 99-28th Street, Newport News, Virginia 





36’ Alden Coastwise 
Cruiser, two cabins, 
fine galley, new sails, 
perfect condition. 
C. P. Amory, Dis- 
tributor, Inc. 





58’ length, 15’ 
beam. Splendid twin- 
screw ketch, condition 
excellent, sails good, 
unusual accommoda - 
tions, well equipped. 
Take advantage of 
this offer. C. P. 
Amory, Distributor, 
Inc. 
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SAILING MADE EASY —Told in Pictures 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 
Lieut., U.S.C.G.R., on Active Service 
Associate Editor of Y acHTING 


— picture book takes the new yachtsman step by step right from the 
beginning, assuming that he has had no sailing experience. Terms and 
expressions are defined and identified pictorially, preparations for the first 
sail are made, and the moorings cast off. Then step by step the various 
points of sailing are described and pictured, the rules of the road are ex- 


. plained and the boat brought back to her mooring again. Farther along, 


the setting and handling of the spinnaker is described, and the care of the 
boat and its sails and the tying of useful knots is explained — all in pictures. 


Price $3.50 net 
Order by mail direct from 


YACHTING BOOK DEPARTMENT *X&(St d2no,srieer 























WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: DIgby 4-9257 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS MARINE BROKERS 
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| John G. Alden 
MASS. 
No. 4147 — Able Cape Cat, 26’ x 13’ x 3’. Built 1918. 
Very large cockpit. About 5’ headroom. Roomy cabin 
No. 648 — Fast and able cutter, 49’ x 35’ x 12’ x 6’ 3”. sleeping 4. Toilet. Sails 1939. Palmer motor giving 7 
Double mahogany planking. Teak decks. Built our miles. Well built. Laid up near Boston. 
design 1937. Winner of Mackinac Race. Large double 
stateroom aft, 4 berths main cabin, extra large galley, 
separate forecastle. Full set Ratsey racing sails. 40 h.p. 
Gray motor. High grade boat. Location Great Lakes. 
No. 522 — Able cruising double ended ketch (Photo of No. 598 — Cruising cutter, 33’ x 28’ 6" x 11’ x 5’. Alden 
sister boat). 35’ x 32’ 4” x 11’ 3” x 5’. Alden design, fall design 1935. Mahogany planked, bronze fastened. Has 
No. 89 — Fine cruising keel yawl in first class shape. 1937. 7000 lbs. iron outside, 1000 lead inside. Galley aft, good turn of speed. Large cockpit and ample floor space. 
30’ o.a., 8’ 4” beam, 4’ 2” draft. Alden design. Universal large cabin. Toilet room amidships, double stateroom Separate motor compartment with Gray 4-22, galley aft, 
motor 1941. Sails 1940-41. Sleeps 4. Toilet, galley for- forward. Steers with wheel. 4-22 Gray motor. Cabin fire- large cabin and double stateroom amidships. Toilet 
ward. Stainless rigging. Has good turn of speed. place. Very attractive interior. Laid up near Providence. amidships. Laid up in Massachusetts. 
ate 











WEATHER FORECASTING SIMPLIFIED 


BSERVE the condition of the sky and the direction of the wind with 
our own two eyes; note the barometer reading and whether it is 
steady, rising or falling; set this information up on a simple dial; 
read a code number; refer to a table. That’s all you have to do to be 
as accurate a weather prophet as the most scientifically trained 
meteorologist with only 8% conditions to work with (and who can 
get anything else today). The Kenyon Weathercaster was worked out 
y expert meteorologists to cover every conceivable weather con- 
dition in the North Temperate Zone. Fully described in Waterfront 
News, July YAcHTING. 


KENYON WEATHERCASTER 


Complete with instructions. Post Paid in U. S. A., $4.95 
Add 10% for postage elsewhere 


Order by mail from BOOK DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING — 205 East 42nd Street, New York 








YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


129 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Telephone: LOCUST 1322 Cable: YACHTSALE 


Yacht Brokers 3 Naval Architects * Marine Insurance 








No. 1747—FOR SALE—Alden 
design, gaff rigged centerboard 
| yawl, 32’ 6” x 25’ 11” x 10’ 8” 
| x 3’ 6, Powered with Gray 52 
h.p. 4-cylinder motor, installed 
new in 1940, Accommodations for 
four. Sails, spars and all equip- 
ment in excellent condition. For 
further particulars and appoint- 
ment for inspection communicate 
with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 
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JOHN H. WELLS, INC. 


Telephone: Plaza 8-1065-6 
444 Madison Avenue =. New York City 
Associate N. A. — Walter H. Millard 


| Aeckiincts VF vine Engineers 
Tlerine Bockens 


COMPLETE LISTINGS ON ALL BOATS AVAILABLE 
BOTH POWER AND SAIL 





No. 714—FOR SALE—65’ Mathis houseboat, powered with Lathrop 6-cylinder motors. Boat 
has not been in commission for several years, although well cared for. Accommodations for seven 
and crew of three. This boat is being offered at most attractive figure due to owner's permanent 
absence. Inspection by appointment through YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 é . LOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


i ReGen Se 2en a -O8 29) 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


Represented, DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 


EL . 
DREDGE-McINNIS, INC TAMS 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS INCORPORATED 

















250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


No. 5235—FOR SALE— ELDORADO 5-6850 
One of the few 40’ auxiliary 
yawls of recent build avail- 


we Sore lec ||] Naval Architects nearer 
six with double stateroom for- 
ward and four a in main Yacht Brokers 


cabin, all berths equipped with 
sponge rubber mattresses. Boat 
located in Maine. 

















DOES YOUR COPY OF “Yachting” 


ARRIVE LATE? 


If so, please remember, wartime transportation is 
subject to frequent and unforeseen delays. Late 
delivery of your copy of Yacutinc means that 
your area has been affected. Yacurtine is still 
being printed and mailed on its regular schedule, 
and we shall continue to endeavor to get your 


Other available boats of various types and sizes copies to you on publication date. 
WE SOLICIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


LOK € STEVEN 


A. Fae 
Pico eRmOADWAY - NEW YORK TELEPHONE. BOWLING. GREEN 94000 C2 Ee On Gama © s 


No. 4892—FOR SALE— 
Attractive motor-sailer, 40’ 2’ 
x 11’ 5” x 5’, built in 1939. 
Handles unusually well under 
sail or power with good turn of 
speed. Laid out to sleep four 
comfortably. Nice equipment. 





























Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS ern 


in All 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 
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ADVENTURER 
52’ Post Built Alden Schooner- Yacht 


Would make excellent boat for offshore 
Patrol. Write for details. 
Also 
Offshore commercial fishing schooner. 
L.0.A. 76’, beam 16’, draft 934’. Now in 
commission. Complete information on 
request. 

47’ Post Built Power Boat 
Heavy construction. Twin Chrysler 8 cyl. 
motors, 120 H.P. each. 
Large assortment of good power boats, 
auxiliary sailboats and small day sailing 
boats. Several of the power boats would 
make good Coast Defense boats or small 
freight or passenger boats. 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
Mystic, Connecticut 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN & CO 
YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 


Persning Squere Building, 271 North Ave. New Rochelle NM Y 


NAVAL ARCMH/TECTS 


a | ee . a ele 
. — ™ 


foss 





Many of our listings are twin-screw cruisers 
over 40'— suitable for Coast Guard Reserve. 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 























WILL BUY 

shoal draft auxiliary sloop, ketch or yawl, 
about 36 feet overall. Good condition, cruis- 
ing comfort, and availability for inspection 
not too far from Philadelphia, essential. Also 
want STAR boat. Give full details, price, 
photograph. Address Box 200, YACHTING, 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











For Sale 


CHRIS-CRAFT Enclosed Cruiser, 
30-foot, 1941. Practically new. 95 h.p. 
motor, many extras. $2800. Address 
Box No. 202, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


For Sale 


YACHT BUILDING BOAT YARD 


Now working at capacity on government orders. Excellent 
buildings and efficient modern facilities for construction of 
boats up to 100’. Location ideal for business after the war. 
None except principals need apply. Inquiries treated con- 
fidentially. Owner wishes to retire. Terms $75,000 cash, 
balance can be arranged on terms. Reply Box No. 203, 
care of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 











SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 
1 EAST 44™ ST. NEW YORK 





No. Y-8129 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
yawl, 30’ x 23’ 4” x 9’ 6” x 4 6”, with 
sleeping accommodations for three. 
Lavatory and galley. An economical boat 
to operate, in keeping with the times. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York. 





No. Y-7648 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
sloop, 30’ x 22’ 4” x 8’ 2” x 4’ 4”, built 
by Kretzer at City Island from our de- 
signs. Sleeping accommodations for two, 
toilet and galley. Smart boat to sail, with 
good inventory of sails. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 

















POSITION WANTED '.,"3:¥,,, 802 

man, 25 years’ ex- 
perience sailing on inland lakes. Desires posi- 
tion as sailing master, or what have you? 
Sober, reliable, good education, can furnish 
best of references. Prefers position on inland 
lake with family whose members (including 
children) wish to learn to handle sailboats. 
Address Box No. 201, care of YACHTING, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y : 











FOR SALE 


SLOOPS 16’, 18’, 21’, 24’; used and 
trade-ins; open and shelter cabin; stock 
and custom built. Good buys at this 
time. F. SCHNEIDER, 112-01 Four- 
teenth Avenue, College Point, Long 
Island, New York. 














FOR SALE 


1940, 30-ft. Owens 
cabin cruiser, like new, 
fully equipped with at 
least $500.00 worth of 
extras. Dingy, canvas 
cover for winter storage, 
canvas cover for tran- 
som, built-in radio, table 
lamps, eight well-made 
deck chairs, pilot chair, 
extra large battery, mile-beam searchlight, automatic bilge pump, latest type fire 
extinguishers, 60-lb. bow anchor, stern anchor, 200-ft. line, 1’’ diameter. Many attrac- 
tive features for cabin, making this one of the most complete boats afloat. Has modern 
galley, 35-gallon fresh water storage tank, alcohol cook stove, full set of dishes, etc. 
Sleeping accommodations for four, toilet facilities. Nothing further to buy. Powered by 
Chrysler marine engine, 110 h.p., speed 14 to 16 miles per hour. Priced at $3200.00 
and for sale by owner, D. B. OGDEN, 719 Terrace Drive, Clinton, lowa. 























¢ SWAP CHEST - 


8 cents a word — $1.50 minimum 
Please send remittance with order 











We cordially invite you to list with us items which 
have outlived their former usefulness to you; in 
brief, items you would gratefully swap or trade 
to some yachtsman somewhere—if you could find 
him—for a gadget of more immediate purpose, 





THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 




















No. Y-7500 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary 
sloop, 45’ 4” x 32’ x 10’ 7” x 6’ 6”, built 
by Henry B. Nevins from our designs. 
Two berths in main cabin, double state- 
room, lavatory, galley and pipe berth 
forward. Built to best s iaetlone. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York. 





No. Y-747 — FOR SALE — One of the 
popular Victory Class sloops, built by 
Nevins from designs by Gardner. This 
class furnishes very keen racing on Long 
Island Sound, and this boat can be had 
at quite an attractive price. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 























New Gray Light Four; spars from 40’ gaff 
Tigged yawl; 7’ dinghy; toilet; bronze deck 
cleats, ports, chocks; windlass; anchors; blocks. 
Swap for cash. Box No. 2-1. 











CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


eae’ for. oo poumaie mast’ ori — 
Suitable for Penguin without rigging, go 
Condition. Box No. 22. —™ 


No. Y-7632 — FOR SALE — Marconi 
cutter, 32’ x 27’ x 9’ x 4’ 6”, built in 


— Sleeping accommodations for four. 
Send R eplies to Swap wy j » as cruised extensively off shore. 





SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York. 


205 §. 42nd $2, Now York 1500 S. W. 20th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Telephone 2400 


att a 
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George Yater Photo 
Happy days in the Southland. Boats at the Beach Docks, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
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CRUISING CLUB OF AMERICA 


p> At the annual meeting of the Cruising 
Club of America, held at the New York 
Yacht Club on January 14th, the following 
slate was elected: Commodore, Hobart Ford; 
vice commodore, William E. Lundgren; rear 
commodore, Joseph Guild; secretary-treas- 
urer, John B. Lord; historian, William P. 
Stephens. Carleton 8. Cooke, DeCoursey 
Fales, Walter C. Tilden, Lieut.-Commander, 
M. C., U.S.N., Edward Reynolds, and Thor- 
vald S. Ross were elected to the Governing 
Board, Class of 1945. 

This makes the second time that Com- 
modore Ford has served the club in this 
capacity, having been senior flag officer in 
1933-34. 

The courtesy of the club, which last year 
was extended to visiting members of the 
Royal Cruising Club, was this year extended 
also to members of the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club. A cablegram of greetings from Com- 
modore Mason of the latter organization was 
read at the meeting. 

The Secretary reported that 33 per cent of 
the club’s membership is now serving in the 
Navy or Coast Guard; ten members are in 
the Army. 


NORTH AMERICAN YACHT RACING 
UNION MEETING 


p> The annual general meeting of the Union 
will be held at the N. Y. Yacht Club on 
Wednesday, February 10th at 4 p.m. 

The ticket proposed by the Nominating 

Committee is: President, Clinton H. Crane, 
Y.R.A.L.LS.; 1st vice president, Thomas K. 
Wade, L.Y.R.A.; 2nd vice president, Theo- 
dore M. Dunlap, L.M.Y.R.A.; treasurer, Ar- 
thur Besse, 8.M.Y.R.A.; secretary, George E. 
Roosevelt, C.C. of A. Executive Committee: 
Robert W. Wayland, C.B.Y.R.A.; W. L. 
Stewart, Jr., S.C.Y.A.; Stuart Haldorn, 
Y.R.A.S.F.B.; A. F. Wakefield, I.L.Y.A.; 
Henry A. Morss, Jr., E.Y.C. Appeals Com- 
mittee: J. Amory Jefferies, E.Y.C.; George 
Nichols, N.Y.Y.C. 


UNDER THE WINGED FOOT 


> The annual meeting of the Yachting 
Department of the New York Athletic Club 
was held at the city clubhouse on January 
14th. The following were chosen to guide 
the destinies of the department for the year: 
Commodore, A. F. Jenkins; vice commodore, 
Edgar B. Davis; rear commodore, Arthur 
Berard; treasurer, August Stolz; secretary, 
Edward J. McNamara. 


THE HARLEM YACHT CLUB 


> On January 2nd, the Harlem Yacht Club 
chose its officers for 1943. William E. Rawls 
is commodore, Robert F. Shaw vice commo- 





CALENDAR 





INTER-COLLEGIATE YACHT 
RACING ASSOCIATION 


(Tentative Spring Schedule) 


April 11— Eighth Annual Spring Invitation Regatta, 
Lucien Sharpe Memorial Trophy; Brown University 


April ‘18— Third Annual Eastern Colle ag Dinky 
Snamaplonaiine, Gorge Owen Trophy; 
Academy B 

hack 18 — Ninth is New England Associate 
Member Dinghy Cham: care I.C.Y.R.A. Trophy; 
Brown Univ. Y.C. or 

April. 25 — Fifth Semiannual Greater Boston Intercol- 
legiates, Harvard Y.C. 

April 25 — Third Semiannual Middle Atlantic Associate 
Member Dinghy Championships, I.C.Y.R.A. Trophy; 
Navy A.A. or Princeton Y.C. 

May 1— Third Annual I.C.Y.R.A. Freshmen Dinghy 

or pag | Brown University Y.C. 
May 1-2 — Third Annual New England Member Dinghy 
Lic plcneht , U.S. Coast Guard Academy Alumni 
Bowl; U.S. ‘oast Guard Academy B.C. 
May 8-9 — Seventh Annual I.C.Y.R.A. National Din, nad 
nee, Henry A. Morss Memorial Trop 
Nautical Association of M.I.T. 

May p16 Third Annual Middle Atlantic Member 

Dinghy Championships, The America Trophy; Navy 


May 16 — Twelfth Boston Dinghy Club eee 
hallenge Cup Regatta; Nautical Assn. of M.I.T. 





dore, and R. Kevet is rear commodore. Dr. 
John M. Brophy is financial secretary and 
Thomas A. Guy continues as recording 
secretary. Edward F. Studely is treasurer. 
Sidney J. Treat, John Green and J. Heynen 
were elected trustees to serve for two years. 


CRESCENT SAIL YACHT CLUB 


> From that lively little publication, Breeze, 
put out by the Crescent Sail Yacht Club, of 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., we cull the following: 
Dave Davenport is the new commodore and 
Todd Fredericks turned over the gavel to 
him at the fall meeting, which took place on 
December 15th. Ed. Kement moved up a 
notch to the vice commodore’s billet and 
Cal Sutton was elected rear commodore. 
Joe Vance and Bill Phillips were put on the 
board of directors, 

The editor of Breeze suggests that all 
hands say a prayer of thanks that wind, 
God’s gift to the sailor, has not been ra- 
tioned to 125 gallons of air for three months. 
He also states that Hollar, Nurme and 
Jimmy Perkins are planning to bring back 
the Star to Lake St. Clair. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB ELECTS 


p> At the regular annual meeting of the 
New York Yacht Club, the 1942 officers 
were reélected to serve for 1943. These are: 
Commodore, George E. Roosevelt; vice 
commodore, Gerard B. Lambert; rear com- 
modore, DeCoursey Fales; secretary, C. 
Douglass Green; treasurer, O’Donnell Iselin. 
Robert B. Meyer heads the race committee 


and George Nichols the committee on racing 
appeals. 

At the meeting, the club unanimously 
voted to become a member of the North 
American Yacht Racing Union. 


ELECTIONS AT SEAWANHAKA 


> Commodore Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., 
was reélected at the annual meeting of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club in Janu- 
ary. With him were returned to office Vice 
Commodore George T. Bowdoin, Rear 
Commodore Walbridge 8. Taft and Secre- 
tary W. A. W. Stewart, Jr. The new treasurer 
is Duncan Sterling, Jr. Trustees, Class of 
1946, are: Eben B. Knowlton, Robert B. 
Meyer and Henry S. Morgan. E. P. Snyder 
was chosen to fill a vacancy in the Class of 
1945. W. Mahlon Dickerson heads the race 
committee. 


CAMBRIDGE YACHT CLUB 


> Officers of the Cambridge Yacht Club, 
Cambridge, Maryland, for the ensuing year 
are as follows: Commodore, Henry L. John- 
son; vice commodore, 8. Lambert Byrn, Jr.; 
rear commodore, Granville 8. LeCompte, Jr.; 
treasurer, Howard W. Simmons; secretary, 
John H. Cosby. 

At the close of the club year, its roster 
showed a total of 410 members. 


THE CORINTHIANS 


> Although their ranks have been greatly 
depleted by members going into active 
service (nearly 50 per cent are in uniform), 
The Corinthians plan to continue their usual 
activities both afloat and ashore during 1943. 
The following officers have been elected to 
serve until the annual meeting in March: 
Carleton 8. Cooke, master; Critchell Riming- 
ton, master’s mate; Ridsdale Ellis, secretary- 
paymaster. 


U.S.P.S. ELECTS 


> Reélections were in order by the United 
States Power Squadrons at its annual meet- 
ing in New York. William L. Sayers, of New 
York, again heads the organization as Na- 
tional Chief Commander; Bertrand H. 
Perry has again been chosen vice com- 
mander; and Charles E. Brady, of New York, 
is once more treasurer. To fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of F. K. Gundlach, 
Robert A. Busch, of New York, was elected 
secretary. Henry A. Jackson, of Pelham, 
continues as head of the committee on rules, 
Leon G. Telsey, of Brooklyn, is chairman of 
the committee on advanced grades, and 
Woodruff R. Smith, of West Haven, Conn., 
is chairman of the committee on seamanship. 

Many outstanding members from all over 
the country were elected to the national 
governing board. 
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ou've already hollered ‘‘ouch!"’ when 


the Elco PT’s hit you, Mr. Jap Admiral. But you've ; 


had only a tiny taste of what we've got in store for 
you and your cowardly Navy. 

More and more Elco PT's are sliding off the ways, 
and headin’ your direction in a hurry. Of course 
you know now that these diminutive, indomitable 
water-wasps have sting and speed and gétaway 
power ... that they attack noiselessly . . that they 
can sink your biggest cruisers and rake 


ELCO NAVAL DIVISION OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT COMI 
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SUBMARINE CHASERS 
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your fastest dive bombers with deadly lead. . . 
that they are manned by fightin’ men who don't 
know the word ‘“‘fear’’ and who can squeeze the 
last ounce of viciousness out of their beloved PT’s. 

Elco has still bigger surprises for you. No, not 
even the wiliest of your spies know what they are. 
And we're not going to warn you — until you feel 
them right in yourteeth... 

Watch’out, Tojo! Our PT’s are coming right at yal 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


p> Fishing, they say, is one of the oldest of 
the industries, pastimes and recreations. 
Connected so intimately with boating of all 
varieties that they are almost synonymous, 
there are any number of men who have fol- 
lowed both for a lifetime, either as a profes- 
sion or a pastime, yet who sit solemnly on 
their hind legs and wonder why in hell they 
did it! 

Because, while the boatman has his own 
special assortment of troubles peculiar to no 
other man, the combined boatman and fisher- 
man owns all these and Lord knows how 
many others added to the list. If anyone 
doubts this, harken to the sordid tale of this 
yachtsman who lives in the hinterland. 

In the first place, we imagine that it is a 
sign of impaired mentality when a man who 
works in a white collar and pressed pants for 
eleven months out of the year, possesses a 
craving to haul on a pair of paint-spattered 
dungarees, a tattered shirt, and actually 
wallow in bearing-grease, stale bait and fish 
scales as a recreation. Perhaps it isn’t, but 
all those who agree with us that it 7s prime 
sport are regarded by our own acquaintances 
of the other class as “‘queer.”’ 

So we are queer and to heck with public 
opinion. We like to fish, and to sail, row or 
putter under a one-lunged metallic demon of 
perversity, out to the reef, shoal or rip where 
the fish are found. 


> We have handled and repaired the rickety 
old sled that we call our yacht for years, 
many years. We know just where that soft 
spot is in the bottom plank next to the gar- 
board, and why it must not be caulked too 
hard. We have mastered the trick of jamming 
a wad of caulking cotton into the inner end 
of the shaft log when our crooked shaft has 
chewed up the packing in the stuffing box, 
allowing a trifle too much water to enter the 
ancient bilge. And we always carry a couple 
of old rubber boot-heels to tack into the 
wheelbox, when those we have installed are 
worn through by the over-riding of the steer- 
ing quadrant. So we figure that we are more 
or less of a veteran of this sort of pastime but 
we discovered that, as a fisherman, we had 
things to learn. 


> It was the morning that we cussed, au- 
dibly, on discovering that the net bag of bait, 
left hanging over the quarter the night be- 
fore, had been discovered by a cruising dog- 
fish. What that fish had done to the bag could 
be summed up in the single word: destruction. 
Naturally, the bait had vanished. 

“Huh!” grunted the old-timer who stood 
on the cap log, ‘what you ought to have is a 
well. Keep your bait fresh, keep your fish 
alive; most convenient thing in the world!” 

We gave this matter some thought. Serious 
thought. We went to see the boatbuilder, 
who does some of our repairing and who 
throws in advice for good measure. “Yes, a 
well could be installed. It would cost, say, 
fifty dollars, if all went well. But,’’ he warned 
solemnly, ‘“‘you’ve got to remember that your 
boat is no spring chicken. Complications may 
set in if you monkey with her.” 


The Fish Well 





> We decided to take a chance and the well 
was constructed. We launched, with a fresh 
supply of bait all ready to be dropped into 
the well, and loudly we crowed over our less 
fortunate brethren as we watched the hermit 
crabs strolling around in our floating aqua- 
rium. But not for long. With something of a 
shock, we realized that the water was rising 
outside of the well also! There was altogether 
too much for pleasure in the engine pit! We 
dashed wildly for the shipyard man, failing 
utterly to spot the leak. 

“Hmm,” mused the shipyard man, as he 
took a survey; “‘well’s brought her down a 
couple of inches, y’see, and put another seam 
under water. It’s slack, and she’s taking 
some.”’ 


> We hauled out again and had that seam 
caulked, likewise a couple more, which, we 
were assured, would also “weep”? when we 
hove her down under sail. Relieved, we 
launched once more, a trifle disturbed over 
the mounting cost of our vacation. This, 
however, was forgotten when we made the 
grounds and fished with fresh bait, dropping 
our catch into the well where it swam around 
calmly instead of spattering scales fore and 
aft. 

But again water rose in the bilge! Again 
we sought aid, to discover that a nail hole 
had been left, and the paint had soaked out. 
Still further trouble developed when we 
touched the sand bar that we always scrape 
at half-tide, and that soft plank “started a 
mite,” as the shipyard man explained. It 
slacked up the bottom seam of the well and 
we docked, about half-filled. 


> Time passed, as time does, and there were 


but a few days of vacation remaining; but 
they would be the best days, as we reckoned 
them. It struck us, one morning as we waited 
for the tide, that a little shelf along the after 
side of the well, with a rail along the front, 
would make a fine place for our priming can 
and other engine gadgets. With all the confi- 
dence in the world, we sawed the board, 
planed it, tacked on a couple of brackets, and 
put it in place. We stowed the articles on the 
shelf and sat back to admire them, when we 
noticed — yes, by Godfrey! It was water, a 
trickle of water, oozing down from behind it! 
Alarmed, we poked about the spot with a 
finger but could see nothing. The shelf had 
to be removed and we regretfully pried it 
clear. Seven streams of water jetted from the 
nail holes, and we plugged them, hastily, 
with soft pine, which we always carry for such 
purposes. But still there was a seepage of 
water! We poked tentatively at the plank 
with a screwdriver and, to our horror, the 
instrument went right through it as if it was 
butter! A stream of water the size of a man’s 
little finger poured into the bilge with the 
musical sound of a miniature waterfall! 


> We beached her just in time. The verdict? 
“Worms! Didn’t we copper paint the well, 
for pete’s sake?”’ 

“Then we had no right to expect anything 
different!”’ It was all our own fault, it ap- 
peared. Actually, we hadn’t wanted to paint 
the well, thinking that our fish would be 
paint smeared unless it had ample time to dry 
before launching. Well, that was that. 


p> Today we have a most tidy little hold or 
stowaway aboard our boat. It is neat, and 
covered by a hatch, and now and then some 
one will remark upon its convenience. We do 
not tell them that it is our fish well: plugged, 
solidly, with intent that it shall remain so! 
JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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So long, SKIPPER! ... Hello, COMMANDER! 


Hoist the absent flag, mates. It’s going 
to fly for the duration. The Skipper is 
off to “clear the seas of pirates” and 
make them safe for pleasure again. 
Hundreds of America’s yachtsmen 
have put up their boats with their 
hearts aboard ... and put on fighting 
sea togs. They’re in the Navy, the 


Army, the Coast Guard. And in the 
Merchant Marine. They’re fighting as 
gobs and seamen, as lieutenants and 
commanders. The skill and experi- 
ence that got them across oceans and 
finish lines for sport, are helping to 
speed Allied victories ...on land and 
in the air, as well as at sea. 


JAKOBSON 


COMMANDER PAUL HAMMOND 
used to sail for fun, and his 
roving yachts were as familiar 
in European as in American 
waters. Now he is in the Navy, 
putting his expert nautical 
knowledge to good use. His 
“Barnswallow” is with us. Our 
confidence, our prayers, are 
with him. 
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> That submarine—the U.S.S. Peto — 
which was built at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
must have felt like a fish out of water when 
she was launched. ...I understand the 
custom is to name our subs for species of the 
finny tribe. . . . I must say I’ve never heard 
of a peto. . . . (On consulting Webster’s, I 
find that it’s another name for the friendly 
wahoo — but also a character in Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV)... . If they decide to 
name one of our undersea boats after the 
bluefish — calling her the Blue — some people 
might think she was named for the late Ad- 
miral Victor Blue. . . . Imagine the U.S.S. 
Bloater, Muttonfish, Skate or Hogfish... . 
But somehow they don’t seem any more un- 
romantic to me than Peto alias Wahoo... . 


> American soldiers on leave must not “put 
their arms around a female companion in a 
public thoroughfare in a manner unbecoming 
to a soldier,’’ Army authorities ruled recently 
in Sydney, Australia. . . . No attempt has 
been made by the Navy to cramp the sailors’ 
style... . Their technique is so much 
smoother, anyway... . 


> The Global War, despite the fact it has 
imposed so many limitations on having fun, 
hasn’t apparently been able to discourage 
some of our intrepid yachtsmen from that 
thrilling (to some) sport of solo globe-girdling. 
. . « Notlongago, Vito Dumas, a 42-year-old 
Argentine Corinthian and (of all things!) 
breeder of polo ponies, sailed his 30-foot 
yacht Lehg-Lehg 2d into harbor at Wellington, 
New Zealand, after a single-handed passage 
covering 13,000 miles. . . . He was 159 days 
out of Montevideo, Uruguay, looked fit as a 
fiddle and wanted to know as soon as he 
got ashore whether his country had declared 
war yet. . . . He spoke casually of his ad- 
venturing, said he’d sailed the 4,500 miles 
between Argentina and Cape Town in fifty- 
five days after being attacked by a killer 
whale and holed by drifting wreckage that 
left him waterlogged for a mere week or 
Meng 
While the Captain Courageous looked in 
the pink despite his ordeal, his craft bore wit- 
ness to the punishment she and he had taken. 
. . » Incidentally, Sefior Dumas claimed, ac- 
cording to press despatches, that though he 
had been forced to “beat his way through 
blanketing fog to the Antipodes,” he hadn’t 
been more than 400 yards out of his reckoning 
at the end of the voyage. . . . Hesailed Lehg 1 
across the Atlantic from Arcachon, France, 
to Argentina in 1931. . . . His plans pres- 
ently are to refit in Wellington and then sail 
for Chile... . 

Stout fella, hey? ... Wonder if he’s 
Alain Gerbault navigating under an alias. 
. . . Hesounds about as modest, I’dsay. .. . 


» The problem of what to do after we’ve 
won the war has been settled by at least one 
practical guy who is serving with the Army 
in the South Pacific... . He’s Captain 
Charles Nissen who swapped a native chief 
out of an idyllic island with an 11-cent pack- 
age of fags. . . . And plans to retire to his 
Paradise after it’s over over there... . 
“That chief,” he wrote the home folks, 


“thought of everything. I saw three native 
gals sunning themselves on the beach... . 
There are cocoanut groves and crystal blue 
lagoons. . . .”’ The warrior’s Crusoe estate is 
a mile wide and two miles long. . . . 


> Russel (Pop) Corey, anchored at 90 
Church, craves to get to Africa, pleads for 
transfer to no avail. . . . He speaks French 
like a native so thinks he might be of more 
use out there. ... Plenty of guys seem 
satisfied with their desk jobs, however, some 
of them never having known the thrill of 
being at sea... . 


> The horse, if not the buggy, is coming 
back. . . . Markets in various parts of the 
country are selling horse meat in lieu of beef. 
. . . We may be eating Whirlaway one of 
these days instead of betting on him... . 


pI almost wrote Whileaway for Whirlaway 
on account of recalling subconsciously the 
Whitney’s luxurious houseboat which used 
to take the Yale oarsmen on week-end cruises 


from Gales Ferry on the Thames while they 


were training....And was a familiar 
sight in Newport Harbor every summer in 
ye goode olde days. . . . Palaceboat would 
have been a better name for her type. . . . 


> Representative Clare Boothe. Luce, of 
Connecticut, “blew a kiss to the press gal- 
lery”’ as she left after the first session of the 
new Congress — and no doubt the gallery 
was wondering how much she blew on that 
new fur coat. ... 


> Speaking of eating horse, I recall that 
when a squadron of chasers from Base 25, 
Corfu, Greece, was ordered to Cattaro, on the 
Dalmatian coast, the French supplied us 
with what we thought was beef but it turned 
out to be horse. . . . The French Navy got 
along well on it — and so did we... . We 
had to. . . . Mayor LaGuardia, in one of his 
impassioned utterances the other day, how- 
ever, vowed that horse meat would never be 
sold in New York markets, called the very 
idea degrading. . . . Maybe he’d rather eat 
crow — and maybe some day he’ll have to 
do just that... 


> The thinnest heroine in literature to date 
seems to be Minga, leading lady of F. van 
Wyck Mason’s blood and thunder historical 
romance, ‘Rivers of Glory.” ... For, on 
page 220, it is written: 

Minga Allen, stony-faced because of those 
despairing cries which yet rang in her ears, 
sought the shade of the main sheet. . . . 

And, on page 213, the author, one of the 
most meticulous of his kind in the matter of 
gathering authentic source material, again 
gets tangled up in the rigging when he re- 
marks: 

Over the bulwark sang a number of musket 
balls which cut holes in the main sheet flapping 
brown and useless overhead. . . . 

In “Java Head,” Joseph Hergesheimer 
managed to get a clipper under way from her 
berth at a wharf in Salem without making a 
single nautical faux pas, though he didn’t 
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know a main course from an entrée before 
he began research on the subject. . . . 


> Bob Meyer, a sub-chaser vet of the last 
war, is commanding a patrol boat on the 
West Coast, I hear, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. . . . He could have had two-and-a- 
half stripes but figured he had more chance 
of getting to sea with two... . 


> Back seat driving is rapidly becoming a 
lost art. . . . Possibly it may be revived if 
the tandem bicycle’s vogue is restored. . . . 


> A yachtsman asked a friend of his the 
other day if his daughter was one of the 
Navy WAVES. .°:.. The friend said depre- 
catingly: ‘Lord, no — she’s just one of the 
Navy WIVES.”... 


> Inthe Coast Guard, I understand the gobs 
are referring to their fair auxiliaries’ make-up 
as SPAR varnish... . 


> The ladies, God bless ’em, are doing a 
great job in this war. . . . I venture by the 
time it’s over we'll have a heroine for every 
BOOS Svs 

The trouble is most of them won’t be able 
to marry each other because of priorities. 


> Looks as if we were going in for that 
“guns for butter’ policy ourselves after hav- 
ing severely criticized it a while back... . 
However, a lot of people who have been 
adopting expensive diets in order to reduce 
won’t have a thing to worry about for the 
duration. . . . They’ll be as thin as their 
pocketbooks, come peace... . 

And it’ll be a blessing when we can’t get 
any of those grayish, mushy, canned lima 
beans. . . . Let’s hope they’re not sending 
them to the boys. . . . 


> I have never yet seen blonde, slender, 
handsome designer Olin Stephens wearing a 
chapeau no matter what the weather... . 
At least, never ashore. .. . 


> “Muffin” Rafferty, son of the old Yale 
Blue who used to play a savage end for the 
Elis in their palmy days, told mea yarn about 
Eddie Duchin, the orchestra maestro and 
debutante’s delight... . It appears that 
Eddie, a bright and pleasant young man, by 
the way, was sent to one of the U.S.N.R. 
officer training schools where he encountered 
a friend of ‘“‘Muffin’s” who had acquired, 
in advance of the course, a practical knowl- 
edge of navigation. . . . Wishing to pro- 
gress as rapidly as possible, Eddie made a 
deal with the lad. . . . He agreed to teach 
him to play the piano if, in exchange, the 
youngster would coach him in navigation. 
.. . At the end: of a few weeks, Maestro 
Duchin had become a competent navigator 
— but nary a tune could “ Muffin’s’”’ friend 
play on the piano. .. . 

Probably should have settled for the bass 
drum... . 


>, Whatever became of the Japanese Navy? 
— TELLTALE 
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Royal Canadian Navy Photographs 
Born of the whaling fleets, redesigned by the British Admiralty Corps of Construction, the corvette was the 


first World War Il secret weapon. Many are now serving in the U. 5. Navy, manned by American crews 


CARIBBEAN CONVOY 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 
Lieutenant, (j.g.) U. S. N. R. 


T HAD seemed like a long voyage. No longer than 
the usual six or seven day trip which had 
been our regular run for several months now 
but, at the end of this one, we were to get 
mail and a boiler overhaul. The latter meant 
at least a lazy week in port instead of the 
usual day or so and, as the sun rose and set over the unusu- 
ally calm sea, our minds steamed into port ahead of us and 
the entire convoy seemed to be lagging behind. 

It had been spring when we first steamed into the Carib- 
bean to meet the challenge of the U-boats which had been 
having things pretty much their own way. Our ship had 
been a British corvette but was now flying the American 
flag and was manned by an American crew. She was rated 
as a patrol gunboat. Ours was the task of filling the gap 
until enough new U. 8S. built PC and SC vessels could be 
constructed to complete the job. A few British-manned cor- 
vettes and trawlers, several old U.S. destroyers and gunboats 
like ourselves, and the first of the new PC and SC vessels 
comprised the small group of escorts when the convoy 
system began in this area. Censorship prevents a description 
of the present set-up but, to us who were in on the crude 
beginnings, the changes and the results are miraculous. 





Now, on this particular voyage, we were beginning to feel 
like veterans. The trip had been so quiet that we wondered 
if possibly the subs had left the area. But, just before reach- 
ing port, our radio picked up reports of the convoy behind 
us which had started several days later and was fighting its 
way through. Too bad, we thought, and then dismissed the 
subject as our home port appeared through the sultry haze. 

“‘T don’t like the looks of this sky,’”’ said Mike, our chief 
quartermaster, who had been going to sea for most of his 
fifty-eight years and knew weather better than the instru- 
ments did. ‘‘Glad we’re going in,” he continued. “‘ Looks too 
much like the blow we hit off China in 1906.” 

By the time Mike had finished telling about that one, 
the convoy had formed column and had begun entering port. 
We followed shortly after and, just before noon, were moored 
to the oil dock. The skipper had already left the ship to make 
his routine report; for the rest of us, “‘chow was down.” 

By one o’clock, we had finished fueling ship and all hands 
were gathered on the forecastle sorting mail when the cap- 
tain came striding down the dock. Something’s wrong when 
he walks like that, I thought. A moment later, I knew the 
worst when he growled: “Single up; set the special sea de- 
tails; we’re going back out.” 











Millions of dollars move across the ocean, each convoy’s progress charted on operations boards in Washington, 


Ottawa, London; maybe Berlin. Not for a moment are they out of sight of their ever watchful escorts 


“Lucky we didn’t get in an hour later or we might have 
met ourselves going out,’ muttered the Exec. 

“‘C’est la guerre,”’ said Mike, the ship’s linguist. 

““C’est a helluva note,’ muttered someone else. But ac- 
tually none of us felt as bad as we made out because we all 
knew it must be something important to send us back out 
so soon. 

As navigator, I found out soon when the captain gave me 
the present position, course and speed of the convoy which 
had started behind us, and told me to lay a course to inter- 
cept them. They were still being shadowed, had already lost 
several ships, and depth charges were running low on the 
escorts. They were a slow bunch and were about 420 miles 
away, heading toward us. At fourteen knots, we should join 
up in less than a day and be back in port two or three days 
after that. Not so bad after all. 

By sunset, we were well out to sea. Star sights were a bit 
difficult since a slight haze covered the entire sky. We 
managed to get a fair fix, though, which indicated a set to 
the right as we had expected. Wind and sea on the port 
bow were beginning to rise and the ship was becoming alive 
when I turned in shortly after dark. 











At 3:30 the next morning, upon being called to go on 
watch, the ship was reeling like a drunken man. A steady 
beat of rain on the deck overhead was augmented by an 
occasional smash as heavy spray came over the bow. Some 
minutes later, rigged out in oilskins and boots, I pulled my 
way to the open bridge. The wind was now dead ahead, and 
had risen to over forty knots. Rain, spray and wind whistled 
through the rigging. Speed had been reduced to ten knots 
during the night and the ship was now taking it beautifully. 
Spray swept the bridge, twenty feet above the water line, 
but as yet no solid water had come on board. Corvettes, 205 
feet long with 33 feet beam and a draft equal to that of our 
World War destroyers, were built for just this sort of going. 
She seemed to be asking for more as she lifted to each sea, 
apparently defying the crew, with her quick and buoyant 
motion, to take it as well as she herself. Visibility was zero 
but, with plenty of sea room and no ships expected till 
after sunrise, we had little to concern us. 

Suddenly the wild moaning of the wind ceased. One min- 
ute a roaring gale and the next not a zephyr, with the ship 
plunging through haphazard seas. 

‘Oh brudder, look out now!” I overheard Mike, my watch 


Left, thick weather makes it tough for 

U-boats, even tougher for the escort ves- 

sels. Right, easy does it. Setting a depth 
charge in a thrower 
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Frankly speaking, corvettes are lively, but they are designed to take the weather as it comes 


mate, muttering to himself. Sure enough, ahead we could 
already feel as well as hear a roar of wind approaching, and 
then it shrieked upon us. A solid sea swept over the bow; 
the ship shuddered, lifted reluctantly for the first time and 
then plunged heavily down again. ‘‘ A baby hurricane,”’ said 
Mike, though it hardly seemed so babyish to me. We re- 

duced speed to turns for seven knots and once more the ship 
” was master of the situation while the crew held on. 

The wind never went much above sixty knots but must 
have been all of that for at least an hour. Then, as the sun 
rose, the wind dropped steadily and we gazed upon a heav- 
ing, leaden ocean. A steady downpour of rain smoothed the 
crests of the waves but limited visibility to not more than 
half a mile. Fine day for a rendezvous! 

All morning we plunged ahead, hoping for a break in the 
weather. By noon, we had gone 200 miles from our last fix, 
were close to the convoy, according to a very rough D. R., 
but visibility was still less than a mile. In clear weather, 
with good fixes, it had been necessary to come within only 
ten miles or so of convoys we were to join, and often we had 
wound up three or four miles to either side. Then it had 
never mattered but today three miles out would be as bad as 
three hundred. 


Right, with a destroyer astern and another corvette up ehead, a 
U-boat thinks twice before starting any fireworks. Above, a large 
convoy will stretch further than the eye can see, hence “eye strain’’ 


and “‘escort duty” are almost synonymous 


I was sure it would be closer to the latter figure but bluffed 
a confidence I didn’t remotely feel when making the twelve 
o’clock report. ‘Should make contact with convoy about 
one o’clock,”’ I wrote, and then began thinking for the first 
time how nice it would have been to be gunnery officer 
instead of navigator. 

The captain decided to continue on until 1400 (2:00 p.m.) 
and then, failing contact, turn and steam at slow speed along 
the convoy route until the weather cleared. At 1:30, the roar 
of distant engines was heard and, an instant later, a Navy 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Official U. S. Navy Photographs 


Top, not Marblehead, nor Larchmont, nor Newport, but two Naval Academy 
yawls slipping along the Severn. Above, the ketch-rigged sailing whaleboats, 
the first command of many a naval hero, are remarkably able 


Top, the Academy’s yawls are just large enough to provide practical experi- 
ence in basic small boat seamanship. Center, one of their most popular 
features is a diversified assortment of light sails. Bottom, few yacht clubs 
could boast a scene such as this. Note the schooner “‘America’’ at the far left 
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“Highland Light,” a generous gift to the Academy by the late 

Dudley Wolfe, is one of the most popular boats in the fleet. Be- 

low, Academy yachts are frequent contestants in Chesapeake 

Bay races. Bottom right, a warm and sunny morning after a heavy 
rain — and “dry sails” is the first order of the day 


Henry R. Hinckley 


BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 


When the Day’s Classroom Activities 
Are Finished, the Nation’s Future Admirals 
Find Their Pleasure in Ships That Sail 


EW are those who have visited Annapolis, after having 

been properly overawed by the majestic dignity and 
historical associations which are to be found in and about 
the Naval Academy grounds, who haven’t looked wistfully 
out upon the tranquil reaches of the Severn (with a glistening 
bit of the Chesapeake beyond) and said: ‘‘Wow, what a 
place to go sailing!’’ And the midshipmen do go sailing — in 
big boats, little boats and any other craft that will keep a 
mast in and the water out. 

At first glance, the Annapolis fleet has the appearance 
of a physical catalogue of American yachting. It is varied, 
to say the least. No mention of Academy sailing could be 
made without reference to the venerable ketches. Fifty 
feet in length, they began life as motor-sailers. Cabins (if 
their seagoing-bungalow-type superstructure can be so 
described) were added at some later date. These elongated 
doghouses are the cause of much amusement to the un- 
initiated but are held in affectionate regard by all who have 
been shipmates with them. Perhaps their distant resemblance 

(Continued on page 71) 
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H. Lee Platt 


Winter, North Atlantic, where both the thermometer and the barometer achieve new lows 


NTC AGAINST THE SEA 


Wherein Nine Coast Guardsmen and a Former Yacht Battle Through 
North Atlantic Gales to a Successful but Unconventional Landfall 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


HE very memory of the first few days of De- 
cember, 1942, will produce an agonized 
shiver on the part of any resident of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Simply stated, the weather 
was dirty. It was bitterly cold, the wind had 
the biting edge of ragged glass, and all the 
power of a thousand furies. At sea, the gales were continuous 
and the skippers of inbound ships cursed mountainous seas 
and overcast skies. In coastal waters, conditions were worse, 
if anything. Those fishing boats which managed to stagger 
into port sat deep in the water under a heavy coating of ice; 
even Long Island Sound steamed like a polar sea. On shore, 
thermometers and oil supplies hit new lows. In a word, it 
was winter weather — at its worst. 





+ + + 


On her patrol to the south and east of Montauk, the 
CGR 3070 was hove to. Eighteen months before, under her 
own name of Zaida and with owner George Ratsey at the 
wheel, she had been sailing with started sheets under a sum- 
mer sky. Now she carried but a trysail, which was sail 
enough, even though a mizzen had been stepped in anticipa- 
tion of Atlantic duty as a member of the Coast Guard’s 
patrol working out of an eastern base. Designed by John 
Alden and built by Nevins, she was a yacht of more than 
local fame. 

Her crew now numbered nine: Chief Boatswain’s Mate 


Arnall, the skipper; Joseph Choate, Boatswain’s Mate Ist 
Class; Vance M. Smith, Boatswain’s Mate 2nd Class; Toivo 
Koskinen, Seaman Ist Class; Theodore C. Carlson, Seaman 
ist Class; Edward R. Jobson, Seaman Ist Class; James T. 
Watson, Seaman Ist Class; Arnold Windsor, Seaman Ist 
Class and Ward Weimar, Coxswain. All were experienced in 
sail, and particularly Curtis Arnall, who had skippered his 
own yacht in many a deep water race. 

It was midmorning on December 3rd. The glass was low — 
dropping. The wind was Force 9 — and increasing. The deck 
of 3070 was empty but for two men crouching in the cockpit 
alongside the wheel. All of the others were below; the crew 
in the main cabin, the skipper working over his charts in the 
chartroom aft. Suddenly, almost as out of nowhere, a blast 
of hurricane force struck 3070 broadside. Down on her beam 
ends she went — while all of the Atlantic seemingly came 
aboard. In one paralyzing moment, the skipper was washed 
through the full length of the cabin, the pot-bellied stove 
burst from its moorings and crashed down on a prostrate 
crew member. Clothes, dishes, gear and ballast plunged 
about in the whirlpool which swirled through the ship. The 
two men on deck grabbed life lines and hung on for their 
lives. Buried in the sea, the trysail burst and she stood on her 
feet again, but the onrush of a wave later described as one of 
tidal proportions, again sent the vessel on her side, and this 
time in the opposite direction. Slowly 3070 shook herself free 
and again staggered back to an even keel. 
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‘We were in a sorry state,”’ related Skipper Arnall. “One 
man had a fractured rib as a result of his being on the re- 
ceiving end of the cabin stove. Three others were badly cut 
about the head. There was more than a foot of water above 
the floor boards, and the cabin itself was a mess. Another big 
sea coming aboard would have swamped us completely. 
Although we could find no serious damage to the hull, the 
decks had been swept clean. All of our ventilators were gone, 
as was our life raft; a spreader on the mainmast, was weak- 
ened and the mizzenmast was broken above the goose neck. 

“Our first job was to take care of the injured and, al- 
though none of us will take any bows for our medical knowl- 
edge, I am happy to say that every man walked off the boat 
when we finally got ashore. Next in importance was the rig- 
ging, but we soon found that the weather made any major 
repairs out of the question. We were able to chop the rigging 
of the mizzen clear and also cut larger ports in the bulwarks 
so as to more readily free any water that came aboard. At 
first we were puzzled as to how best to close the openings in 
the deck where the ventilators had been, but the answer was 
found in mashing tin cans to the desired size. 

“The wind was then NW and showed no signs of diminish- 
ing. Below decks, every man that could be spared for the job 
was bailing, and we were definitely gaining on the water. We 
put a sea anchor over the stern but continued to make ter- 
rific headway out to sea; there was no point in putting one 
over the bow for she kept wanting to sail all the time. But 
she ran before the seas — under bare poles — in a way that 
was wondrous to see. 

“Further examination below decks revealed that there 
was salt water in the gasoline, as well as in the fresh water 
tanks. That spelled the end of using the engine. Our radio 
was all but gone. We weren’t so concerned about water, as 
we could work into the Gulf Stream, and the incessant 
squalls of that patch of sea would give us enough for drinking 
purposes. We checked our food supply carefully and came 
to the conclusion that one meal a day (which amounted to 
one cupful of whatever the carte du jour had to offer) might, 
with luck, see us through for a reasonable length of time. 

“Tt was then evening. There were intermittent snow 
flurries, the sea was high and the wind showed no signs of 
abating, but 3070 was by this time seaworthy. I knew there 
were four things to do: give all of the crew some rest, keep 
the ship running before the wind, repair our tattered canvas 
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in the morning, and then endeavor to lay a course for the 
Stream.” 


+ + + 


Weather reports prior to December 3rd and subsequent 
communications received by the Eastern Sea Frontier Com- 
mand caused them to order all vessels of the Patrol in, but 
the full fury of the storm broke before any of them could 
reach port. Surface vessels of the Coast Guard were sent out 
to offer assistance, and after some difficulty all managed to 
make port but 3070. The first message received from that 
vessel was at 11:37 a.m. — shortly after her knockdown — 
in which she stated that she was in distress between Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket Shoals. Arnall asked that a plane 
be sent to spot him as he was doubtful of his position and 
that ‘‘one man was seriously hurt and three other men hurt.”’ 

The Eastern Sea Frontier immediately dispatched an 
Army bomber and a PBY flying boat. Winds of fifty miles 
an hour and better made takeoff and landing hazardous and 
difficult. Two power lifeboats started for the 3070 but were 
unable to make headway and were driven back by the storm: 
A Coast Guard cutter also went to search. 

At 7:15 p.m., 3070 was located by the Navy PBY about 
in the position which her skipper had given. This was just 
before dark. The Coast Guard cutter was then notified but 
could not find the craft, presumably because of the thick 
weather and rough seas. 

+ + + 


The morning of the 4th found the wind rising. Snow flur- 
ries continued. At noon, a British destroyer under opera- 
tional orders of the Eastern Sea Frontier came upon 3070 
far to the east of the position in which she had been sighted 
the day before. She was still running under bare poles. Know- 
ing that there were injured men aboard, a transfer was con- 
sidered but the seas were so high that it was not attempted, 
and the destroyer then took the boat in tow. It was deemed 
too rough to attempt to tow into the wind, so the British 
ship continued on her course for Halifax with the distressed 
craft astern. 

At 9 p.m. the destroyer reported that the tow line had 
parted, and 3070 was again lost in the dark. Their position 
was then about 260 miles east of Cape Cod; the destroyer 
turned back to seek the lost boat, but had no success. 


+ + + 


From December 5th to December 17th all rescue efforts 
seemed destined to failure. The Eastern Sea Frontier had 
but these terse reports such as these to make: 

‘Fourteen Canadian planes from their own bases and 
eleven planes of the U. S. Army Air Forces took the air in 
weather which made flying of great danger. They searched 
the area where 3070 was believed to be, and returned with- 
out result.” 

‘‘Weather very bad. The area was searched by eight Brit- 
ish planes, a Navy PBY and by Army Flying Fortresses. The 
British destroyer went on to Halifax. To U. 8. patrol ships 
still hunting, a Coast Guard cutter was added.” 

‘‘ A Canadian plane from Halifax scanned the seas for nine 
and a half hours in winds from 48 to 56 miles an hour. The 
captain of the patrol boat notified the Commander of the 
Eastern Sea Frontier that there had been three shifts of wind 
and one of current, and he expressed doubt that 3070 could 
live through the heavy weather of two days previous, espe- 
cially if she had been weakened while in tow.” 

“The probable drift of 3070 was plotted at the Eastern 
Sea Frontier headquarters from information on wind and sea 
and all were warned to keep a sharp lookout for the 3070.” 

(Continued on page 72) 











WARFARE 


World War II has created many new instru- 


ments of battle and has introduced unique 


variations in orthodox military and naval opera- 


ations. One of the most significant develop- 
ments has been those small craft designed for 


every type of amphibious operation. 


T Guadalcanal or the Aleutians, on the 

beachheads of North Africa or in the 
little known harbors of New Guinea, Amer- 
ican-designed and American-built amphibious 
craft are landing troops and supplies in 
countless quantities. They are manned, as 
conditions demand, by the Army, Navy, 
Marines, and Coast Guard. Some represent 
modifications of similar types of craft used 
by both our allies and our enemies, but all 
of the many American types which are today 
serving under fire are a result of endless 
experiments in drafting rooms, engine plants, 
shipyards, and during mock operations on 
the coasts of the United States. 

A majority of these boats are powered by 
engine manufacturers who have long been 
identified with pleasure craft installations — 
such as Gray, Hall-Scott and Kermath — 
and of these, Gray has been the most recent 
to be awarded the Army-Navy ‘E” for 
production excellence. 





Top, left. Mounted on the after deck of a Higgins landing 
boat, this .30 caliber light machine gun was ready to 
open fire on any enemy approaching a Marine Corps 
transport bound for the South Pacific. Top, right. With 
bag and baggage, and machine guns ready for action, a 
full load of Marines starts for a South Sea beachhead. 
Lower left. Landing boats, recently lowered from a 
transport, stand by alongside of their ship ready to take 
their quotas of troops. U. $. Marine Corps Photographs 











Press Association 


Right. It’s not always as easy as it looks. A shore party, working 
under difficulties, unloads a truck from a lighter during large 
scale landing operations of the 1st Division in North Carolina 


Below. All the training that resulted from the maneuvers 
shown above enables this South Sea landing, using landing 
craft of many types 
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Left. Troops of Army’s Engineer Amphibian Com- 
mand land trucks and guns from a landing barge 
during maneuvers at Camp Carrabelle, Florida. This 
six-months-old branch of the Army, which boasts that 
“‘our business is beachheads,” ran a forty-eight hour 
fast ferry service for troops and equipment during the 
first large scale maneuver of its kind to be held by 
the United States Army 








and sizes, to go off like clockwork 


Left. The Marines come ashore 
at Guadalcanal! Below, left. 
Four invasion barges hit the 
beach at the same time with 
many more not far behind. Be- 
low, right. Miles to the north, 
in the Andreanof group of the 
Aleutian Islands, U. S. troops 
unload cases of ammunition 
from landing boats which have 
fought their way ashore through 
the surf. Press Association 
Photos 
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A CREPE 43 
THE 15 LA Ras 


By ANITRA M. MARSLAND 


F we had located an aged chest of pirate gold, or 
captured a Japanese spy, the circumstantial 
evidence would begin with the following two 
log entries, spaced approximately twelve 
months apart. As it was, they note the birth 
of an idea and its actual inception and, col- 
lectively, they are high spots in our own private yachting 
annals. 

September 6, 1938, (On vacation). At anchor in Tomales 
Bay, some 40 miles north of San Francisco, we pored over 
the United States Coast Pilot (Pacific Coast), as we leisurely 
drank our final breakfast coffee. We (the Skipper of the 
Nereid, our sturdy old-time 31-foot cutter, and the Mate- 
Cook-etc.) alternated in reading descriptions of the Coast 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco, and read and reread the 
short section devoted to the Santa Barbara Islands, a 55- 
mile chain of four islands which form the southern boundary 
of the 20-mile-wide Santa Barbara Channel. Then and there 
we began tentatively to plan a cruise to those four islands 
(Anacapa, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa and San Miguel) whose 
coves and harbors bear such enticing names as Prisoners 
Harbor, Smugglers Cove, Alamos Anchorage and Tyler 
Bight. 

August 12, 1939, (On vacation). At anchor in Tyler Bight, 
San Miguel Island, one week out of San Francisco, and once 
again we (the Skipper of the Nereid, our faithful 18-year-old 
Bob, and the Mate-etc.) were finishing final breakfast coffee. 
By the grace of an extended vacation and Aeolus, the tenta- 
tive cruise planned for a possible ‘‘some day” had become a 
reality in less than a year. 

And when I say by the grace of Aeolus, I mean just that, 
for we had had a night of wind that was a good deal stronger 
than any we’d ever experienced. San Miguel is known locally 
as “‘the Windmaker” and the Coast Pilot says that: ‘‘ Point 
Conception has been called the Cape Horn of the Pacific 
on account of the heavy northeast gales that are encountered 
off it.”’ 

We had left Port San Luis at 2:00 o’clock the previous 
afternoon with even the topsail set. The more than brisk 








“Nereid” is an old time cutter, 


with plumb stem and narrow beam 


afternoon breeze showed no sign of lessening at sundown and 
we prudently lowered the topsail when we hove to for dinner. 
The breeze held strong from the NW through the short two- 
hour watches that the Skipper and Bob alternated until 
midnight. In an hour more, it had perceptibly stiffened and, 
all at once, the sky and sea seemed to close in on us. With the 
seas running higher and the wind singing in the rigging, it 
was ‘Tumble out, Bob!” and the Skipper was out on the 
bowsprit lashing down the jib. We couldn’t see him but an 
occasional tuneless whistle reached the cockpit. By the time 
he had worked back along the lifeline to the mast, it was 
obvious that reefing the main would not be enough. It had 
to come down, and that quickly. Down it went, and we strug- 
gled to beat the stiff canvas flat, while Bob frantically tugged 
at the tiller to prevent a jibe before we could get the gaskets 
on. There was no harbor furl and set boom crutch off Point 
Conception; we lashed the boom tight down to the deck. 

_ For the rest of the night, only the Skipper was at the 
helm; we fed him hot soup from the thermos and hard tack, 
and the wind and sea howled. Below, the crew slept in 
snatches . . . and in oilskins. 

We got our last bearing on Point Arguello Light about 
10:00 o’clock when the mist set in, and we never 
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did see Point Conception Light; we later esti- 
mated that we had made better than six knots 
under the staysail alone, and the Skipper stood 
well out. At 7:00 o’clock, our landfall showed San 
Miguel Island, low and barren. Wehad intended to 
anchor at Cuyler Harbor, on the northern shore, 
but it looked not too promising in northwesterly 
weather and the Coast Pilot sounded a bit 
doubtful as to the holding ground. The following 
sea was still heavy but daylight had brought a 
lessening wind; so we made sail and carried on 
around the southeastern end of the island to 
Tyler Bight, giving a wide berth to Cardwell 
Point and its one-half-mile reef over which the 
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sea was breaking. 

“Tyler Bight,” the Coast Pilot calmly in- 
formed us: “affords shelter in northwesterly 
weather in the northwestern part of the bight 
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The Mate takes her trick at the helm 


under the high bluff. . . . From 4% mile offshore the wind 
blows directly offshore with velocities up to 50 miles an hour 
in‘moderate northwesters,”’ and we were quite prepared to 
believe that. It added, with equal truth, ‘‘The sea, however, 
is quite smooth. . . .”’ Smooth it was, but the Grapenuts 
blew out of the Skipper’s bowl when he went on deck, and 
our drying clothes had to be secured to the boom and the 
rigging with stout marline. 

Across the surface of the great dune which ran to the wa- 
ter’s edge to the west of our anchorage, the sand shifted and 
drifted. The water was of that incredible blue that should be 
found only in the South Seas, and changed to a brilliant 
green where the waves broke upon the beach. 

Though our first island anchorage warranted a shore party 
exploration for all hands, the high wind made it seem un- 
wise for more than one to go; so Bob undertook the venture 
alone. He found a large and clamorous seal rookery in the 
lee of Point Bennett, and the beach at Symington Cove was 
strewn with the bleached bones of wrecked sailing ships. 

The elements have been beating away at these islands 
mercilessly and San Miguel, the outlying island, is the bleak- 
est of the Santa Barbara group although San Nicolas, 
smaller and the most exposed of all the offshore California 
islands, is even more barren. Bold, sheer, and rocky, but 
lovely in its starkness, we found San Miguel a fascinating 
introduction to the islands. 
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Almost four centuries ago, in 1542, Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo sought refuge at San Miguel during the stormy 
winter months. In two small ships, Cabrillo laboriously 
worked up the West Coast in search of the mythical Straits 
of Anian, the short cut to the Indies. He was buried at Cuy- 
ler Harbor in January, 1548, and his crew named the island 
Juan Rodriguez in his honor; later cartographers called it 
San Miguel. In the early 19th century, the Russians came 
down from the north in pursuit of the sea otter and made 
raids upon Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa. In an attempt to 
hold the islands for Spain, the King made huge land grants 
to the early Californian families; the Carrillos were the first 
grantee-owners of Santa Rosa. In the course of the century, 
these grants were secured by enterprising Americans. Today, 
San Miguel is Government owned, and much of Santa Cruz 
is controlled by the Stantons, of Pasadena, and Mr. Gherini, 
of San Francisco. Almost 50 years ago, the Justinian Caires 
established an estate in the middle of Santa Cruz to which 
they transported a colony of French and Italian vinters and 
sheepmen; it was a completely isolated bit of old Europe. 

+ + + 

The run down the coast from San Francisco is usually 
made with the prevailing northwesterly summer winds, but 
we had a freak head wind and beat our way from San Fran- 
cisco to Monterey. We found that the auxiliary made the 
going easier and, since the time limit for the cruise was 
three weeks, we frequently had to use power and sails. 

Before the island cruise, our sailing had largely been con- 
fined to daytime racing or week-end cruising on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. We found the longer runs and night sailing ex- 
hilarating. The sea isn’t the same at night as it is in the 
daytime; there is a feeling of eeriness when a light fog sets 
in and the water glistens with phosphorescence. As we were 
slipping quietly along on our first all-night run into Monte- 
rey, we were literally surrounded by flashing, snorting 
creatures; noisy, though quite amiable, porpoises who stayed 
with us for a couple of hours. From time to time the bow 
of the Nereid would plow into a spreading whitish cloud that 
looked as though gallons of milk had been spilled into the 
sea and then indirectly illuminated from the depths by old 
Father Neptune; sardines in quantity. Those schools of 
sardines meant a living for the many purse seiners which we 
met day and night throughout the cruise. 

The second night’s run, which was to take us from Mon- 
terey to San Simeon, found us at daybreak off Piedras 
Blancas with the lighthouse gleaming white on the low shore 
line and the two great rocks looking like whitewashed 





Bob poses with Coche Point in the background, on the way to Prisoners Harbor, Santa 
Cruz. Right, off Point Conception we met a returning Honolulu racer with her kites set 


















Egyptian guardian lions. The seals on the rocks were setting 
up an unearthly din at that early hour but we soon became 
accustomed to seal sound effects. The day gave promise of 
being too fine to waste in sleeping and, since we had finally 
picked up the proper northwesterly winds, we laid our course 
for Port San Luis. 

A day of fairly light airs ended with a brisk spinnaker run 
down the last ten-mile stretch of coast from Point Buchon 
and we dropped the hook in the lee of the breakwater at 
Port San Luis 34 hours after leaving Monterey. The fishing 
fleet anchors at Avila, a mile and a quarter to the south, 
where an oil refinery runs almost to the water’s edge; the 
old Port San Luis anchorage, at the front door of the light- 
house, is apparently seldom used since it is farther from the 
provisioning sources. 

We added to the ship’s stores at Avila at noon, and cleared 
at about 2:00 o’clock. The Skipper had wisely timed our 
departure so that there would be no possibility of approach- 
San Miguel at night. It is no island to come upon casually; 
as the Coast Pilot succinctly phrases it: “San Miguel. . . 
is the westernmost of the Santa Barbara Islands and is the 
most dangerous to approach”’ for there are outlying rocks 
to the north and west. The largest is Richardson Rock, 534 
miles NW from the western point of the island; the rock is 
lighted but there are lesser and unmarked rocks close-to. 

Once in the islands, the daily routine became one of 
leisurely 10- or 12-mile sails, with time no object; we settled 
down to a week of late rising, a good deal of swimming, and 
occasional short land expeditions. The second day out, we 
had hit upon a happy scheme for minimizing the galley labor 
that was eminently satisfactory. We shared and shared alike 
in the cooking and clean-up arrangements. Two of us worked 
each day, the third person having a complete “holiday” in 
rotation; that meant either the breakfast or the dinner 
preparation for one day, and the dishes for the meal which 
you didn’t cook; then, every third day, no galley duty at all. 
Lunches consisted of sandwiches, fruit and chocolate, which 
was assembled and eaten in the cockpit while under way and 
was no chore for anyone. 

As we drifted along the south shore in the lee of San 
Miguel Sunday morning, we could barely distinguish the out- 
line of Santa Rosa across the 214-mile channel through the 
-morning fog. We hove to and breakfasted, with all hands 
below for buckwheat cakes, in a small emerald cove before 
crossing under staysail and jib alone to Santa Rosa. On the 
weather side, the island appeared almost as bleak as San 
Miguel although there were no great sand dunes, only high 
barren bluffs. Until sundown, the airs were light, then the 
never failing sunset breeze rushed us around South Point 
with the waves breaking at the stern. 

In the lee of the point, the wind failed entirely, and we 
entered Johnsons Lee, ‘‘an open roadstead,’’ under power 
in a glassy calm with the general character of a Sargasso Sea. 
Previously, we had avoided kelp beds but this time “the 
anchorage is in the kelp, no dangers have been discovered.” 
The anchor was already at water level for prompt clearing 


and we proceeded to get so involved in a morass of kelp that . 


it took half an hour to free the boat. Through the night, the 


Sun, sand and spindrift at Tyler Bight, San Miguel Island 
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The fleet of purse seiners in the harbor at 
Monterey. They are fine, able boats 


squeaking of the kelp leaves as they 
rubbed together added new overtones 
to the gurgling of the waves against the 
sides of the ship. 

Crossing the channel between Santa 
Rosa and Santa Cruz, we swam alongside the Nereid as she 
moved quietly through the mirror smooth water. The floor 
of our private swimming pool for that day was some 200 
fathoms below. 

Choosing an anchorage became our most pressing prob- 
lem during the island week (and this during the hectic 
August days of last summer’s European crisis when our 
friends ashore were listening tensely for the latest radio news 
reports. We had intentionally left the ship’s small radio at 
home and for eight days we managed to leave well behind us 
the world that ‘is too much with us; late and soon’’). Wil- 
lows Anchorage, just east of Gull Island (the smallest island 
in the group, which is really just a huge rock about 150 feet 
high) was our first Santa Cruz anchorage. We dropped the 
hook at the base of a big cut which rose sheer to a height of 
some 450 feet. Its grey surface looked like an enlarged ‘sec- 
tion of some prehistoric elephant’s wrinkled hide. 

We were ready for a bit of shore exploration before dinner 
and scrambled up the steep and deeply eroded canyon walls, 
following sheep trails and clutching at clumps of cacti and 
sage to the top of the high cliff. Our Nereid looked small and 
far, far, below when viewed over the edge of the precipice. 

Mid-afternoon of the following day brought us to Smug- 
glers Cove, facing Anacapa to the southeast. The cove was 
readily recognizable from a distance because of the old 
orchard on the hillside and the eucalyptus grove on the shore. 
Two small, sharp-beaked, swordfishing boats entered the 
cove just ahead of us. Later, a small fleet of swordfishermen 
arrived along with the schooner Wetona, from Los Angeles. 
Wetona was the only other pleasure craft we met on the 
cruise. 

The Coast Pilot had said: ‘‘ Water may be obtained from 
wells on shore” and we wanted to wash out our brine-soaked 
clothes. So in the morning we marched purposefully into the 
eucalyptus grove, ignoring the sheepmen’s “‘ No Trespassing”’ 
sign. The moment that we were out of sight of the water, all 
feeling of being at sea, or even on an island, left us entirely; 
it was exactly like setting foot on an inland rancho back in 
the sunburned canyons at the edge of California’s interior 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Be mete APTER NOON S ALL 


Part |—A Race Against Night, Down Under, as Told by the Pilot 


By NEVILLE G. COLEMAN 


HE Pilot was a graduate in sail, a veteran 
Antarctic explorer — there’s a mountain 
down South which bears his name — with 
an enviable reputation as a deep sea mas- 
ter. He cocked a quizzical eye at his 
yachtsmen companions. . 

“‘You fellows,” he said, “have been having a fair go about 
your races and sailing in the days before That Person de- 
cided that we didn’t know what to do with our own lives. 
Well, I remember the finest afternoon sail I ever had in a 
‘four-poster’ here in the Bay.” 





+ + + 


In the Port Phillip Sea Pilot Service, you know, we work 
according to a regular roster: that is, ‘‘first-on-turn”’ takes 
the first vessel that happens along; second takes the next, 
and so on. It doesn’t matter if it’s a mail liner, a schooner, a 
dredger, a tramp, or a battleship; we stick to our turn, there’s 
no favoritism. You’ll remember the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, and later on that of our present King and Queen, in 
H.M.S. Renown. The roster bent a little on those occasions 
because the Navy people requested that a special pilot ac- 
company the man-of-war from her last port, the idea being 
not to detain Royalty unnecessarily off the Heads. And you 
may also recall the visit of the Special Service Squadron 
some years ago; one of our senior pilots was thrilled when he 
reckoned he was “‘first-on-turn” to bring in the flagship, 
H.M.S. Hood, which was due at dawn the next day. But a 
rusty old “Geordie” tramp steamer wallowed in to the pilot 
station — she had no wireless— and, after the deflated 
senior pilot had been rowed across and scrambled up to the 
cargo vessel’s bridge, the tramp skipper probably wondered 
why his pilot seemed so interested in an oily smear of smoke 
on the eastern horizon which rapidly assumed the shape of a 
massive warship! The erstwhile “‘first-on-turn”’ grinned rue- 
fully when the “next-on-turn” waved gaily at him from the 
lofty bridge of His Majesty’s battle cruiser Hood which 
swept past the rusty tramp as she chugged 
dejectedly up the Bay! Well, it’s all in 
the day’s work, but it shows how luck 
enters into things occasionally. Pilots 
can’t choose their ships, and ships cer- 
tainly can’t pick their pilots; so it was 
sheer “joss” that placed me “first-on- 
turn” early one summer afternoon a few 
years after World War One. 

The day had broken squally with a 
fresh breeze from the westsou’west, and 
the pilot steamer Akuna was lurching 
about a good deal in the confused sea 
whipped up by a steadily increasing 
wind. We had received no radio advice of 
the probable arrival of any vessels in the 
immediate future and I had resigned my- 
self, with five other pilot colleagues, to 
the tedious spell of waiting for a job — 
an inescapable part of our work. 


The four-masted bark ‘“Herzogin 
Cecilie” under a full spread of canvas 


Soon after lunch, however, the second mate, who was on 
watch, appeared at the lee door of the mess and reported a 
large sailing vessel coming up from the sou’ west! “Oh, ho!” 
thought I for, in spite of the vagaries associated with the 
piloting of a windjammer, I hove a sigh of relief; the wind 
was fair enough and the flood tide would soon be away. Fine! 
I even considered that I might sleep in my own bed at home 
that night instead of being rocked in the comfortless cradle 
of Bass Strait. Donning “hard weather” gear and oilskins, I 
mounted the bridge and found that the sailing ship ap- 
proaching us was the huge four-masted bark Herzogin Cecilie, 
a Finnish training ship, 96 days out from the Baltic and 
laden with timber for Melbourne. And what a glorious sight 
she was, bowling along with every stitch of canvas on her 
from courses to royals! 

Captain de Clous was obviously a consummate seaman 
for, clewing up the courses, he backed the main yards and 
hove-to within a cable or two from us. The Akuna plunged 
close under the stern and, dropping her boat neatly under 
the windbag’s lee bow, I was soon scrambling up the bark’s 
Jacob’s ladder and being welcomed by the handsome young 
mate, a great Viking about 24 years of age. 

“Ve will get up to anchorage tonight, yes, pilot?’’ was the 
captain’s first anxious query as he greeted me on the ’mid- 
ships bridge deck. In such a big four-master, the steering 
could not be done efficiently from the poop. 

I did some quick thinking. It was then about three o’clock 
in the afternoon; it would be dark about seven-thirty. Say 
four and a half hours, and the best part of fifty miles to 
travel. The young flood had made, which was a blessing. 
Glancing to the west’ard, I saw a heavy squall working up; 
we'd get all the wind we needed! But I felt a little concerned 
about a steamer which I knew was anchored off Williams- 
town; as we had to bring up in the somewhat constricted 
anchorage, it would be tricky if we arrived there after dark. ° 

“T reckon we'll manage it all right, Captain,” I said. 

“Goot!’”’ the skipper replied with evident relief. 
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This, of course, had taken only a few moments, while the 
ship remained hove-to, lurching with a sort of dead motion, 
with odd-looking wave tops spraying to leeward and ominous 
white crests slopping against the weather side. But what a 
change when the order was given to ‘‘Square the main yard.”’ 
In stentorian voice, the captain roared the Finnish equiva- 
lent of ‘“‘Sheets and Braces!” 

Round came the yards with a sudden brief thunder as the 
towering tiers of sails flapped viciously when they split the 
wind. Clewlines and buntlines were eased off, and the main- 
sail sheeted home. First there was a sort of pause as though 
of breathless relief from an ignominious delay; then, as the 
Cecilie’s bows payed off, the enormous courses boomed and 
tugged to the wailing moan of the wind through the rigging. 

Her bows rose and fell majestically over crests and into 
troughs, her head lifting almost defiantly to thrust away in 
its descent a foaming surge of water, and rapidly we gathered 
way. You know, I always feel a thrill of excitement when a 
ship first responds to her helm and, in a sailing vessel, my de- 
light is much greater, for I have never lost my sense of won- 
der that such an intricate fabric, so large and cumbrous when 
out of its element, can be so responsive to the touch and con- 
trol of her masters. 

A few words to the helmsman put us on our course and 
soon we were moving along towards The Heads. This time 
we were going almost straight in, well clear to the nor’ard of 
the Rip and heading easterly to enter the South Channel. 
This course brought the wind on the starboard quarter and, 
at every alteration of helm, there would be another guttural 
outburst of the “Sheets and Braces”’ variety. The captain 
was pacing up and down the bridge deck, his eye on every- 
thing, barking orders which were carried out on the run. 
Down on the main deck the mate and junior officers were 
everywhere, and an atmosphere of excitement and keenness 
pervaded the whole company. Perhaps I should have ex- 
plained that, apart from the afterguard and a few old hands 
like the bo’s’n, “‘Chips,’’ “Sails” and so on, the crew con- 
sisted entirely of Finnish boys, cadets training to be officers, 
who were aged anything from fifteen to nineteen. There were 
forty or fifty of them altogether and a fine, well set-up lot 
they were. Quick as monkeys and strong as they make them, 
they entered into the spirit of our race against time but it 
was really the fact that the ship was well-manned which 
made it possible to crack on and carry on as we did. It was 
rather like the days of the old sailing men-of-war with their 
enormous crews, quite different from the half-starved over- 
worked slave ships in which I served my apprenticeship, 
where a handful of men and a few boys were grudgingly 
thought sufficient to take a big ship around the world. 

Once through the Heads and steadied on the course 
through the South Channel, I was able to take a look around. 
The Herzogin Cecilie was a comparatively modern ship, 
built especially for training purposes, and she had a long 
poop under which were the numerous cabins for the cadets, 
as well as their messrooms and classrooms. The rigging of the 
four towering masts with their yards and sails was well de- 
signed and maintained in apple pie order. A feature of the 
gear was the number of labor-saving gadgets, including 
winches for handling the braces as well as winches for the 
halliards, and I was to become better acquainted with these 
later on. Everything was spick and span, gleaming bright- 
work and glittering brass and not a rope-yarn out of place. 
She was a credit to her master and crew, and a picture of 
beauty as she swept along in the smoother water of Port 
Phillip Bay. By this time I estimated that we were doing 
about 14 knots. 

Half way along the channel we passed two passenger 
steamers outward bound, their rails lined with excited faces 
and clicking cameras. I could give them only a passing 
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Alan Villiers 
Looking aloft on a square rigger. The wind is aft and all is serene 


glance, for our respective speeds meant that we passed each 
other at about thirty miles an hour, and we were rapidly ap- 
proaching ‘‘The Cut,”’ the awkward narrow dredged section 
of the channel. With the fair wind and tide, we romped 
through the Cut with bow wave flung wide and a creaming 
turbulence astern, flying past the bobbing gas buoys and the 
South Channel pile light at steamship speed. 

All this time the wind had been free and favorable, and the 
harder gusts in the squalls had spent themselves in the can- 
vas fleeing before them. As the time came to clear the end of 
the channel and alter course to the nor’ard, bringing the 
wind on the port beam, I began to question the wisdom of 
carrying so much sail; she had the lot on and the wind was 
approaching half gale strength at times. So I spoke to the 
captain. ‘‘She’s sthrong up dere,” he replied, gazing aloft. 
“‘In der open ocean, of course, she would ’ave ter be mooch 
sthripped down, but ’ere, I think she can sthand a lot.” 

I agreed with his opinion, provided he was sure of his 
gear; he seemed to have no doubts regarding this. Had we 
been in the open ocean, with the ship plunging through big 
seas, such overcanvassing would be suicidal but, in the shel- 
tered waters of Port Phillip Bay, the Cecilie ran steadily on 
her course, rising and falling slightly to the larger waves. 

After swinging out of the channel to head northwards 
through the open water on the 25-mile run to the Gellibrand 
Light at the head of the Bay, the Cecilie felt the full force of 
the wind which met her on the port beam. The yards were 
braced up and she lay over and simply stormed along. With 
every stitch drawing from flying jib to spanker, she tore 
through the water with a foaming bone in her teeth. The lee 
cathead was throwing cascades of spray which the wind 
whipped away to leeward in smoking spume while the water 
fairly boiled along the lee side. That was a sail! The wind 
screamed and howled in the rigging and boomed in the 

(Continued on page 69) 








Looking things over aloft on a wishbone ketch 
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WAR BABIES 


Three Amateurs Build Three Small Edi- 
tions of the New Bedford Whaleboat 


By LINDSAY A. FOWLER 


“Narwhal’s’’ lateen rig, with its low cen- 
ters of gravity and of effort, has plenty of 
power and drives her at a good pace 


O ONE remembers how it started. Ned Freeman and 

I had been without sail for some time and were harp- 

ing perpetually on how we’d give anything for a 
boat... ‘just some simple little thing to knock around in 
with the wife and kids over week-ends.”’ Albert Spinks, who 
had heretofore led a relatively carefree life unbitten by the 
sailing germ, suddenly conceived a yen for the sea from an 
overdose of our propaganda. Eventually, after the fourth 
round of drinks one evening, some one of us asked the casual 
question: ‘‘Why don’t we build some sail boats in our spare 
time?” The result was like the explosion of a well-laid mine! 
Without further ado we framed a constitution binding 
ourselves: (a) to build three sailing boats of about 16-20 feet 
over all; (b) to allot twelve hours per week apiece of spare 
time to the effort until the three boats were done; (c) to draw 








lots for the finished hulls after they were all completed and 
each to rig his own hull to his own taste. Up to and including 
rudders, centerboards and centerboard cases, however, the 
hulls were to be exact duplicates from one set of moulds. 

The only hitch was that we were working a steady 49-hour 
week in the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., 
and the prospect was for more overtime rather than less. 
But in October, 1941, things didn’t look so bad. The Ger- 
mans were showing symptoms of bogging down in Russia 
and the Japs were hull down over the horizon. Our attitude 
was one of pre-Pearl Harbor unawareness. 

Quite without regard for the difficulties of construction, 
we plumped unanimously for the New Bedford whaleboat 
as our prototype. Through the courtesy of Alexander 
Crosby Brown, Corresponding Secretary of the Mariner’s 
Museum of Newport News, I obtained a set of lines of the 
last of the Beetle whaleboats and set to work to scale these 
down to 16 feet L.O.A. The result of a week’s work in this 
direction looked like a Maine pea pod suffering from glandu- 
lar troubles, and nothing like a whaleboat. My second at- 
tempt was better although it necessitated an overall length of 
20’ 3” and a beam of 5’ 4’’. In spite of the increase over what 
we had originally intended, the boys agreed that these lines 
would do; so we took a rough set of offsets and started a 
mould loft in Ned’s attic. 

In general, it should be prefaced that the New Bedford 
whaleboat model combines three attributes in well-balanced 
proportion, namely: speed, shoal draft and seaworthiness. 
No other small boat model distributes these qualities so 
evenly; there is always an emphasis on some one at the ex- 
pense of the others. Our experiment has demonstrated that 
this hull form can be scaled down to 20’ over all without 
losing the essential characteristics of the type. 

Particularly, however, it should be emphasized that, if the 
true whaleboat lines are held to, stability decreases rapidly 
and 20’ over all represents the absolute minimum for safety. 
From time to time, one sees published the lines of what 
purport to be 12’ and 15’ “whaleboats.’’ Careful analysis 
will reveal that these are no more whaleboats than was 
grandmother’s commode! Their beam has been so increased 
in proportion to their length (to insure stability) that all 
semblance to the New Bedford model has been lost and they 


“Spouter’s” solid mast is heavy and 
she is a bit tender when it breezes up 











“Narwhal,” with trysail and jib replacing the lateen 


have become “‘pea pods.” Braiding the tail of a jackass 
doesn’t make him a thoroughbred! 

Unfortunately one of the hulls which we built has not yet 
been rigged, thus any comparison must be between the two 
finished boats, Narwhal and Spouter. Neither of these is 
perfect, each being an experiment in a different direction. 
But the combined results give indications as to how the type 
performed and how it could, perhaps, be improved. 

In this discussion of our midget whaleboats, it is best to 
take up their three main aspects in the following order (1) 
Lines; (2) Construction and Arrangement; (3) Rig; and 
discuss each from the point of view of theory and perform- 
ance. This should give a good over all picture of the ac- 
tualities of our boats and the potentialities of the type. In 
the concluding installment, next month, we can take up the 
construction as we ultimately carried it out. 


Lines 


A study of the line plan (Fig. 1) shows a slippery hull form 
which will leave the water as cleanly when sailing on its ear 
as when upright. Within rather wide limits, resistance is not 
increased by heeling down. The water lines are in orthodox 
whaleboat tradition, though rather more full at the bow and 
stern than is customary in the prototype. There is less hol- 
low in the lowest water lines aft. This was the result of a 
disproportionate increase in beam demanded by the smaller 





“‘Spouter’”’ would be better for deck and coaming. She points high and, in light 
winds, is faster to windward than ‘“‘Narwhal.” Right, the heavy weather rig of 








boat. More signijicant are the diagonals which show an 
unusually symmetrical heeled surface. The secret of this 
hull’s freedom from wave- and eddy-making is probably to 
be found in the flatness of these diagonals. 

The buttocks retain the easy entrance and long run char- 
acteristic of the New Bedford whaleboat. A break with 
tradition was made, however, in the profile in that the stem 
and stern were knuckled slightly. This was to give an illusion 
of length and ‘‘reach”’ to the profile. It was found that the 
conventional tumble home bow and stern looked ugly on the 
short length. It can be seen from the photographs that this 
‘‘reaching’’ bow and stern makes all the difference between 
a ‘‘salty’’ boat and a punkinseed. 

All is not gold that glitters, however, and one bad draw- 
back mars this set of lines. It is noticeable in the body plan 
that the foregoing emphasis on slippery water lines, diago- 
nals and buttocks has sacrificed stability in the sections. 
The bilges are slack, the beam is narrow and the displace- 
ment is light. This makes for a boat with low initial stability. 
She is dependent on live ballast to keep her on her feet. 

We come thus to the old problem of: ‘‘Shall we design a 
given hull form to slip easily when heeled?” For, when we 
work to this end, initial stability automatically goes by the 
board due to the nature of the lines developed. This is a 
little like wearing a suit of armor to avoid injuries by falling; 
the more armor that is worn, the more likely becomes a 
fall due to topheaviness! 

The above approaches a problem in 
metaphysics and should be dropped 
hurriedly. The answer, as far as this 
boat is concerned, lies in one’s individ- 
ual preference. If speed and smartness 
are desired, the sections illustrated are 
O.K. If safety and verticality are the 
guiding principles, the boat should have 
more beam and harder bilges. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and 
Narwhal has never yet capsized through 


“‘Narwhal” has sleeping room in her cockpit 
and plenty of stowage space forward. Note 
the stout tabernacle for her unstayed, 
removable mast and the big forward hatch 
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Fig. 2. Sail plan of ‘“‘Spouter,” showing her modern rig Fig. 3. The sail plans of the two boats superposed 
a summer’s sailing under varied conditions. The most ever These boats function a great deal better light than they do 
taken over the gunwale has been a couple of pailfuls, and with heavy loads. A displacement of 1400 lbs. is probably 
this in spite of frequent hard driving. However, it must be __ their efficient limit. 
emphasized that she sails on her ear in any kind of a brisk 


breeze. ai 
It will be noted from the sectional area curves (Fig. 1) sahsuieemammhteiee:. peng 
that a draft of 7 inches takes a displacement of 1010 lbs. From the above discussion of displacement, it can be seen 


This was assumed for the load water line, but it wasfoundin __ that all structure in a small whaleboat has to be light. This 
practise that our boats draw at least 8 inches and displace —_is even more important than is the case in the larger size New 
1290 Ibs. with rig, cruising gear and one person on board. _— Bedford models. Beetle worked out a clever structure of light 
scantling. He depended on a combination 
of seam batten and lapstrake construction, 
put together with careful fitting, to resolve 
the antagonistic demands of light weight 
and strength. 

Our boats were so small as to demand a 
structural scheme even lighter in propor- 
tion to the stresses it would be called upon 
to withstand. This provided some in- 
triguing problems in minimum size scant- 
ling and fastening. The sheerstrake is the 
only heavy plank on the boat and even 
this is softwood for lightness. Its main func- 
tion is to absorb the grief which a small 
boat always undergoes at a dock. The 
frames are just thick enough to hold a 
screw point satisfactorily; they are spaced 
on 6” centers. The entire planking job is 
seam batten rather than with lapstraked 
garboard and shutter planks. This is to per- 
mit caulking seams everywhere and to in- 
sure easy replacement of damaged planks. 

An unorthodox feature of this scheme is 
the use of a fairing strip to force each plank 
into its proper concavity in relation to the 
frame. In the view “Section at Frame” 
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Fig. 1. The lines show a slippery model that will 
leave the water as cleanly when the boat is 
heeled as when she is upright 
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(Fig. 5) it can be seen readily that each plank would tend to 
flatten between seam battens were it not for this fairing 
strip. Customarily, in seam batten construction, each plank 
is allowed to flatten and the series of corners thus formed are 
planed off after the hull is planked up. Our planking was so 
thin (%{,’’) to begin with that we felt it unwise to sacrifice 
anything by planing. Naturally, we split some planks trying 
to follow this method but, by and large, it worked rather 
well. The boats came beautifully fair with little planing. 

Taken as a whole, this method gives the strongest, tightest 
job possible next to double planking. It has an advantage 
over double planking in that it is easier to put together. 
Furthermore, every faying surface can be inspected at any 
time and there is no chance for dry rot to infect the boat un- 
observed. However, the seam batten method, while cheaper 
than double planking, is still expensive and complicated. It 
involves careful fitting and fastening. The material is so light 
and delicate that it has to be handled fastidiously. Last but 
not least must be considered the multiplicity of fastenings 
essential to strength and tightness. Into each of our 20’ hulls 
went about 3000 screws, to say nothing of additional screws 
needed for deck, bulkheads, etc.! 

In practise, our boats have proved strong and completely 
leakproof. The hull is a compound structure deriving its 
strength from lamination. Without bulkheads or transverse 
stiffening, it is so limber that it will wriggle like a snake when 
one end is shaken. Press the stem toward the stern and the 
midship section will gape open 6”’ wider than normal! But, 
when pressure is released, it will spring right back into place. 
Bulkheaded, the hull becomes rigid and sings like a kettle- 
drum when tapped with a hammer. When bounced on a sand 
beach or careened with masthead tackle for painting, the hull 
shows just enough flexibility to take the unusual stress. 

The centerboard trunk is of conventional design, though 
heavier than is customary for this size boat. In spite of 
gloomy predictions by the rocking chair fleet, we used 34” 
thick steel plate centerboards. We were told that it would be 
impossible to lift them without a gantry crane! But we were 
after an unbendable centerboard and one which would pro- 
vide some righting moment when lowered. They have 
worked out well. To be sure, they are not easy to lift, one 
has to lean into it! But a tackle is not necessary. The sta- 
bility of the boat is greatly increased when this heavy board 
is lowered. (About 175 lbs. of steel.) To withstand the rack- 
ing stresses, the trunk logs were made of 2” by 4” teak; into 
these were rabbeted 7%” oak side walls. The trunklogs were 
bolted to the keel with carriage bolts while the sidewalls were 
dowelled to the trunklogs. In practise, the sidewalls have 
proved to be too light; they bulge under pressure of the cen- 
terboard. Fortunately, a spline slip-tongue was used in the 
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Fig. 4. Some results of stability calculations 
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Fig. 5. The construction details were carefully worked out 


sidewall seams so they do not leak; but another time they 
should be made at least 1” thick and, possibly, 1%”. 

The rudders are 1%” thick, of white oak, dowelled. This 
has proved to be a good shape for this type of boat. The 
weight of rudder and tiller is sufficient to keep it in the pin- 
tles under all conditions of sailing; yet the whole assembly 
will kick off the sternpost and avoid damage if it hits bot- 
tom. Inshoal water, the boat can be steered readily with anoar. 

Up to this point, the description has applied to both boats, 
and to the third hull as yet unfinished. But from here we 
took our departure, each of us arranging and rigging his 
boat to his own taste. ‘ 

For general arrangement, Ned Freeman decided to give his 
Spouter a try as an open boat with the idea that, if she did 
not work out, he could deck her over later. This layout was 
relatively simple. Transverse strength was gained by oak 
plank mast partners and oak double thwarts (one above the 
other) just abaft the centerboard trunk. Between these 
transverse members, a distance of about 6’ in the middle of 
the boat, was built a sunken deck about 12” above the water 
line. This provided stowage space under, and nullified most 
of the centerboard trunk as an obstruction. It made a com- 
fortable place for the crew to sit while sailing. 

Abaft the centerboard trunk and forward of the mast part- 
ners, end cockpits were constructed with a broad floor of 
plywood. This gave a private cockpit for the helmsman and 
a forward cockpit for sail and anchor handling. It proved an 
excellent arrangement for fair weather sailing but a wet one 
for rough water. Trim was in mahogany, with wide gunwale 
caps terminating in breasthooks on top of stem and stern- 
post. The photographs show her to be a racy and handsome 
boat, with plenty of room for crew. 

Spouter was, in consequence of this arrangement, lighter 
and livelier than Narwhal, whose layout is shown in the 
photograph of the deck view. The latter had probably 200 
lbs. more deadweight in the way of deck, bulkheads and 
gear as she was fitted out for overnight cruising. Not the 
least of her extra weights was a 5 hp. outboard motor, hung 
over the port quarter on a bracket for power cruising and 
stowed in the forward cuddy when sailing. This motor seems 
ample to drive her at four knots except into a strong head 
wind. 

An amazing total of gear can be stowed under Narwhal’s 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A light and roomy building helps speed construction. 
Decking nearly completed and deckhouses being erected 
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HE history of naval warcraft illustrates, beyond all pos- 
sible doubt, that there is no such thing as a new ‘‘type”’ 
of fighting ship. All are modifications of tried and tested 
vessels of an earlier design, or of similar types designed to 
perform the same function. The motor torpedo boat of 
World War II is a case in point. Her origin goes back many 
years. The Italians did much experimenta- 
tion with various kinds of torpedo-carrying 
motor craft shortly after the last war, and 
British designers went to work in earnest 
ten years or more ago. Motor torpedo 
boats, like most other types of warship, are 
not designed, but redesigned continuously. 
The characteristics of such boats, as re- 
gards their hull form, machinery, and 
armament has changed constantly, and 
will continue to change as long as they 
serve a useful purpose. These changes are 
based primarily on combat experiences. 
Outstanding among the British designs 
were the types of Scott Paine of the British 
Power Boat Company and of DuCane of 
Vospers, Ltd., and from their basic idea 
has been developed the PT’s as we know 
them today. Because of the manner in 
which motor torpedo boats are employed, 
all such craft — of whatever design — are 


Right, launching the first boat. Below, a Vosper 
recently built by the Harbor Boat Building Company 


Kent Hitchcock Photo 


Annapolis Yacht Yard photos by A. N. Miller 
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British Torpedo Boats, the Vosper M.T.B.’s are Being 
Built in Increasing Quantities by American Shipyards 


Deckhouses nearly complete and boats ready 
for the final coat of paint before launching 





basically similar in outward appearance. But each type, be 
they designed and/or built in the United States, Canada, 
or elsewhere for the Allied fleets by Elco, Higgins, Huckins, 
Vosper or any other, has individual design, constructional 
and operational differences which have been introduced and 
perfected by the individual builder. 





Less known to Americans are the Vosper M.T.B.’s (motor 
torpedo boats). These sleek yet sturdy craft have been em- 
ployed by the Royal Navy since the outbreak of the war and 
the part they have played wherever the White Ensign is 
aloft will add a thrilling and significant chapter to the naval 
history of this war. Today, a number of Vosper boats are 
being built for the British under Lend-Lease contracts by 
numerous American yards. 

The first contract to be awarded for their construction 
within the United States was with the Annapolis Yacht 
Yard, in June, 1941. The construction photographs here 
shown illustrate the application of American boatbuilding skill 
and constructional methods as demonstrated by that yard. 

Prior to the construction of the first boat, Annapolis engi- 
neers and designers went to work adapting the design to 
American construction methods and parts, and the present 





American-built Vosper, with certain minor variations and 
changes, is the result. 

Commander (E) Peter DuCane, R.N., who had much to 
do with developing the Vosper design, defined the require- 
ments of a motor torpedo boat as follows: ‘‘She shall be able 
to carry out an attack on the enemy at as high a proportion 
as possible of her full speed in the type of sea conditions 
likely to be met in the open in bad weather.”’ Hence the 
Vosper’s characteristically stiff hull. Later, he amplified his 


Above, fully planked up. 

Right, topside planking has 

been installed and decks 
are partially covered 


Left, a general view of the main shop at 

Annapolis, showing five keels set up. In the 

right foreground the frames are being as- 

sembled on the scrieve board. A number 

of fabricated frames also can be seen in 
the right and left foreground 





Above, a Vosper in frame, showing the sturdy construction 


concept of the design characteristics the ideal hull by saying 
that “‘the structure of a motor torpedo boat or similar craft 
has to be schemed in such a manner that the weight of the 
whole is the minimum possible compatible with strength and 
reliability.” 

Three years of war at sea have demonstrated that Vospers 
are admirably suited for the task to which they are assigned. 
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The Owner May Have to Help the Boat Yard this Spring 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


AILOR, beware the ides of March lest they 
catch you with your — beg pardon — asleep 
on watch. This spring in particular, the man 
who can and will do much of his own work is 
the one you are most likely to see later in the 
season sailing blithely, while his more indolent 
or less facile brother has perforce become a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the rocking chair fleet. This year in most of the yacht 
yards, there will probably be such a shortage of available 
man-power that the chances are the proprietor will welcome 
with open arms the man who offers to help commission his 
own boat. 

Another consideration at this time is the likelihood of 
there being a somewhat restricted launch service at your 
club this season. Perhaps the old faithful that has ferried 
you back and forth, lo these many years, will not go into 
commission as soon as usual. Cutting old man overhead, you 
know. With this possibility in mind, it would be wise to get 
to work on the dink early in the year so she will be ready 
for you when you have to row yourself out to your boat 
later on. 

Your spars and standing rigging, which are doubtless 
stored in a shed where you can work in cold and blowy 
weather, are good items to get after early. There are Satur- 
days and Sundays in February and March when the sun 
shines down with a welcome warmth, and it is a positive joy 
to get down to the yard and go to work, with scraper and 
sandpaper — the kind of work that would irk you no end, 
come launching time. Perhaps some of the splices in your 
wire rigging need re-serving — well, this is the time to tackle 
the job. 

While working on the spars, it is also a good time to get 
after your blocks. Most of them can be taken up to your 
home where you can work on them in comfort. Sandpaper 
them and get them ready for varnishing so that they may 
all be done at the same time. Take care not to get any 
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The outboard motor, 
that boon to weary 


oarsmen, is given a —— 


good going over &. e 


varnish in between the sheaves and the cheeks as this might 
cause the former to stick, wearing your precious rope. To do 
a really thorough job, the blocks should be taken apart 
before being varnished, the shells scraped and sanded, the 
rollers or pins oiled and set aside until the varnishing is 
finished. 

The interior of your cabin is always a candidate for a good 
going over, if not with scraper, sandpaper and paint brush, 
at least with a good washing solution to get off the grime of 
last season’s activities. Yor remember that time when little 
Billy spilled the marmalade, down between the side of the 
bunk and the mattress; and there was the night of the big 
rendezvous, when some of the boys came aboard with the 
accordion. That was when Chuck opened a bottle of beer 
and it squirted all over the cabin top. Get the bucket and 
the sponge, brother, and go to work — and do it early. Get 
up the floor boards and go over the bilge with a stiff whisk- 
broom, cleaning out the limbers as you go. If you haven’t 
already rigged a chain to keep your limbers open, now is as 
good a time as any to rig one. Get a piece of any non-rusting 
chain, long enough to reach almost the whole length of 
the boat, and small enough in diameter to fit easily 
through all the limbers; thread it through each one in 
turn and put a knot or some other form of stopper on 
each end, to prevent it being pulled out by mistake. A 
simple pull on this chain, from time to time will serve 
to keep your limbers open all season. A good, strong 
bronze spring at one end of the chain is a good idea, as 
it will pull it back into position, ready for another yank, 
each time that you use if for clearing limbers. 

Perhaps (or should I say surely?) the toilet needs a 
going over. It nearly always does. Don’t wait until you 
go into commission to discover that you have failed to 
repack that leaking gland that bothered you all last 
season. It’s not such a terrible job, once you get at it. 
A little neatsfoot oil on the leather washers, plungers or 
flappers is a good idea if you go as far as taking the 
whole outfit apart; otherwise, pour a little down the 
drain, work the handle, and hope-that it will reach its 
destination. 


Spring! The sound of the caulking mallet and the smell of fresh paint 
are abroad in the land, while the hand that rocks the cradle also puts 
the finishing touches on the family’s faithful boat 
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All lockers and drawers should be given attention at this 
time, too. Clean ’em out and make a fresh start. You may 
be surprised to see what you will find tucked about in out- 
of-the-way spots. That missing sneaker, cousin Sarah’s sun 
glasses, those water soaked cigarettes — clear ’em all out! 

Don’t forget the galley. Surely the ice box needs cleaning. 
And the stove — don’t overlook the stove. If it is a liquid 
burner, it probably needs to have its glands packed and its 


Spit and polish, scrub 
and sponge. The fem- 
inine members of the 
crew pitch in with a 
right good will 





pump leather oiled or renewed; if a coal burner, it is, in all 
likelihood, rusty. Get after the rust with putty knife and 
wire brush and give the whole a good coat of old-fashioned 
graphite stove blacking. Take a look at the fire brick with a 
view to renewing it if necessary. How is the deck iron? Did 
it leak last summer when you had those rainy days? Don’t 
forget to get after it now. 

Need I warn you that during the winter is the time to do 
overhaul jobs on your motor? Valves to be ground, carbon 
to be removed, timer to be cleaned and checked. All pump 
glands should be tightened and the packing renewed, if 
necessary. The carburetor would probably be the better for 
a thorough cleaning and adjustment; the gasoline strainer 
should, of course, be thoroughly cleaned. Perhaps there is 
a little sediment in your gas tank; if so, now is a good time 
to sluice it out with clean gas. A piece of copper wire passed 
through your fuel line, while the cleaning is going on, may 
remove some particles that could cause a lot of trouble next 
summer, if you should ever happen to get into a tight spot 
some time and need your motor in a hurry. 

While on the tank question, don’t overlook 
your water tanks and their connections. If you 
found sediment in your water last season, spring 
is the time to flush out the system. All your tanks, 
both gas and water, were naturally drained last 
fall, otherwise your water pipes would probably 
burst during the cold weather. Speaking of pipes, 
reminds me that, while you are working in the 
cabin and the floor boards are up, is the time to 
go over your pipe connections and fix any annoy- 
ing leaks that you may have been putting off at- 
tending to. 

Before leaving the cabin, it will be a good idea 
to go over the connections to your lights, if they 
are electric. Corrosion frequently sets up there 
during the lay-up, causing trouble next season. 
If they are kerosene, this is the time to give ’em 
a good cleaning, renew wicks if they are burned 


The owner of this cruising yacht, an old hand at the game, puts a 

bit of elbow grease on the sandpaper block. This year many 

boat owners who never did their own work before will no 
doubt be following his example 
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short; if not, at least trim them all ready for the first night 
aboard next summer. Chimneys come up nice and bright if 
wiped, inside and out, with crumpled up newspaper. 

If you are like most people, you simply hate the thought of 
cleaning paint brushes, with the probable result that the 
ones you used last spring are still foul with the dried paint 
of yesteryear. If so, you had better get yourself some good 
brush cleaner and follow the directions with care, for new 
brushes may be scarce and, in any event, good ones are 
expensive. When this disagreeable job is out of the way, you 
are ready to tackle the painting and varnishing. 

It is usually a good plan to sponge over your deck, cabin 
top and sides with a good washing solution, followed by 
plenty of clean water, just to get off the grime which seems 
to accumulate during the winter, even under the best of 
covers. If the varnish on your bright work is in bad shape, 
it should be removed with varnish remover, followed by a 
washing with turps or gasoline to neutralize the effects of the 
remover. After a light sanding, carefully wiped off, you are 
ready for varnishing. It is not advisable to varnish in really 
cold weather and to do so when the wind is blowing strongly 
is only inviting trouble, as the dust and dirt from all over 
the yard will come to rest in your wet varnish. Try to get 
your varnish on about nine or ten o’clock in the morning on 
a nice warm, windless day. The same directions apply to the 
application of paint, but not to the same degree. 

If your deck is canvas covered and is badly cracked, I 
don’t think that there is much that can be done to correct 
the condition. I have tried using paint remover, with rea- 
sonably satisfactory results, but it takes more patience than 
I am possessed of and, unless extreme care is exercised, may 
result in torn canvas. Do not, under any circumstances, try 
to burn the old paint off a canvas deck with a blow torch; 
it is practically impossible to do so without leaving burned 
canvas behind you. I know whereof I speak. If there are any 
small holes in the canvas (perhaps a cleat has been moved), 
work some white lead into the opening and ring it completely 
with copper tacks spaced so that their heads touch each 
other when they are driven home, thus forming a metal ring 
around the hole. Smear over some more white lead, or any 
hard drying seam compound, and allow it to dry thoroughly. 
Then sand the patch smooth and it is ready to be painted. 

If, over the years, paint has run down between the cabin 

(Continued on page 71) 
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British Combine Photos 


German “‘E” boats alongside their mother ship. Equipped with numerous guns as well as torpedoes, and carrying a crew 
of nineteen, they have a range of about 600 miles. The latest types have raised forecastles and enclosed torpedo tubes 
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The Vosper M.T.B.’s are Now Entering Their Fourth 
Year of Battle — And Are Scrapping as Lustily as Ever 


By J. C. HOLLOWAY 
Lieut. (E) Royal Navy 


workshop down to the dockside, when the Chief, cursing 

and muttering under his breath, came up the other way. 
This particular Chief Engine Room Artificer is a mild man as 
a rule and when he does cuss there is usually something quite 
wrong. ‘‘Every time we want to get some work done on the 
boats the —— skippers have to come down and say they 
want to take them out. Just a waste of petrol, that’s what it 
is. I wish you could do something about it, sir.” And he 
went his way still muttering. 

This seemed to be a bit odd, as I had two boats at long 


| WAS just walking across the railway lines from our Base 


notice for maintenance purposes; this means that if there is 





a “‘flap”’ I have about four hours to complete the particular 
job of repair or overhaul that is being done. As an M.T.B. 
engineering officer, I am charged with the maintenance of 
the mechanical departments of a flotilla of motor torpedo 
boats. Sometimes, when action is brewing, the C.O. says: 


«James, how soon can you get No. 45 ready? We have got to 


let ‘operations’ know as soon as all boats are ready for sea.” 
Maybe it will be five minutes, maybe an hour, or maybe four 
hours. But for a skipper just to go and take his boat when 
she is in my hands for maintenance is damn bad manners, 
to say the least. 

While I was still wondering about this, I heard and saw 
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A Vosper M.T.B. the moment after 
firing one of her torpedoes while 
she is running at full speed 








An M.1.B. recovering a practice torpedo atter firing. The smoke from the torpedo is caused by a flare placed in the head for easy identification 


the boats clearing the harbor mouth at a speed considerably 
above that allowed in the entrance, and remarked to some- 
one that the boys would get one hell of a dressing down be- 
fore they were through. The Admiral has a nasty habit of 
watching that sort of thing through a pair of binoculars. 
But, at the same time, there was an uneasy feeling in my 
stomach and so I went to the “‘ops” room to find out what 
was happening. The sub-lieutenant on duty was looking just 
a bit green about the gills. ‘The Salmon and Gluckstein * 
are off Boulogne,” he said. 

“What, in broad daylight?”” We knew it was in the wind 
but, in daylight and in the middle of the morning, it was 
inconceivable. 

I had a feeling that this had been the last time that I 
should see the boats or the lads who manned them, and felt 
very sick indeed. The rest of the story is well known. The 
torpedo planes went over, then the bombers and, last, the 
fighters. Then that familiar thrumming noise of M.T.B. 
engines was heard again — so some of them, at any rate, 
were coming back! In a moment we could see them all. To 
know that they were safe, without many losses and extraor- 
dinarily little damage, was an indescribable relief. 

People often wonder what goes on in one’s mind before 
going into action in an M.T.B. “You know, I’ve often won- 
dered what it’s like, Jimmy.”’ Well, I expect my own ex- 
perience applies to most people although there are some who 
seem to have no nerves whatever. There is an air of anticipa- 
tion and a nervous tension which is not shown by anyone, 
but I have never heard such cracks as those passed from one 

* In M.T.B. language, the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. 
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The practice torpedo has been made 
fast, and is now ready to be hoisted back 
on deck for another practice shot 








ship to another just before moorings are slipped. For in- 
stance, we had one boat which was always known as the 
“Wallflower.” Unfortunately, she was fitted with some dud 
engines and, whenever sailing orders came along, the damn 
thing always refused to start. One night, however, we really 
did get her under way on two engines and, by trailing in the 
port engine all the way across the harbor, we got that to fire 
also. There were wild cheers from a huge gathering on the 
dockside. ‘‘ Ye gods, the old crate’s got to sea at last!” 

The engineer officer poked his head out of the hatch, 
sweating like nobody’s business, and for once there was a 
broad grin on his face. He was really attached to that boat 
and spent most of his working hours trying to make her 
function. 

But to get back to the point; everybody seems to be happy 
on going into action and, when bullets start flying and you 
are on the business end, everything is fine as long as you 
have something to do — which, of course, is the usual way 
in an M.T.B. A revolver blazing away, even if only into thin 
air, is a big help for letting off steam, but the boys I take 
my hat off to are the three fellows in the engine room: a 
motor mechanic, a leading stoker and a stoker. Their job is 
just to wait, obey the orders on the engine room telegraph 
without losing a split second, and wait again while the 
skipper goes in on two or three runs for position. And then 
follows a woomf as the torpedoes are fired, which makes the 
hair rise on your chest, and then another wait while you 
count: ‘‘1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,.. .”’ If there is a dull explosion, 
you know it’s a hit and all the waiting for this one moment 
is justified. It’s usually ‘‘full ahead all three” after that, 
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and away off home. It is when you get back that you think 
of all the things that might have happened! 

People react differently. Some yell bloody murder at the 
enemy and beat the sides of the bridge; some go in with a 
cold, calculating look. But the brave man is the one who is 
scared as hell but nevertheless does the right thing at the 
right time. 

About the time of Dunkirk, boatbuilding and trials went 
on as usual but crews had to be trained in double quick time 
to get the maximum number of boats ready for sea. One boat, 
particularly, commanded by a R.N. lieutenant, was ordered 
out even before all the stores were on board. The crew were 
green as grass but, nevertheless, we had to go over to the 
enemy coast for one or two special reasons. On the first trip, 
there was a bit of a party, followed by an encounter in the 
fog with a Dornier ‘‘ flying pencil.’”’ The plane flew over mast 
high and our gunner opened up but, fortunately, only one 
solitary bullet emerged from one barrel and then both guns 
jammed. I say fortunately, because in the fog I don’t think 
they saw the M.T.B. and one bullet was not sufficient to 
attract their attention. That plane was in a position to blast 
us right out of the water. 

On the way home, in sight of 
our Own coast once more, we set- 
tled down to a steady run in, 
lighting up our fags and so forth, 
when without any warning high 
explosive landed all around us. 
Where were the shells coming 
from? There was nothing in sight 
but a dirty old tramp steamer 
plugging her way down the coast. 
But, apparently, she had a nice 
new gun aft and, like true British 
matelots, the crew was firing first 
and asking questions afterwards. 
(Later, they said they thought we 
were an ‘‘E” boat.) Under such 
circumstances, there is only one 
thing to do and that is to get out 
of the way, which we did to the 
tune of 2000 revs. Of course, you 
could let one of your “‘tin fish” go, but My Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty take rather a poor view of M.T.B.’s 
sinking ships on their own side. Still, we took a damn poor 
view of being fired at. 

Do M.T.B. crews live and eat on board? When the boats 
are at short notice, obviously the crews have to be ready to 
go out at a moment’s notice and so they live and eat and 
sleep on board in cramped, but comparatively comfortable, 
quarters. Each boat has a galley and a mess deck. They get 

‘quite the best food — in fact, if I want bacon and eggs for 
breakfast, I always go down to one of the boats to get it. 
And who cooks it? Anybody who happens to be around. 
There are few members of the crew who cannot cook up a 
good meal if need be, although usually the ‘‘sparker” takes 
charge of the galley, as he practically lives in the radio room 
and is below decks, anyway. 

It is pretty tough being in these small boats at an opera- 
tional base and with relatively little leave. M.T.B.’s have 
to be hauled every so often, as their wooden hulls soak up a 
lot of water and, consequently, have to be dried out. Nat- 
urally enough, the bottoms get foul. The engines must also 
be stripped periodically for valve setting, oil changing, spark 
plug cleaning and so on. It is then that we pack the lads off 
on the train and tell ’em to be good, ‘“‘and if you can’t be 
good, be careful.” 

I think a year is about the aHotted span of the average 
individual at one operational base. After that, one is rather 





A practice torpedo breaking 
water at the end of a run 
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inclined to go “‘nuts” and the Doc grabs you by the collar. 
Then it’s either a shift, or Chatham for a ‘‘rest cure.”’ I saw 
one first class skipper playing hide and seek with his cap 
round a couple of large concrete blocks one day. I think he 
was chasing the gremlin that had given him a lot of trouble 
a few nights before. It was all right; the Doc got him and 
he’s perfectly fit again now. 

The German “E” boat, which many believe to be the 
counterpart of an M.T.B., is a somewhat larger vessel. Ap- 
parently, there are a variety of different types, varying in 
size, speed and armament. The one that was captured some 
while back was a steel ship about 110 feet long, engined with 
Diesels. Generally speaking, an ‘‘E”’ carries heavier arma- 
ment than an M.T.B., yet has a speed very much the same. 

And here one might dispel a popular misconception; our 
M.T.B. is not built as an anti-‘‘E” boat vessel; she is purely 
an assault craft to oppose larger surface ships, and is so 
designed that she can be readily adapted for anti-submarine 
work. We build a quite different class, or classes, of ship for 
anti-‘“E” boat work, which we call M.G.B.’s, or Motor 
Gun Boats. These vary in size from about 70 feet to 150 feet 
in length (a Fairmile, for example, 
is a type of M.G.B.) and do not 
carry torpedoes. But they do bris- 
tle with guns which the Hun finds 
most unpleasant. Actually, the 
70-footers are identical with the 
M.T.B.’s but are fitted with guns 
instead of torpedoes. In a light, 
high speed craft you have to make 
the choice of one or the other; the 
weight of both together would im- 
pair the speed too greatly. 

There is not a great deal more 
that we know about ‘‘E” boats 
as, to the best of my knowledge, 
few have been successfully towed 
home. However, many have been 
sunk or severely damaged. Both 
sides go to great length to make 
sure that their ships are not cap- 
tured but the photograph gives a 
better idea of what an ‘‘E”’ boat looks like than I can, as 
most of us are privileged to see them only in the dark, inas- 
much as almost all of the encounters with them are at night. 

~The M.T.B., although small in size (less than 45 tons), 
must not be considered as a fair weather craft. Speed, of 
course, in rough weather, has to be reduced considerably or 
the hull will bang itself to pieces — or, rather, the men inside 
it will be banged to pieces. But the stiff Vosper hulls can take 
seas Over green as long as they are not driven into them too 
hard. How much the boat gets thrown about depends, to a 
great extent, on the skill of the coxswain. If he is experi- 
enced, she can ride quite a heavy sea without taking a beat- 
ing but if he is bad — heaven help the crew! I remember a 
successful attack early in the war being carried out by an 
R.N. lieutenant in a Force 6 sea when he got both torpedoes 
into a merchantman at long range. The worst kind of 
weather in which one operates is when you have to drive 
hard into a short chop. That really does set your stomach 
into your boots, and it’s an experience that just has to be 
experienced to be appreciated. 

The crew of an M.T.B. usually consists of ten men, in- 
cluding the officers. The captain is usually a lieutenant, 
R.N. or R.N.V.R. The first lieutenant is rather apt to be a 
sub-lieutenant, R.N.V.R. The navigator, also a Lieutenant, 
R.N.V.R., is the one who, as was said by one of the American 
PT boat officers, ‘‘ works by guess and by God.” In any sort 

(Continued from page 77) 
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Part IV— Learning to Sail and Get- 
ting the Most out of Your Ice Boat 


By RAYMOND A. RUGE 


Ice boats lined up for the start of a race. 
As in sailing races, the start is most 
important. Photo by Mead Gliders, Inc. 


AVING designed, built or bought the ideal ice boat, 
t-' it now behooves us to do what we can to help get 
the most out of her. Again we are confronted by 
certain limits of time and space, and must necessarily con- 
dense the description of sailing and racing tactics. It is 
probably wiser, in any case, to confine ourselves to funda- 
mentals and basic principles, for they are practically all 
that can be learned from a printed page. The finer points 
of handling and maneuvering can be hinted at, but cannot 
be learned anywhere but in the cockpit of a boat under way. 
Upon arrival at the lake or river where you are to sail, 
it is often possible to find a spot where the trailer in which 
_ your boat has been transported can be run right out on the 
ice. The runner-plank should first be set up on two blocks or 
horses, wherever it is most convenient and offers the shortest 
carry for the heavier backbone. These two hull members 
should be carefully trued up before any fastening bolts are 
driven home, and should be constantly checked with a 
steel tape while the hull guy-wires are being taken up. On a 
typical stern-steerer, where there are guys both fore and aft 
from the runner-plank, they should be taken up uniformly 
and with great care to make sure the plank is both square 
with the backbone and not bent forward or aft at the ends. 
The latter is really the more important consideration, for 
a boat out of square will run perfectly well as long as her 
runners are parallel to each other — but a boat whose plank 
has been pulled too hard by both bow-guys, will ‘‘toe-in,”’ 
and will seem to drag. The bow-steerer with fuselage back- 
bone uses a somewhat different system. The two guys to 
the bow are only preventer-stays, to counteract the twisting 
tendency should a runner get caught in a rut. It is easy to set 
these guys too tight and cause the runners to “‘toe-in.”’ 
With plank and backbone assembled, set the bobstay up to 
a good drum-tightness. 

With hull set up, step the mast. Any light mast can be set 
by four men — one taking the headstay, one each shroud, 
and the fourth attending to the foot. The spar is first stood 
upright on the ice alongside the boat, and is lifted vertically 
until the foot can be mounted on the step. The man on the 
foot keeps it from slipping and attends to the vertical lifting 
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and actual stepping, while the other three keep the spar. 
from falling. The stays should be quickly fastened into 
place. 

Heavy masts should never be set “‘by hand.” There is 
real danger in handling a heavy stick on slippery ice; danger 
both to men and mast. The use of a simple gin-pole will 
eliminate all danger and will enable you to step a big mast 
in a breeze without the usual ‘‘bad moments.” The gin- 
pole is simply a wooden or pipe pole with a spike in the foot 
and three rope guys, plus a set of light tackle blocks, at 
the head. It should be a few feet longer than half the mast 
length. The pole is set vertically on the ice beside the mast 
step, with its guys running to bow and runner-plank just 
like the stays of the mast. The mast, with all stays and 
halliards carefully set in position, is then fastened to the 
hoisting tackle by a loose rope noose at its balancing point. 
The spar is then hoisted until its foot can be placed on the 
step, and the stays are set temporarily. 

In setting up the headstay, adjust it with the main sheet 
strapped down, so the boom will ride up where it belongs 
when sailing. The shrouds should be set up only snug, since 
the more they are tightened, the more the runner-plank 
bends, and excessive tightening of the shrouds only results 
in throwing a constant and useless strain on the plank. 
Now go over every shackle and turnbuckle, and using cotter- 
pins or soft brass wire, fix each so that it cannot come adrift. 
If the shrouds on your boat are rigged with turnbuckles, the 
lower ends of the wire should be thoroughly wrapped with 
tape, to prevent kinking at this point of the slack lee shroud 
when sailing. 

Runners should have been aligned at home but check 
them now, before trying to sail. A ‘‘runner-batten”’ is used 
for this. It is a piece of pine, about 144""x3”, and a little 
longer than the gauge or “‘track”’ of the main runners. With 
the boat blocked up on her three horses (every boat should 
have her own), the two big runners are placed in their 
chocks, with a little wooden wedge inserted between top of 
runner and after-side of runner-plank, to keep them parallel 
to the ice and in normal sailing position. Now place the 
batten under the two cutting edges, and notch it to fit the 








gauge of the runners directly under the riding bolts. If the 
edges show this same gauge both fore and aft, all is well; 
but if they are out of line, the adjustable chock must be 
shifted until they are exactly parallel. 

With the preliminaries at last completed, we are ready to 
make sail. If the wind is light to normal, full sail should be 
carried, but if there is a lot of fancy hiking in evidence, or if 
the wind is obviously ‘‘tough,’’ start out with a small sail. 
The colder the day, the more wallop the puffs seem to 
carry, and the harder and more glassy is the ice. Full sail 
may often be carried on a warm day when the ice is melting 
on top in a breeze whose strength would wreck the boat in 
short order were the temperature twenty degrees colder. 
Ice conditions must also be considered. On good ice, where 
the boat can run freely, there is far less stress on rigging and 
sails than on soft or snow-covered ice, through which the 
boat must plow. 

Next, the battens should be placed in their pockets and 
set at the desired curvature before hoisting. Use plenty of 
curvature in light airs, and less in strong breezes, and be 
careful to use the same amount of curvature in all battens 
or the sail will not set well. Now fasten the sail to the boom 
and station a helping hand at the after end of the boom to 
hold it up and to keep it from slatting. The boat should be 
set down on the ice before sail is hoisted, and the rudder 
should be turned as far as it will go so as to turn her in a 
circle in case the wind takes charge by a sudden shift. 
Boats have more than once been known to sail right off their 
horses when a sudden puff has caught their sails aback. 

We now come to the question of proper boat handling. 
The rules of any established ice yacht club, of the Eastern 
or Northwestern Ice Yachting Associations or of the Inter- 
national Skeeter Association will give anyone a good slant 
on how to conduct oneself in competition. On the days 
when everyone is ‘‘just sailing around” and the racing rules 
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A big stern-steerer takes a high hike, which reduces her 
speed. The rudder is already turned to “‘luff her down” 


are not in effect, there are two cardinal rules: Give everyone 
and everything plenty of room, and use your head. The 
Show-off and his twin brother, the Nitwit have no more 
place here than they have in aviation. 

Assuming that you have gone through the operation of 
setting-up, rigging and hoisting sail, you have about reached 
the point where you are ready to get under way. Having 
pushed the boat well clear of everyone and everything, 
gather in the sheet until it is fairly close-hauled and, turning 
the rudder slightly, push the boat ahead until the sail fills. 
About two more steps and in you hop, for as soon as that sail 
fills, things begin to happen. 

We will assume that you are an experienced sailboat 
skipper, but new to ice boating. You know your fundamen- 
tals and your experience ought to run more or less along 
these lines: You will be sailing a few points off the wind, not 
too fast, and your first reaction will be that ice boating 
is pretty tame. You near the shore, turn into the wind and 
fill away on the other tack like an old timer. It’s too easy! 
This could keep on all day — except that you eventually 
reach the end of the lake. You have learned from these 
first few tacks that the sheet must be kept trimmed tight 
once the boat gets under way, and that the turn from tack 
to tack should be a smooth, easy swing and not a sudden 
jerk. 

So you bear off to leeward, letting the sheet run free, in 
true sailing fashion, but your boat ambles along idly, stern 
to breeze, with her sail alternately filling and luffing. She 
picks up a little now and then but, for the most part, she 
just sulks — and just then another boat zooms past at about 
ten times your speed, close-hauled! Then you suddenly 
remember that you have heard somewhere about ice boats 
always being kept close-hauled. So you sheet her down flat — 
and she quits entirely. You ease the sail out again, and a little 
life seems to show itself, but not enough to be interesting. 
In desperation, you turn her around and start off to wind- 
ward once again, and everything runs as well-as ever. You 
wait until she gets going pretty well and swing her off again, 
this time determined to keep her close-hauled all the time. 
About halfway through the turn, some terrific force sud- 
denly picks up the entire boat and seems to sling her forward 
like a shot from a gun. At the same time, the weather runner 
starts reaching for the sky, and you react as any sailor 
would, and let the sheet run. Down she comes — with a 
crash. You are beginning to suspect that there’s a thing or 
two you haven’t picked up yet about handling one of these 
things. More like a bucking broncho than a boat — and 
temperamental, too! You keep trying, and you finally man- 
age to get back where you started, perhaps by doing a bit 
of pushing along the way. But you have learned several 
things. 

Having made port and taken your share of kidding, you 
will doubtless start out again shortly. Again you find going 
to windward perfectly simple, so you experiment with sailing 
straight across the lake and back, keeping the wind abeam. 
You soon discover that attempting to carry the sail at any- 
thing like the proper sailboat angle for such a course results 
in a constantly shaking sail— so you instinctively sheet 
it in and sail gaily back and forth. You are still “leery” of 
jibing, so you make all your turns into the wind, with no 
difficulty except a wildly flapping sail and a few broken 
battens. Twilight brings the day’s fun to a close, and you 
sail in, round up head to wind and step out, determined to 
have another go at this downwind mystery in the morning. 

Arriving at the lake bright and early next day you are 
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secretly thankful that there are two or three others on deck 
also. This downwind business may call for a bit of coaching 
and you figure that you’ll watch how the others do it. 
Presently a boat puts out from the club and starts up the 
lake. After a few tacks, she reaches the weather mark, 
rounds it without slackening speed, makes a long easy turn 
off the wind, and suddenly her weather runner takes off! 
So far, you recall vividly your own experience of the day 
before, and this is where you had to let the sheet run. But 
the skipper out there doesn’t do that. The runner stays up 
there for possibly ten to fifteen seconds, while the boat seems 
to gather speed until she is fairly streaking along. The hike 
gradually smooths out into a long descending glide as the 
_ runner eases back to the ice as light as a feather. Apparently 
the course is changing now, for the sail flaps idly once or 
twice and then fills away on the other side. A jibe! but with 
so little fuss! Two or three more long jibes, and the boat 
approaches the lee mark. Her sail seems to flap more and 
more, and she loses quite a bit of speed before the mark is 
reached. She rounds it gracefully and starts back up the lake. 
The whole breathless swooping trip down the lake has taken 
less than a minute — it seems like only a few seconds — and 
yet you know it is a good honest mile. Noticing your mo- 
tionless boat, her skipper rounds up close by and stops by 
dragging his spiked heel on the ice. Then he turns the rudder 
athwartships, unreaves the main sheet, and walks over to 
see if there is any trouble, or whether he can lend a hand. 
Upon learning that he has been giving an exhibition per- 
formance, he seats himself on the runner-plank. 

“You are dead right,” says he, “‘sailing downwind and 
making the windward turn are tricky at first, because they 
are so different from what you do in a sailboat. These ice 
boats slip along so easily that a sharp puff sends them 
shooting ahead and, if their sails are not strapped in tight, 
they will really bump into the slower-moving air ahead of 
that puff. That is what happened to you when you sailed 
with your boom way out. But if you strap an ice boat down 
tight and stand her exactly tail to the wind, she won’t go 
either — because the wind has nothing to blow on! The 
trick is to get going as you make the turn and catch the wind 
right abeam, and keep on turning. You will then be running 
at high speed and can even sail straight down the wind for 
a way if you want to. You will lose speed if you do, though, 
because you aren’t showing any canvas to the wind. The 
way to pick up speed again is to turn to one side or the other 
until you have all the speed you want, and then turn 
gradually off the wind again. This is called ‘tacking down 
wind,’ and it’s really perfectly simple. Sometimes little 
shifts in wind direction will make it possible for the boats 
to sail nearly a straight line course from mark to mark, but 
that is really racing stuff. The basic idea is always to tack 
down the wind.” 

“It sure looks like a quick way to get from there to here,” 
you reply. ‘‘How about that swell turn you made at the 
weather mark? When I tried it, I got all crossed up and 
almost broke my boat in two!”’ 

“That turn can be plenty nasty sometimes,” he agrees, 
“but if you watch your chance and swing off just after a puff 
rather than right in the middle of one, it really isn’t so hard. 
The main thing is to expect a sudden burst of speed and a 
possible hike. If you know they are coming, you won’t be 
caught by surprise. There is a choice of ways to bring her 
down out of that hike, too. You picked the natural one, and 
let go your sheet, so she came down too fast. You can get 
better results by just giving her a little bit of sheet, rather 


A perfect hike for a stern-steerer. The weather runner is not too far above 
the ice and the boat continues to travel fast. From ‘‘Wings on the Ice” 
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than the whole works. But the best thing to do, if you are 
on good ice, is to keep on turning; as she gets further around, 
the wind will be coming from more and more aft until it lets 
her down automatically. What really happens is that she 
sails away from the wind because, even though you know it 
is really coming from the stern, you will feel it in your face. 
Sometimes you have to combine the turning with a little 
sheet-slipping; it’s all a matter of judging the speed of the 
boat, the speed of the wind and the ice conditions. In soft 
ice, a boat hiking with the wind from the quarter will get 
her feet caught and capsize if you aren’t careful. 

“Tf you are sailing the leg to windward and want to cure 
a hike, the best thing to do is to luff, because that will take 
you exactly where you want to go — to windward. That is 
where the bow-steerers have a big advantage. Whenever 
they catch too much wind and their big runners slip or skid 
a little, they point right into the wind, which is safe, and 
they run dead to windward, which is fine and dandy. But 
when the stern-steerers get too much, they fall away up 
forward, which makes them show more sail to the wind, and 
they are really in a box. They are always fighting to keep 
their heads up. The bow-steerers usually take them when 
the wind is strong. In light airs, one good boat is as fast as 
another — no matter how she steers. 

“On the third point of sailing, with the wind abeam the 
whole way, hiking must be expected all the time if the wind 
has any power in it. The best trick in light airs is to sail 
straight from mark to mark. If it is blowing, run off from 
the first mark and get up speed, then swing up and sail a 
regular tack for the other mark. The idea at all times is to 
make the most speed with the least trouble. Remember that 
the one who wins the race is usually the one who does the 
best job of doping out the tricks of the course. And take 
a tip from me. Leave the acrobatic stuff to the boys who 
pose for the photographers. It’s a pretty good bet that 
every stunt you have seen in pictures is something that will 
either slow you up or get you in trouble, maybe both. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Winter Danger Points 


By TOM McCAHILL 






HIS winter, due to war work and Coast Guard 
activities, more yachts are remaining in com- 
mission than ever before. This, of course, calls 
for extra precaution and care of the engine. 
Winter running is quite different from the 
2— usual summer stuff. To begin with, problems 
arise ty at hardly ever occur during the balmy months from 
May to November; sweating and condensation is one and is 
a sure killer of many parts when the resulting corrosion gets 
to work. Another silent saboteur brought on by cold weather 
is lubricating oil and grease that have become thickened or 
hard, as the viscosity is increased several hundred per cent 
according to the degree of cold. This creates an extreme re- 
sistance and causes difficult starting, to say nothing about 
what it does to your battery. And, while on the subject of 
batteries, these units themselves have their own danger 
points in cold weather. Perhaps one of the unconsidered 
dangers brought on by cold is the extreme expansion and 
contraction of metal which, naturally, is exaggerated as the 
mercury drops. 

Another cause of harm is the vacuum created by a cooling 
engine. This causes moisture to be drawn into the cylinders 
with open valves; this moisture remains to pit pistons and 
valve seats. Yes, winter presents many problems unfamiliar 
to our usual summer yachtsman. So, with this in mind, let’s 
start at the beginning with causes and, wherever possible, 
the cures or preventives. 


Cold Weather Stopping 


I list stopping first because this is really where the cycle 
of winter operations should begin since, if the engine is shut 
off correctly, starting will be a much simpler problem the 
next time you wish to use your junior battleship. So, when 
you’ve finally caught your mooring or scraped the dock 
where you tie up, don’t shut off the engine! If yours is a twin 
screw job, this goes double. Let the engine idle at about 600 
r.p.m. for at least eight or ten minutes so that it can cool off 
gradually. If you have a manually controlled water cooling 
valve, you can start cooling down with this after four or five 
minutes of idling. Now, if you are satisfied that she’s as cool 
as she will get by idling, close the switch. Now, how long 
will it be before you use the engine again? If several days, 
drain the oil in a covered container if convenient, and store 


’ it in a warm place. 


Next, tie a red tag on the switch to indicate that there is 
no oil in the crankcase. Next, if you own an old steamer robe 
or similar covering, throw it over as much of the engine as 
you can. The cooling down before shutting off will prevent 
much of the usual condensation and covering the engine will 
be an added help: Now make sure that your batteries are 
fully charged. A half discharged battery will freeze more 
quickly than Hitler strolling through Jerusalem. Make sure 
that there is no water in the bottom of the carburetor or fuel 
cleaner. Then insert a plug (preferably made of soft wood) 
in the exhaust outlet; this prevents dampness getting at the 
engine through open exhaust valves. Now tie another red tag 
on the starting switch advising of this condition also. 


Starting in Cold Weather 


If you were good and did as outlined above in properly 
shutting off the engine, you have little to do unless it’s ex- 


tremely cold in your engine compartment (where you should 
have a thermometer). Thirty-five degrees and under is ex- 
tremely cold. In this case, heat the oil before pouring it back 
into the crankcase, then remove the plug in the exhaust line 
and start. If you were only half good and didn’t remove the 
oil or cover the engine, start out by carefully wiping damp- 
ness from entire electrical system, especially at the plugs. 
Next, if possible, turn the engine over several times by hand, 
thus breaking the ‘‘cold seal’”’ and saving the strength of 
your battery. After this, remove the exhaust line plug, throw 
the switch and praise the Lord if you’re still in commission. 
If she starts, watch your oil gauge like the proverbial hawk 
for several minutes. As the oil will circulate poorly, if at all, 
until warmed and thinned out, do not race your engine until 
it’s warm! The damage caused by racing a cold engine is al- 
most unbelievable. Remember that gear lubricants have a 
tendency to ‘‘channel’’ and not move freely when cold so, 
when the engine is finally warm, remember your gear box, 
etc., and pull away from your mooring slowly. 

Another caution. Don’t over choke, since low crankcase 
temperatures make for slow evaporation and dissipation of 
any raw gas that might pass the rings. 


A Few Thoughts in General 


It’s a wise idea to consult your oil company or engine 
dealer regarding the proper viscosity oil to use in extreme 
cold weather; also, be sure to replace all summer grease with 
a light winter grade which won’t cake up. Be sure to have 
your battery fully charged at all times since the work of turn- 
ing a cold engine is a battery killer without a peer. Have 
plenty of soft cloths around for wiping off dampness. One 
or two cans of carbon tetrachloride will be found useful in 
extreme cases. Incidentally, a household flit gun, filled with 
carbon tetrachloride, will dry up almost anything, including 
your breath. 


Carbureter Adjustments for Cold Weather 


- Most carburetors in use today have only one adjustment, 
and that is for idling. The intermediate and high speed jets 
are usually fixed, with no adjustment at all. This system, like 
the automatic choke, was designed for the layman and, as a 
result, the man who really knows engines suffers since he no 
longer has any control over the mixture which the carburetor 
delivers. 

The only alternative is to remove the carburetor and 
change the jets. A carburetor with its jets designed for 
temperate weather is hardly the one to use at zero tempera- 
ture. The best you can hope for in this set-up is a good all 
purpose carburetor (hot or cold) which is, at best, none too 
good. Meantime, consult your carburetor man about jets 
of the proper size. 


The Importance of a Long Warm-up Period 


There are several reasons for a slow warm-up, especially 
in cold weather. First, when cold, your oil is, as stated before, 
in a thickened condition. This means that, for some time 
after starting, there is not a sufficient flow of oil to form a 
protective film or coating over the moving parts. In other 
words, if you race your engine before a normal flow of 
lubrication is developed, metal will rub against raw metal 

(Continued on page 66) 








Eastern supply base for the U. S. Fleet at Mechanicsburg. The buildings in the background 
are classed as “‘heavy duty” and are equipped with cranes; those in the foreground 





are “‘light duty” and are served by truck cranes. There are sixty-three buildings in all 


SUPPLYING THE NAVY’S FIGHTING FORCES 


The Mechanicsburg Naval Supply Depot 


By FRED CREBBIN Ill 


VER a huge expanse of the picturesque Cum- 
berland Valley, which once echoed the can- 
nonading of Confederate artillery, is now 
heard the clatter of the carpenter’s hammer, 
the puffs and grunts of powerful tractors and 
Diesel engines at the huge Mechanicsburg 
Naval Supply Depot. This Depot, operated under the 
direction of naval officers who have specialized in their work, 
will house the endless array of equipment required by the 
United States Navy fighting forces: everything from the 
most minute gear of watch-like precision to gigantic ship’s 
boilers and powerful Diesel engines. 

Ever since there was a Navy, ships have relied on coastal 
base facilities for food, fuel, clothing, ammunition and other 
supplies. The unpredictable exigencies of the war, however, 
have created abnormal and urgent demands for materials 
which every coastal depot could not logically be expected to 
meet. Because of this fact, the Secretary of the Navy 
authorized several well-located inland reservoirs of supply, 
and of these Mechanicsburg is the first to be commissioned 
and the largest under construction. 

An area of approximately 3500 square miles was carefully 
looked over before the site was finally approved. The Navy 
sought a flat area near adequate rail and highway connec- 
tions; availability of labor was also considered. The Com- 
manding Officer of the Base; Captain E. H. VanPatten, 
estimates that, when completed, the buildings will provide 
more than 7,000,000 square feet of covered storage space. 
Built of wood and concrete, building after building has risen 












An interior of one of the 
Diesel warehouses. Interior 
railroad tracks facilitate han- 
dling supplies weighing from 
an ounce to a ton 


on the tract without the use of steel or other vital war 
materials. 

The Depot was designed to provide a storage place for all 
types of materials required by the Navy within easy shipping 
distance of East Coast bases. It also contains the largest 
Diesel and gasoline engine parts section in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Comparable to a small city, in some respects it over- 
shadows the neighboring community of Mechanicsburg in 
size. There are seventeen miles of paved streets, the equiva- 
lent of ninety miles of conventional highway. The Depot has 
its own railway classification yard, one-fourth as big as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s largest yard at Enola. Mechanics- 
burg is no mere war development, for it is expected that the 
Depot will remain permanently in operation. 

The ramifications of the work at Mechanicsburg are so 
extensive and so much of the work highly technical that a 
comprehensive picture is best given by way of figures. The 
purpose of the Depot’s Engine Parts Section is to furnish 
promptly the exact parts required for the repair and main- 
tenance of any and all internal combustion engines in use or 
built by or for the floating units of the armed forces of the 
United States, including lease-lend installations. This in- 
volves servicing over 100 different classes of vessels, ranging 
from battleships and aircraft carriers to the smallest Coast 
Guard patrol vessel or captain’s gig. 

The Diesel engine section alone represents the products of 
over fifty manufacturers supplying more than 500 separate 

(Continued on page 80) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


Christmas blues to be able to take a little tale of Yuletide 

cheer, of peace on earth good will to men, and of chanting 
in the chilly dawn. . . . Well, down at Dismal Spit where 
I stay when I’m ashore there is a Commanding Officer who 
hides a heart of gold beneath a forbidding exterior. And this 
C.O., knowing how the spirit yearns toward the folks at 
home amid the stern realities of war, bethought him of a way 
to make Christmas day seem different. He ordered out a 
working party of enlisted men — storekeepers, seamen, 
machinist’s mates, anybody with a good voice — and told 
them to rouse the base with song. They did. At zero six 
hundred (six a.m. to you) the lilt of ‘‘ Jingle Bells’ drew me 
from my slumbers. “ Nuts to you, sailors,’’ quoth I, drawing 
the pillow over my head. But then my alarm clock went off 
and, since I had to get up anyway, I listened to the music 
in better humor. As I dressed, I even forgave the songsters 
the cornet that accompanied their valiant efforts. Far and 
near the serenaders wandered, halting at the. Marine bar- 
racks, the C.P.O. quarters, the Administration Building, 
finally returning to come to rest outside the officers’ quarters, 
where they sang ‘Jingle Bells” (their only tune) four times 
hand running. All kidding aside, it was a worthy gesture, 
goodheartedly conceived and enthusiastically executed, and 
I thought it rather fine that they paid us officers such partic- 
ular attention. . . . The singing ceased, there was a moment 
of suspended animation when my thoughts turned back to 
childhood’s happy days. Then a chorister remarked feelingly 


HOPE all of you have recovered sufficiently from the 


- to his buddies: ‘‘ Well, I hope that woke the bastards up.” 


A story with a happier ending is that of the rescue of the 
men aboard the yawl Zaida which was adrift in the Atlantic 
for three weeks ending two days before Christmas. As you 
have probably read, the yawl took a beating off Nomans 
Land in the heavy blow of December 3rd and 4th, disap- 
peared from the ken of man for four days, and was there- 
after sighted and lost several times before she was worked 
back to the coast and made a landfall between Hatteras 
and Cape Lookout, where searching craft made contact, 
took the Zaida in tow and put the crew ashore at Ocracoke 
Inlet, N.C., 25 miles distant. The paper in which I read the 
report said that in twenty-one days the Zazda “drifted” 3100 
miles. I don’t know who thought that one up, but it is a good 
one. When the Brilliant made her phenomenal crossing to 
England in 1933, she sailed 3200 miles in 17.75 days at an 
average speed of 7.3 knots. To do it, her devoted crew of 


old men had to keep her on the beam every minute But 
Zaida, partially dismasted (she had lost her mizzen), aver- 
aged 6 knots — according to the paper. 


Maybe it’s the difference between summer sailing, to 
which I’m accustomed, and winter sailing, to which I’m 
not. There are so many other differences that I now rise to 
ask whether Popper was right when he said that he didn’t 
think auxiliary yachts suitable for antisubmarine warfare. 
I never have denied that a good yacht, properly handled, 
can stay afloat in extremely heavy weather, or that an 
exceptionally good yacht, if left to herself, will ride out 
gales and hurricanes. The Zaida was on antisubmarine 
patrol. When she was blown offshore — again I derive my 
information from the newspaper — the Eastern Sea Frontier 
employed dozens of craft and about twenty-five planes in 
the search for her. That it was necessary to divert twenty- 
five planes and dozens of boats from their regular job of 
patrolling the sea lanes is an indication that Zaida shouldn’t 
have been out there at all. In my book, it doesn’t add up. 


Which reminds me that it’s now more than two years 
since I’ve laid eyes on Hotspur, although I’ve heard from 
time to time that she is weathering the war as well as can 
be expected. A friend of mine here in Dismal Spit speaks of 
her now and again and tells me that he and Phil Rhodes 
have been conducting a desultory correspondence regarding 
improvements that could. be made in her. So far, he says, 
they’ve agreed only that her offset propeller and shaft 
should be removed and placed on the center line. But, as I 
happen to like the propeller where it is, my friend tells me 
that I may leave it there. 


Do you remember tales we used to hear in the last war 
of newly indoctrinated ensigns who noticed that the ship’s 
chronometer was five hours fast and set it to Eastern Stand- 
ard Time? Well, it has happened again, except that now 
that we’re on War Time the chro had to be set back only 
four hours to make it agree with the clock in the charthouse. 
And I’ve heard a new one, having to do with the Flinders 
bar. A four-striper, making an inspection of a newly com- 
missioned patrol boat, noted that the deviation table read: 
“Flinders bar: None.” “‘Where is your Flinders bar?”’ he 
asked the ship’s quartermaster. “I don’t know, sir,” said 
the Q.M., “but I think the boatswain’s mate keeps it with 
his crowbar.” 
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An Auxiliary skipper receives patrol instructions 








A C.G. Auxiliary man standing a watch-tower tour 





WITH THE U. S$. COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


> The ever alert publication Upstream, bul- 
letin of the St. Louis District, publishes a 
communication from Captain Ellis Reed-Hill, 
Director of the Auxiliary, which warrants the 
attention of all Auxiliary members wherever 
located: 

“Subject: Marine motors and parts; infor- 
mation concerning. 

“1. There is emergent need for informa- 
tion in regard to Marine Motors, used, rebuilt 
or new, and PARTS. The Coast Guard is 
faced with the situation of having vessels and 
not enough motors to power them properly. 

“2. So, again it is necessary for the Coast 
Guard to call on the Auxiliary for help! The 
Operations Division in Headquarters desires 
information concerning any idle motors and 
parts wherever they may be, anywhere in the 
country. At present, their particular interest 
is in marine Diesels of 300 horsepower or 
more, but both gasoline and Diesel engines of 
almost any size and in almost any condition 
are urgently needed. Too, Operations is much 
interested in generating sets, both 32-volt 
and 110-volt. There are lots of these motors 
and parts in the hands of local dealers, in 
warehouses, in shipyards—and in back- 
yards! We need them and will very gladly 
buy them. 

“3. The request for information contained 
in this letter should be brought to the atten- 
tion of every flotilla and every member in each 
flotilla. A complete canvass of each locality 
should be made and all the information thus 
garnered concerning marine motors, parts, 
and generating sets should be forwarded 
to the Auxiliary Section at Headquarters. 
It is desired that the following data be given: 
(a) Description of motor or parts, (b) Loca- 
tion of such equipment, and (c) Name and 
address of the owner thereof. 

“4, Time is of the essence! The informa- 
tion asked for must be forthcoming as 
quickly as possible, and complete details 
should be given!” 


> From the same source comes an authorita- 
tive and sensible directive regarding the use 
of gasoline (and automobile tires) by Auxil- 


iary members. Particularly pertinent is the 
following paragraph: 

“Great care should now be exercised by all 
Flotilla Commanders and Membership Com- 
mittees so that there will not be a great clam- 
oring of previously skeptical and uninter- 
ested boat owners who, finding that Auxiliary 
members and Temporary Reservists will have 
additional privileges over ordinary boat own- 
ers, now desire membership. Your District 
Director will view all new applications with 
skepticism and, while enrollments in the 
Auxiliary are not definitely closed, a strong 
recommendation must accompany each set 
of papers. This will not be applied to appli- 
cants whose papers are in the process of 
completion.” 


> The directive goes on to say that: 

“Tt has definitely been determined that the 
matter of gasoline and tire rationing will be 
handled locally. Neither the Coast Guard 
Headquarters in Washington nor District 
Offices will have any definite authority rela- 
tive to the obtaining of gasoline for members 
of the Auxiliary, whether serving in the ca- 
pacity of Auxiliary members or as members 
of the Coast Guard Temporary Reserve. 

“Information obtained from Headquar- 
ters, as well as from other Districts, indicates 
that all gasoline and tire rationing boards 
have full authority to permit members of the 
Auxiliary to purchase as much gasoline as is 
reasonably necessary to keep their boats in 
efficient operation and maintenance. It is 
understood that a motor boat must be oper- 
ated at intervals not exceeding one week in 
order to maintain such operating condition. 

“Members of the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
who become members of the Temporary 
Reserve will likewise receive the same con- 
sideration from rationing boards for gasoline, 
and, in addition, be permitted to purchase 
recapped or used tires. Rationing boards have 
this authority in order that such Temporary 
Reservists may travel to and from their boat 
harbor either on official business or business 
of their own which has as its ultimate object 
the care, maintenance, and proper operation 


of their vessels. It may be seen from the fore- 
going that rationing boards have the author- 
ity to grant gasoline for boat use to Auxiliary 
members and both gasoline and tires, used or 
retreaded, to members of the Coast Guard 
Temporary Reserve. In those localities where 
Temporary Reserve organization has not 
been established, Auxiliary members will 
have to obtain gasoline as Auxiliarists only. 
Establishment of the Temporary Reserve 
organization is contemplated in the very 
near future. 

“ As to the question of whether or not gaso- 
line may be obtained for the purpose of 
transportation to and from the boat by 
members of the Auxiliary, this matter should 
be. clearly explained to the rationing board 
and in view of the practice of rationing boards 
in other areas, even along the eastern coast 
where there is a decided shortage of gasoline, 
it is probable that favorable action will be 
taken by the boards. 

“We have just been advised that Auxiliary 
members may retain one tire for each wheel 
of a boat trailer under recent ruling made by 
the Office of Price Administration.” 


> Carrington Gramling, Director of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary in the Seventh Naval 
District, gives an excellent report of Flotilla 
activities in that area: 

“‘ Approximately sixty per cent of the en- 
tire membership of the Auxiliary in the 
District are taking examinations in Sema- 
phore and Morse Code, Gasoline Motors, 
Navigation and First Aid. In the larger com- 
munities, examinations will be given nightly, 
thus giving each member an opportunity to 
take an examination in all the subjects. Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency will be issued for each 
subject satisfactorily passed. Captains of the 
Port, to a great extent, are furnishing the 
Examiners, who then codperate with the 
Director of Auxiliary. 

“Letters of appreciation have been re- 
ceived from various Captains of the Port for 
the efforts by the Auxiliary to help insure a 
pleasant Christmas for enlisted personnel in 
the respective Units. 





Ship’s papers are checked by Auxiliary men 
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“Three Flotillas have now instituted edu- 
cational programs in local schools and there 
are approximately twenty-six classes being 
conducted independently of Public Schools 
for benefit of ’teen age boys. Vessels of the 
Auxiliary are being used for practical appli- 
cation of book learning. Captains of the Port 
are assisting by furnishing essential equip- 
ment and approving the necessary cruises. 

“Doctor M. H. Tallman, a member of 
Flotilla 1, Division 2, has furnished a com- 
pletely equipped Floating Hospital Unit 
which is kept at the Captain of the Port, 
Miami. On any emergency call, Doctor Tall- 
man can leave his near-by office and be on the 
vessel in a few moments, together with a 
certified technician and two nurses. The 
vessel can be manned at all times by stand-by 
crew at the Captain of the Port or by Auxili- 
ary members enrolled in the Temporary 
Reserve. Doctor Tallman is enrolled as a 
Chief Pharmacist Mate and his technician 
is a Pharmacist Mate Third Class. Blood 
transfusions and all but the most delicate 
surgery can be provided on shortest possible 
notice. Two similar units elsewhere in the 
Seventh Naval District are being con- 
templated. 

“The Auxiliary has sponsored a depart- 
ment to facilitate the exchange of marine 
hardware and gear between members who 
have extra equipment. Many a duffle box 
and ship’s locker are yielding items badly 
needed by other members which are not 
otherwise readily available. Members need- 
ing equipment merely contact the exchange 
department and are put in touch with mem- 
bers who may have the desired items.” 


> In Philadelphia, on an evening early in 
December, between 700 and 800 members of 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary of the Fourth 
Naval District gathered to hear Vice Ad- 
miral Russell R. Waesche, Commandant of 
the Coast Guard, tell of the greater participa- 
tion in the war effort which will be expected 
of them during 1943. 

Vice Admiral Waesche in commenting on 
the size and enthusiasm of the audience said: 
Tt kind of appalls me, the enthusiasm which 
you people have for the work which you are 
doing and for the work which you want to do 
in the future. It is a tribute to the Coast 
Guard that you should feel this way. It puts 
an additional burden upon the Coast Guard 
—a, pleasing burden, I might say — to see 
that we use this enthusiasm to the best 
possible advantage in the conduct of the war. 
If we don’t harness, so to speak, the enthu- 
siasm of you men; if we don’t use you men 
and your boats to the very best advantage, 
then we are falling down on the job. So it is 
a dual responsibility. It is not a question of 
us sitting back and giving you people orders, 
telling you what to do, but it is giving you the 
necessary encouragement and showing you 
that we do appreciate your help in our war 
effort.” 


> In a tribute to the work done in the past 
year by the Coast Guard Auxiliary, Admiral 
Waesche stated: “You have taken a lot of 
punishment in your little craft off the Coast 
during the past six or eight months in follow- 
ing these convoys and going out and rescuing 
distressed seamen. Many of you took part 


back in the early days in the spring, when the 
sinkings along this coast were rather fre- 
quent, in rescuing merchant seamen. And 
that, of course, is one of the essential duties 


‘of the service, so that right along you have 


added to the glories and luster of the Coast 
Guard. And, as the Coast Guard is a part of 
the Navy, I feel you have added to the glory 


-of the Navy Department.” 


> Then, disclosing a glimpse of what is 
expected in 1943, Admiral Waesche said: 
“Nothing stands still. I should say that the 
first phase of your war effort is drawing to a 
close. It might be again resumed next year, 
depending upon the status of the war at that 
time. But more and more as this war pro- 
gresses and we drive the enemy from our 
shores and take the offensive in foreign lands, 
the less time he is going to have to devote his 
attention to our coastline. . . . 

“When you first went out to help out on 
the coastal patrol, the Coast Guard’s small 
boat building program — 83-footers and 
other types of craft — was only in its infancy, 
and the large building program of the Navy 
of its 110-footers and other small craft for 
patrol and convoy duty was just getting 
started. You people filled a most important 
gap at that time when neither the Coast 
Guard nor the Navy were ready with their 
own small craft, nor did they have the trained 
men to do that important duty of anti-sub- 
marine patrol along the coast. 

“You will remember that back in the late 
winter and early spring the sinkings were fre- 
quent. You will remember that it was in the 
early spring or late spring — April, May, 
June — when we called on the Auxiliary in 
large numbers and commenced to get these 
boats out as rapidly as we could. You also 
know that the submarine sinkings along our 
coast commenced to fall off about the time 
this myriad of small craft got out to sea. It 
may have only been a coincidence, but I 
cannot help but feel that you contributed im- 
measurably to driving the submarines away 
from the coast. There is a psychological re- 
action to any submarine which comes up 
and always sees a boat near him. And I will 
always feel that you people in this early part 
of the war have contributed a large share to 
the saving of merchant ships. 


> “TI think that next year and the year after 
that, more and more, the work for a coastal 
patrol, while necessary, will not be so impor- 
tant. But we are faced now with another prob- 
lem. As you know, recently Mr. McNutt has 
been made Chairman of the Manpower 
Commission, and the allotment of personnel 
to both the military services and to industry 
has been placed in his hands. For the first 
time in the history of our nation, voluntary 
enlistments in the Navy and also in the 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard have been 
brought to a standstill. Hereafter, personnel 
between the ages of 18 and 38 will be assigned 
to those services. The country is concerned 
with the lack of manpower to do all the things 
which this nation wants to do. It will, there- 
fore, fall upon a group of people such as 
yourselves to take over much of the work 
which the full-time military services have 
been doing. .. . 

“So that, as time rolls on, the Coast Guard 
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with its limited personnel will not be able to 
use regularly enlisted men between the ages of 
18 and 38 to carry on port security duty, 
beach patrol, and all the other duties which 
the Coast Guard normally performs along 
the coast. Those men will all gradually go to 
combatant ships and to transports for duties 
offshore in foreign lands, both in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific. So I should say that the 
next step of this Auxiliary here in the Fourth 
Naval District, as well as elsewhere, is to 
train yourselves and be prepared to take 
over additional duties of the Coast Guard 


- which are now and have since the beginning 


of the war been performed by regularly en- 
listed men of the Coast Guard. 

“Now, if you are to do that duty, it is es- 
sential that you be actually prepared to do it 
and do it efficiently. Every officer in the Coast 
Guard has two men’s work to do. We haven’t 
the regular officers to spare to give to you 
people to help train you and indoctrinate you 
and instruct you. I don’t think it is neces- 
sary. I think you people have enough talent 
among yourselves and you have been asso- 
ciated with the Coast Guard long enough 
now so that, merely with the help of the 
Director on the Staff of each District Coast 
Guard Officer in each Naval District, the 
burden of training and indoctrinating should 
be taken over by you people. And you should 
prove without any question to the District 
Coast Guard Officer that you can take over 
these functions and do them as well or better 
than the regular Coast Guard is doing it today. 


> “Now, that means a lot of responsibility 
will be placed upon you. It means that, when 
your schedules are made out, it is just as im- 
portant for you to keep them as it is for any 
regular Coast Guard or Navy man to obey 
his orders. Unless the District Coast Guard 
Officer can trust you implicitly that every 
schedule will be maintained, that patrol boats 
will be at their designated stations and will 
perform their duty as well as the present 
regular boats of the Coast Guard, he is going 
to have many sleepless nights. 

“We are going to take these regular men 
away from him on very short notice. We will 
give them ample warning that it will come in 
the future. But, when the time comes to take 
them away, we expect him and this Auxiliary 
to be able to carry on these duties of port 
security and beach patrol and other coastal 
duties. And, of course, the plan will be to 
bring the Auxiliary into the Temporary Re- 
serve on part-time duty. ... 


> “When this war is over I feel that then the 
Auxiliary will play even a greater part in the 
activities of the Coast Guard than it has 
heretofore, and you will do so more and more 
as the war progresses. As you know, the 
Bureau of Inspection and Navigation has 
been recently transferred to us. That makes 
even a closer tieup between you motor boat 
and yacht owners and the Coast Guard than 
it did before, because now we assign you 
numbers and in our own right enforce all the 
laws pertaining to shipping. 

“T think it is a fine thing for a government 
—a democratic form of government — that 
the agency of the government which is re- 
sponsible for carrying out certain activities 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A GAUGE for MARKING SPAR TAPERS 


HARD WooD 
For the Amateur Sparmaker 


p> The gauge shown in the sketch is quite a 
help in laying out the lines for cutting a spar 
“eight square.” After a squared timber, 
which is to be made into a spar, has been given 
the proper taper on its four sides, the next 
operation is to remove the corners, making 
the stick octagonal. That’s where this tool 
comes in handy. Simply lay the gauge diag- 
onally across the spar, taking care that both 
pencils are making their marks and keeping 
the steel pins in contact with both sides. Draw 
the gauge from end to end of the timber and 
repeat on all four sides. You are now ready to 
proceed with the work of shaping your spar. 
This is an extremely simple tool to make 
and the drawing leaves little to be said. 
Birch or maple would be suitable material 
for the body of the gauge. Care should be 
taken in drilling for the pencils and the No. 
10 screws that all holes are vertical to the 
surface of the wood, otherwise the results ob- 
tained will not be accurate. A No. 20 drill 
is about right for the screw holes. It would be 
advisable to clamp each end of the wood in 
a vise while inserting the screws, to make 
sure not to split it. Most pencils are about 
5/16” in diameter. They must fit tightly in 


la.of spar 




















Method of using Gauge 


their holes so as not to push through when 
pressure is put upon them. It might be ad- 
visable to make the hole a little smaller than 
the peneil and then taper the latter so that it 
can be forced into place. This gauge will 
mark spars up to 6’ diameter. 


A Rattleproof Glass Holder 


> While on the subject of rattles, consider 
the humble glass. Given half a chance, a 
tumbler can drive a man to drink with its 
clatter, when the motor is running. In fact, I 
have seen it happen more than once. The 
glass holder sketched has the virtue of not 
only keeping the glasses quiet but also allows 
more of them to be stowed in a given space, 
as the shelves on which they lie may be 
placed much closer together than when the 
glasses have to be lifted to remove them. 
This holder should be made of spring-tem- 
pered brass about 18 gauge (.0403’’) and 14” 
wide. They may be bent around a wooden 








form to the required shape. A little experi- 
menting will develop the proper diameter for 
this form. After a hole has been drilled in the 
center of the spring, using a No. 35 drill to 
take a No. 4 wood screw, it is ready for 
plating. Chrome plate is recommended when 
available. For the duration, both the brass 
and the plating are ‘‘out,”’ I fear, but this 
idea is worth tucking away for future ref- 
erence. 





RATTLEPROOF GLASS HOLDER 


Reefing Without Reef Points 


> When I was a little lad I was taught that 
the sovereign State of Arizona was largely 
desert. Consequently, you can imagine my 
surprise to receive a letter from a reader 
there who told, as a matter of course, about 
week-end sailing on the Colorado River. 
Well, it seems that W. A. Bush, of Parker, 
Ariz., who keeps the motor-sailer Fannie B 
at Newport Beach, Calif., where he goes for 
blue water sailing, also has a little cat rigged 
Snow Bird that he uses at home. One recent 
week-end, when he went down to the river to 
go for a sail, he found quite a breeze of wind 
blowing. A little windward work convinced 
him that he was carrying entirely too much 
sail. What to do? The Snow Bird’s mainsail 
isn’t equipped with reef points so the problem 
of how to shorten sail was not an easy one 
to solve. However, Mr. Bush, who must be as 
good a woodsman as he is a sailor, was not 
to be daunted by a little difficulty. Whipping 
out his trusty little hatchet, he allowed his 
eye to rove the landscape in search of a 
suitable sapling. No, it was not a cherry tree 
but a willow that he found and forthwith laid 
low. A little lopping of branches and trim- 
ming of ends and he soon had a nice small 
spar, just a little shorter than the main boom. 
The next operation was to slide the main- 
sail off the boom and then to lash its slides to 
the sapling with a bit of marline. The clew 
was folded back as shown in the sketch. Now 
the sail was rolled carefully around the sap- 
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ling until the desired reduction in area had 
been accomplished. Lastly, the sapling was 
securely lashed to the main boom at each 
end, the sail was hoisted and away she goes. 


What might have turned out to be a day of ~ 


disappointment was converted, by native 
ingenuity, into a day of thrilling sailing. Mr. 
Bush admits that the set of the sail was not 
entirely shipshape and Bristol fashion but 
it worked — and that is what counts, really. 
Thank you, Mr. Bush. 
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A Simple Backrest 


> I have described a backrest intended for 
installation on top of a wheel box. For wheels 
that are mounted on a pedestal in the cock- 
pit, however, another type of rest is required. 
The one here illustrated is used in Butterfly 
and has proven entirely satisfactory. It is 
made of a piece of 34” waterproof plywood 
and is about 15” wide by 18” high. Its upper 
corners are rounded off, as shown; all edges 
are also rounded to reduce chances of barking 
your shin on a sharp corner. To the lower 
edge of the panel a brass piano hinge, which 
should extend for the full width of the back, 
is screwed. This hinge will be on the forward 
side of the backrest when the latter is in 
position. It may be necessary to install a 
thin batten on the deck at the hinge point to 
compensate for the crown. A wooden brace 
is hinged to the back of the panel and its 
lower end engages a suitable socket when in 
the open position. When closed, the brace 
lies flat against the back. 
Ham DE FONTAINE 
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THE MONTH 


CLIFFORD S. KILBURN DIES 


> New England yachtsmen will learn with 
regret of the death, on®* January 7th, of 
Clifford S. Kilburn at his home in New 
Bedford. He had been ill since the middle of 
last summer, when he had to give up his 
active work with Peirce & Kilburn Corpora- 
tion at Fairhaven, with which organization 
he had been connected through most of his 
business life. This large marine repair and 
yacht storage and building yard on Buzzard’s 
Bay was widely known in yachting circles and 
its genial and kindly president and treasurer, 
“Cliff” Kilburn, did much to make it popular 
with yachtsmen and fishermen alike. With a 
friendly interest in everyone who used the 
yard, and high business integrity, acquaint- 
anceship with “Cliff” nearly always devel- 
oped into friendship. He will be sadly missed 
by the many yacht sailors who knew and 
liked him and whose boats his firm had fitted 
out or repaired. 

A native of New Bedford, Clifford Kilburn 
went to Andover Academy as a boy and later 
graduated as an architectural engineer from 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. With a fond- 
ness for ships and the sea, he went back to 
New Bedford and formed a partnership with 
Charles Peirce in 1910 and, when the latter 
retired a few years later, Mr. Kilburn carried 
on under the partnership name of Peirce and 
Kilburn, which was later to become well 
known in yachting and maritime circles. Mr. 
Kilburn’s purchase of the old Beetle boat- 
yard, where whaleboats had been built in the 
heyday of the whale fisheries, and the build- 
ing of a marine railway on the site, marked 
the beginning of the firm’s marine activity. 
As the yard and business grew and more 
space was required, the firm moved across the 
harbor to Fairhaven in 1927, where a large 
waterfront and basin were acquired. 

The firm was incorporated following the re- 
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Not men from Mars but the last word in what the well dressed seaman should wear during winter 

patrol in the Coast Guard’s Corsair Fleet. Helmets, goggles, heavy duty mittens, Arctic suits and 

boots all help to keep the watch warm — but it’s the steady heave on the hauling part of a line that 
raises the temperature most effectively 
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moval and subsequent expansion. Mr. Kil- 
burn was its active head until failing health 
led him to sever his connection with the 
business last September. 

Interest of the plant to yachtsmen and 
others was enhanced when it became head- 
quarters of the Mariners Club, which Mr. 
Kilburn founded; the Galley, and the studio 
of Albert Cook Church, widely known marine 
photographer, which were located there at his 
suggestion. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS 


> The notice to Mariners makes the following 
announcement: ‘By direction of the Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Fleet, Com- 
mandants of Naval Districts are required 
to establish, administrate, and control U. 8. 
Navy Hydrographic Distributing Offices. It is 
also directed that the issuance of Charts and 
Hydrographic Publications be made through 
U. 8. Navy Routing Officers and Port Di- 
rectors. When these Distributing Offices have 
been established, all H. O. Charts, Sailing 
Directions and Light Lists covering areas 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States will be withdrawn from sale by com- 
mercial agencies. Masters of vessels requiring 
H. O. Charts and Publications should apply 
to the nearest U. 8S. Navy Routing Officer.” 


GEORGE H. GOODERHAM 


> The name of George H. Gooderham of 
Toronto, who sailed over the horizon almost 
on Christmas Eve last year, is primarily 
associated with the rank of Commodore in 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, and in all 
yachting circles, although he served his own 
club in many other offices and yachting in 
many capacities, and he was the third mem- 
ber of his family to hold that rank. His 
father, George Gooderham, was commodore 
before him and his nephew, Norman Gooder- 
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ham, was commodore after. It is twelve years 
since, on his own strong insistence, he was 
permitted to strike his commodore’s broac 
pennant finally, but over a period of thirty 
years he had- been commodore in his own 
club fifteen times, and thirteen seasons con- 
secutively. He had also served as Vice Com- 
modore and Rear Commodore, Chairman of 
the Committee on Management, President 
of the Canadian Yachting Association, an 
Vice President of the North American Yaclit 
Racing Union, in which he was closely asso- 
ciated with the late Clifford D. Mallory’s 
efforts to build up that fine organization. He 
was also associated with the Lake Yacht 
Racing Association and the Yacht Racing 
Union of the Great Lakes, his active yachting 
career extending well over the half century. 
His interest in yachting was unflagging to 
the day of his death, and he gave the club the 
benefit of his counsel and supervision even 
when, as last season, from infirmity he had to 
be wheeled about the grounds. He was most 
generous in his support of yachting at home 
and abroad, providing, by means of syndi- 
cates or his own purse, nine or ten interna- 
tional challengers in the R.C.Y.C. fleet: 
the original Canada, her successors for the 
Canada’s Cup, Invader I, Ahmeek, Norseman, 
Vision, Quest, Invader II, in addition to 
Patricia for the Yacht Racing Union Trophy, 
the Richardson Cup and Acadia for the 
George Cup, and the Finnish Six-Metre 
Merenneito, to introduce the metre classes to 
the lakes. All these were in addition to his 
own flagships, which, up to Oriole IV, the 
last, were the finest vessels in the club fleet. 
The, long succession of Orioles began with 
his father’s flagship. C.-%8,.J3. 8. 


SEA SCOUTS RESCUE FLIERS 


> Four members of the crew of the Sea 
Scout Ship Nor’easter have covered them- 
selves with glory. The boys, all members of 
Troop 85, Rehoboth, Del., are Keith Cod- 
dington, William Massey, William Hamilton 
and Frank Small. Seeing a patrol plane 
plunge into the surf about 100 yards offshore, 





The late George H. Gooderham “points a 
moral and adorns a tale” 
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they unhesitatingly plunged in to the rescue 
and assisted the two injured fliers to the 
beach, where they were put in charge of the 
Coast Guard and rushed off to the hospital. 
The boys also were treated for exposure. 
One of the fliers will be in a cast for several 
months, the other has already recovered. 
There is no question that the airmen owe their 
lives to the prompt and fearless action of the 
boys. 


GEORGE E. RATSEY 


p George E. Ratsey, internationally known 
sailmaker and yachtsman, died in the New 
Rochelle Hospital on Christmas Day. He was 
67 years old and had been seriously ill for 
nine months. 

He was born in Gosport, England, in 1878, 
and learned the art of making sails under his 
father, who was the third of the line of noted 
English sailmakers. In 1901, he came to this 
country and opened a sail loft at City Island, 
N. Y., under the old firm name of Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, the establishment at Cowes which 





Kosenteld Photo 


George E. Ratsey in the office of his City 
Island sail loft 


dated back to 1790 and had made sails for 
Nelson’s Victory. The City Island loft has 
made sails for racing boats ever since, having 
furnished the sails for all of the America’s 
Cup defenders since 1903, and for some of 
the challengers also. During the past 40 
years, many of the most famous yachts in the 
United States, cruising as well as racing, 
have carried sails that came from the City 
Island loft. 

Mr. Ratsey was an ardent yachtsman and 
raced successfully in the Star Class and also 
in dinghies, as well as in long distance con- 
tests for cruising yachts. He was the father of 
dinghy racing in this country, having im- 
ported and exhibited a fleet of these small 
craft and done much to insure their popu- 
larity. Last October he turned over his cruiser 
Zaida to the Coast Guard for service in the 
Offshore Patrol and she went through the 
gruelling experience of being blown off and 
spending three weeks at sea on short rations 
just before his death. 
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Horeve E. Dedse Boat and Plane Com. 


Among the many new naval craft which are now being built in American yards for service in the 
British Navy, the 72-foot patrol! boats designated as H.D.M.L.’s are among the most interesting. 
Contracted for and constructed under the supervision of the United States Navy in yards located 
in many parts of the United States, many of these Lend-Lease vessels are now undergoing trials 


He was a member of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, the Cruising Club of America, the 
Essex Yacht Club and the New York Ath- 
letic Club, and also of the Island Sailing 
Club of Cowes, England. He is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Ethel Ratsey, and two sons, 
Ernest A. and G. Colin Ratsey, both of 
whom are carrying on the tradition of the 
family at City Island. 

George Ratsey was a familiar figure at 
yachting gatherings, and he was frequently 
found on the decks of racing yachts in impor- 
tant events. He will be missed, and his pass- 
ing leaves a gap in the ranks of the older gen- 
eration of yachtsmen that will be hard to fill. 


MOBILE BAY NEWS 


> At a recent meeting of the Buccaneer 
Y.C., the new officers for the year were 
elected as follows: Commodore, Capt. E. I. 
Newberry; vice commodore, W. Reid Martin; 
rear commodore, 8. Springer Tam; fleet 
captain, John Roberts; fleet surgeon, Dr. 
H. 8. J. Walker; secretary, Bert Harmer; 
treasurer, G. M. Drey; recording secretary, 
C. A. Strain. 

The board of governors is composed of 
J. R. Lynch, chairman, Hoyt Greenberry, 
J. O. Delaplaine, Joe B. Bullard, John D. 
Lynch, J. H. Lewis and W. B. Crane. 

Star Fleet officers are: fleet captain, Hoyt 
Greenbury; fleet lieutenant, George Crimi- 
nale; fleet secretary, Howard F. Mathis; 
fleet treasurer, Jack Childs. 

The “Bucs” are looking forward to an 
active sailing season despite gas rationing 
and the war. The Star Fleet has been en- 
larged to five boats and several beautiful 
yachts have been added to the club fleet. 


FAMOUS BRITISH YACHTSMAN 
PASSES 


> News of the death of Sir William Burton, 
which appeared in the January issue of the 
Yachting World (British), came as a distinct 
shock to me, as it will to other American 
yachtsmen, and brings up many yachting 
recollections. 

I first became acquainted with him in 1920 
when, as New York Yacht Club representa- 
tive in Shamrock IV in that year’s America’s 


Cup Match with Resolute, I conceived a 
great respect for his sound yachting knowl- 
edge, his helmsmanship and general behavior 
in what proved a most trying series. 

As the first amateur at the helm of a chal- 
lenger, and a particularly freakish one at that, 
with a crew recruited in the main from oldish 
yachting hands, grown rusty in racing prac- 
tices during the preceding war years, who 
were disgruntled most of the time and on 
some occasions bordered on the mutinous, 
and with none too happy a situation among 
the afterguard where sharp differences of 
opinion on policy and tactics to be pursued 
became so embarrassing, I conceived a high 
admiration for his conduct. 

In the years that followed, in Six- and 
Twelve-Metres, we must have raced against 
or with each other some fifty or more times. 
We were also in frequent contact relative to 
yacht measurement and racing rules, forma- 
tion of and representation in yachting unions, 
and in hearings on protests. I recall many 
pleasant meetings in his various ships and in 
contacts ashore as we made the circuits of 
Cowes Week and the regattas to the westward. 

I confess we did not always agree either on 
policy or interpretation of rules as the British 
and American viewpoint on certain matters 
were at variance. On the other hand, as head 
of the British Y.R.A. and of the International 
Y.R.U., he showed rare tact as presiding offi- 
cer and was indefatigable in his efforts to se- 
cure uniformity. Sir William possessed about 
the best all round knowledge of yachting 
rules, practices and fundamentals of any 
one of my acquaintance and, in my estima- 
tion, always worked for what he honestly 
believed to be the best interests of yachting 
in the broadest sense. 

As one of the great racing men of his time 
and a sincere lover of the sport, he will be 
greatly missed. The gaps in the yachting 
fraternity in these war years caused by the 
deaths of men of such wholesome influence 
as Sir William Burton, Clifford Mallory, 
John Anker, Philip Roosevelt and George 
Ratsey, to name only a few, will be most dif- 
ficult to fill when the sport we all love may be 
resumed in a normal way. 

C. SHERMAN Hoyt 











“PATTY ANN,” 


HIS cruiser was designed and built by 

Elwood Sprague, of Oceanside, L. I., for his 
own use and was launched in July, 1942. The 
boat is 25’ 11” in length over all, 20’ 4’’ on the 
water line, 7’ 9’ beam and 4’ 1” draft. Her 
displacement is 5200 pounds and she carries 
1600 pounds of lead on her keel. There is no 
inside ballast. Sail area is 312 square feet. 

Construction is stout, with 9’ white oak 
keel; 114” by 114” frames spaced 814” center 
to center; cabin trunk, etc., of 34’ mahogany, 
finished bright. The owner says: “ War condi- 
tions made it almost impossible to get some 
of the things needed. Dr. Babbidge gave me 
a big light jib, practically new, that belonged 
to his cutter Lady Esther, and Sid Davies gave 
me an Atlantic’s mainsail. I had this recut 
and the sailmaker had enough canvas left 
over to make a jib. Standing rigging is stain- 
less steel. ‘Duration’ rope was used for run- 
ning rigging and I had enough bronze blocks 
and turnbuckles, as well as flat bronze for 
chain plates.” 

The engine is a 3 hp. air-cooled Lauson 
which shoves the boat along at four to five 
miles per hour in smooth water. There is a 
wet exhaust led out through the stern. To 
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YACHTING 


Lines of ‘‘Patty Ann,” with body plan on a larger 
scale. Note the metacentric shelf at the left 
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ISLAND SOUND CRUISER 


quote Mr. Sprague, “‘It took me five minutes 
to lay up the engine last fall; all I did was to 
put a little oil in it. I really like an air-cooled 
motor.” He continues: “My wife and I 
cruised for two weeks and found Patty to be 
comfortable. The awning plays a big part in 
any cruise, when in harbor and when it is 
raining. We have a pressure gasoline stove in 
which we use alcohol. The stove is on slides 
so it can be slid under the deck when not in 
use. When the stove is pulled out, it is high 
enough to clear the lid of the ice box. Our 
table is hung on the mast and has legs on the 
after end. 

“The sleeping accommodations are good. 
There is a locker seat on each side with open 
bins behind, large enough to stow blankets, 
pillows, etc., and four shelves for hairpins, 
powder, towels and so on. 

“ Although Patty Ann has plenty of wetted 
surface, she proved exceptionally fast, both 
to windward and running, in light and heavy 
weather. She is well balanced, with little pull 
on the stick even when heeled down with 
deck awash. Her metacentric shelf is straight 
for most of its length, with a loop to wind- 
ward forward and one to leeward aft.” 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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Outboard profile, deck and accommodation plans of 31-foot fast power boat 


A TEItM BILITY POWER. BOAT 


HIS interesting power boat, from the 


board of Henry A. Scheel, was, in the 
words of the designer, “‘ Developed from ideas 
picked up here and there and designed to 
deal with considerable loads and take them 
from here to there, regularly, at better than 
medium speeds.” 

She is 31’ 0’ in length over all, 9’ 3’’ beam 





and 1’ 7” draft of hull. The basic type was 
developed after considerable research in the 
Experimental Tank at Stevens Institute, the 
final lines reflecting quite a change from the 
original model submitted to the Tank for 
tests. Ultimately, she ran smoothly, deflect- 
ing water well downwards and having a splen- 
did wake. The shape of the underbody is an 


+ 


extreme form, producing easy riding at plan- 
ing speeds. 

As shown, she has accommodations for one 
man in the pilot house. The engine is under 
a small house amidships which provides room 
enough to take good care of the power plant. 
With an engine of 125 hp., she will do 22 
knots and would make 30 with 175 hp. 
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The lines were developed largely as a result of tests in the Stevens Institute tank 
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Lines of a steel schooner for use as yacht or trader 
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A STEEL SCHOONER FOR. THE WEST INDIES 


ERE is a small schooner 
which can be used for cruis- 
ing and exploring in the West 
Indies. If times get tough, she 
can be quickly converted to a 
trader or a commercial fisher- 
man. She was designed by J. 
Murray Watts for R. E. Salter, 
of the Canal Zone, who wanted a 
boat which would be cheap in up- 
keep, be handled under sail by a 
small crew and have an economi- 
cal engine for emergencies. 

She is 52’ 0” in length over all, 
40’ 6” on the water line, 15’ 0’ 
beam and 5’ 9” draft. She is built 
of steel, welded, and is now under 
construction in a Central Amer- 
ican port. The watertight com- 
partment amidships, 8’ 6’’ long 
by 15’ 0” wide, normally used as 
the main saloon, can carry some 
15 tons of freight as a cargo hold. 
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Over it is a 4’ by 5’ hatch. When 
used for passengers, two knock- 
down berths are fitted, lockers 
are installed and cowl ventilators 
provided. 

The engine is a Universal which 
burns fuel oil. It is accessible 
through a good sized hatch in the 
cockpit floor. The propeller, on 
the center line, is driven through 
a belt with 2:1 reduction ratio. 

There are three watertight steel 
bulkheads, those at each end of 
the main cabin having watertight 
doors. Three water tanks have a 
total capacity of 300 gallons. 

The hull, of the V-bottom 
model, is built of 3/16’ steel 
plate with 34” plate keel. The 
only wood used is in the dog- 
house, companionway, cockpit 
seats and floor and some furniture. 

Sail area is 1242 square feet. 
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NEW PROPELLER. SERVICE 


Ir 1s known that there are thousands of idle 
propellers of serviceable condition throughout 
the country, which, if placed where they were 
needed, would be of untold value during the 
emergency. The Michigan Wheel Company 
has now organized a plan for the benefit of its 
former customers, as well as all other firms or 
boat operators, which will: 

Make available to both pleasure and com- 
mercial boat operators hundreds of service- 
able propellers (for both inboard and out- 
board engines) which are not in use. 

Assist those yachtsmen who, because of re- 
strictions, are unable to purchase propellers. 

Expedite procurement for those boat own- 
ers who may obtain priority rating but ex- 
perience excessive delays. 

Conserve vital copper-base alloys and re- 
lieve overtaxed manufacturing facilities. 

If you have a propeller or propellers to dis- 
pose of (new or used), all you need do is write 
The Michigan Wheel Company requesting a 
free data card. Lisi the information desig- 
nated and return the card for registration. 
When a boat operator indicates the need of a 
wheel such as you have, he will be placed in 
touch with you. The Michigan Wheel Com- 
pany does not enter the transaction, nor will 
it accept a commission or financial return on 
any sale thus made. Prices must conform to 
price controls to be subject to registration. 

If you need a propeller which you cannot 
purchase elsewhere, you can write the com- 
pany giving details of the propeller required. 
If and when a satisfactory propeller for your 
use is registered, they will put you in touch 
with the owner. All must certify that for each 
boat for which a propeller is sought,there is no 
satisfactory propeller now in use or avail- 
able. 

Though manufacturers’ stocks are frozen, 
no priority is required for sales of the above 
type. This is a non-profit service, which seeks 
only to maintain the maximum number of 
boats in operation throughout the duration. 
Direct all inquiries to The Michigan Wheel 
Company, Dept. R, 516 Seventh Street, 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


NAVIGATION CLASSES 


Tue Air-Marine Navigation Schools are 
giving evening courses of two-hour sessions, 
one evening each week, at the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. Classes are held on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings at 7.15 p.m. 

Courses are as follows: Air Dead Reckon- 
ing and Piloting, 20 hours, 10 weeks, $35.00; 
Marine Dead Reckoning and Piloting, 20 
hours, 10 weeks, $35.00; Celestial Naviga- 
tion, 32 hours, 16 weeks, $50.00; Meteorology, 
24 hours, 12 weeks, $25.00. 





ALDIS TYPE SIGNAL LAMP 


DesIGNED for sharp and speedy signaling 
by a manually-controlled ray of light, the 
Aldis-type lamp minimizes detection. 

The light source (preheated, pre-focussed 
bulb) is constant and is centered with the 
tilting mirror reflector. When the reflector is 
“flashed,” the result is a concentrated beam 
of light focused directly upon the receiver. 
Thus, an observer more than 6° off the angle 
of the ray or beam cannot read the signal. 
Day or night, the beam is visible up to 10 
miles, even in full sunlight. The mirror- 
control trigger provides for any variation of 
the dot-dash signals, or a steady beam. 

This lamp is of aluminum construction 
with curved pistol grip handle and spring 
trigger controls. One hand operation is 
thereby possible. The complete unit includes 
the lamp with telescope sight, bulb, battery 
cable, spare cable, three front glasses (clear, 
red, blue-green), carrying case and storage 
battery (which is also mounted in a carrying 
case). An open sight model is also available. 
Manhattan Marine & Electric Co., 116 
Chambers St., New York. 





MARINE SAFETY LIGHT 


Wirturn the past six months, increasing 
numbers of survivors of torpedoed merchant 
craft have credited their rescue to the red 
safety lights affixed to their life jackets. 

The light consists of a waterproof metal 
case, with a red glass lens. It can be securely 
fastened to a life preserver or to oiled cloth- 
ing by two separate methods. The light is 
turned on by merely twisting the lens clock- 
wise, and may be extinguished by reversing 
the process. Tests have shown that the 
light will burn continuously for 36 hours, and 
that its visibility is approximately 1,000 
yards in clear darkness. The battery is a 
standard size D dry cell, and is easily re- 
placeable. The prismatic lens is transparent 
signal red shockproof composition plastic. 

The light may be either clipped to the 


clothing or pinned on if held in the hand for ° 


signalling, as a 36-inch safety chain prevents 
loss. A blessing to the wartime voyager, this 
device will be invaluable on a yacht of any 
size. Taunton Pearl Works, Taunton, Mass. 

















SPERTI OINTMENT FOR BURNS 


A REMARKABLE new ointment for minor 
burns and wounds has recently been an- 
nounced by Sperti, Inc. Known as Sperti- 
Bio-Dyne Ointment, it has been so highly ap- 
proved by the medical profession that the 
Chicago Fire Department now carries five 
pounds of it in every life-saving truck. Such a 
product must be considered a “‘must”’ in the 
well-equipped yacht’s first aid kit. Sperti, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WHAT OGR READERS SAY 


CORRECTING COMPASS ERRORS 
Editor, YACHTING: 


"peeps -tcmd more sleep has been lost by Power Squadron, C.G.A. and 
other Corinthian navigators over correcting and uncorrecting the com- 
pass than over any other phase of their navigation struggles. 

Most experts recommend that certain trick phrases or keys be committed 
to memory to keep one on the right track. Bowditch offers “true, right, 
east.’’ Dutton suggests “‘ When correcting, add easterly errors.” Still others 
recommend the expression ‘‘CEEC,” or “correct easterly errors clock- 
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System for CorrRecTinG Compass ERRORS 
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AN EAD MEN oTeE WICE 
MPASS EVIATION NETIC ARIATION RVE 
GIVEN - 260°T 005°E 002°W!] 260° 
REQD-Compass | 257° | OOS°E| 262° | 002°W| 260° 
GIVEN -260°M 005 °E| 260° 
REQ'’D- Compass 255° | OOS*°E|] 260° 
GIVEN- 260°M 005°E | 260° 002 °W 
REQ'D - True 005°E | 260° 002°W | 258° 
GIVEN- 260°C] 260° OOS°E 002. °W 
REQD - True 260° | OO5°E| 265° | 002°W| 263° 
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EXAMPLES of CDMVT IN Practical USE 
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wise.’’ All these keys have the same significance. After trying them all in 
the happy days when a Sumner line meant a Civil war battle and an inter- 
cept was a football tactic, I decided that there was no method that could 
not be defeated. 

Then I stumbled upon still another method, one which, in my humble 
opinion, ends all the nightmares of correcting, reducing all such problems 
to a simple arithmetical matter and involving a key that cannot be twisted, 
despite the condition of one’s stomach. I was introduced to this method 
during my agonizing struggles with the Great Lakes Cruising Club navi- 
gation course, under the firm but gentle prodding of Dean Gordon Brum- 
mel. This system was introduced with the mystic letters ““CDMVT,” or 
“Can Dead Men Vote Twice?” 

You have probably already grasped the fact that, in addition to “Can 
dead men vote twice,’”? CDMVT also means “‘Compass, Deviation, Mag- 
netic, Variation and True.” Aside from this phrase ‘Can dead men vote 
twice,”’ all else necessary with this method is a mental picture of an arrow 
pointing to the right with the symbol ‘‘ E+” on the arrow. 

Fig. 1 shows the set-up of this method, with various examples worked 
out. The key above the tabulation indicates that, when moving to the 
right in the table, or correcting from compass to true, easterly errors are 
additive and westerly errors are subtractive. In actual practice, it has 
been found necessary to remember only this part of the key: E+,. When 
this is set down, the other parts of the key are easily, evolved by simple 
deduction. 

When this method is used, it is necessary only to set down the known 
factors, as the course, either magnetic, true or p.s.c. (per standard 
compass), deviation and variation. The required data are then obtained 
by simple arithmetic, in accordance with the key above the table. 





This tabular method also simplifies application of deviation to bearings 
taken by pelorus. Since deviation in such cases is dependent upon the 
ship’s heading and not on the bearing, it is a simple matter of pulling down 
the deviation used in determining the course, usually the next preceding 
calculation in the table. This is illustrated in Fig. 2. Note that in this 
illustration, the deviation to be applied to the bearing of “GP light” is the 
same as that employed in determining the true course from the compagg 
course. In the case of the bearing of “‘Z buoy,” the ship is on a course of 
070°, p.s.c.; hence the deviation for this heading is used. 

This method can also be handily applied to determining deviation of the 
compass. When used for this purpose, bear in mind that the bearing by the 
ship’s compass is the least accurate. 

When checking deviation by a sun or a star sight, the calculated azimuth 
is considered to be a true bearing. Thus, by placing this under “T”’ and 
applying the known variation for the station (taken from the chart), the 
result is ‘‘M,’’ the magnetic course. The difference between this and the 
original azimuth by compass is the deviation. 

As this is an “uncorrecting”’ process and you are working from left to 
right in your CDMVT table, additive factors are labeled west, while 
subtractive factors are labeled east, as the key indicates. 

I promise that, once you try this method, your correcting nightmares 
are things of the past. 

W. A. Puarr 
Wilmette, Ill. 


A NOTABLE AFTERGUARD 
Editor, YACHTING: 


> This is to thank you and William P. Stephens for his pen picture of the 
tiny cutter handled by “Butts” Whiting when a boy. Back in the elegant 
80’s, I first encountered Mr. Stephens in print, as the editor of the yachting 
department in ‘Forest and Stream.” A few years later, about 1893, I was 
to sail in his Ethelwynn, a Half Rater with hollow mast and jibheaded sail. 

He refers to “ Butts” Whiting as “grizzled” to-day, which rather dates 
the present writer. We sailed together in the afterguard of A. H. W. John- 


ai | 
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son, in Gardenia, Irondequoit and other craft of that day, with James D. 
Sparkman, C. D. Mower and Van Lee. Enclosed print shows Harry John- 
son at the stick of Irondequoit, George Ratsey with binoculars, and Jim 
Sparkman. 

Very truly yours, 


Providence, R. I. Gero. F. GILMORE 
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Now that the vast major- i ‘ ( 
ity of gasoline marine en- 
gines in active service is 
in some way serving the 
national war program, 

he there is more than ever a 

: need for careful conservation and skillful service. 

as 

il, Old, worn-out, or inferior quality spark plugs are a 

a primary source of lost engine efficiency. Fouled, car- 


bon encrusted, or improperly gapped spark plugs are 
likewise a source of poor engine 
performance and lack of economy. 


These latter, like all spark plugs, 
should be tested, cleaned and elec- 
trodes re-set to the proper gap 
recommended by the engine manu- 





facturer, at regular intervals. This is 
particularly so since most of the higher octane gasolines 
are being restricted to those who need them most — 
our air forces. 


New Champion Spark Plugs should replace those | 
which leak compression under pressure, have cracked j RESTO RE 
or broken insulators, or electrodes badly burned. This | 
AND SUSTAIN 


because they are Champions in fact M A RI NE E N G i N E 
as well as in name, they will restore 4 
‘ EFFICIENCY 


and sustain engine efficiency at the 





is the one sure remedy for lost effi- 





ciency from these causes. Moreover, 





maximum, for the maximum length 
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ABANDON 


SHIP! 


Our Navy, Army and fighting 
Marines ride the high seas 
under the dependable protec- 
tion of Ta-pat-co Life-save 
equipment. 

If yOu have missed finding 
your favorite Ta-pat-co Life- 
save vest at your marine or 
sporting goods store, have the 
satisfaction of knowing it has 
gone to help save lives on the 
battle front. It is giving our 
sea-borne fighting men the pro- 
tection and comforting feeling 
of safety against the possible 
command—“Abandon ship!” 

Keep in touch with your 
dealer: He will know when 
Ta-pat-co Life-save vests, Boat 
Cushions and other equipment 
will again be available for your 
safety and enjoyment of water 
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WANTED, A BOAT 
Editor, YaAcuTine: 


> The Army (draft) doesn’t want me, the U. S. Engineers (Amphibian 
Command) doesn’t want me, the Navy (military administration) doesn’t 
want me. So there is nothing else to do but go on working (education), Zo 
on defending (civilian) and keep the morale steam up by adopting (or 
being adopted) a boat somewhat like the one I’ll briefly describe. 


> Oh, if an advertisement weren’t so much a word! What I could say 
about the boat I want! Power, for instance, moderate. A good 10-12 m.p.h, 
boat. But single or double screw, gas or Diesel — it doesn’t matter. Hull 
wood or metal. Have a fondness for wood but fear dry rot; maybe metal . 
the coming thing even for little boats. Pedigreed! No “square and hatchet 
job.” She must be designed by somebody who is or was somebody. My 
present boat is about 35 years old but she’s still a thoroughbred, dry rot or 
no dry rot. Accommodations for two! The hell with this “sleeps eight or 
ten” in a mantel-model. I almost live on my boat from April to December. . 
I want room; we want room, my wife and I, to stretch out a bit. She wants 
room to scatter the reams of stuff she writes, I want room to scatter the 
things I’m trying to fix. Never mind if I don’t fix them. Fully found; I want 
a lot of the little things. You'll find them in a boat that has really been 
used and loved. I have them in my boat, but they’ll go to the next owner, 
A good-sized generator. Lots of light to read by after dark. A good wind-_ 
lass, with a wildcat and brake. A decent dinghy. A good boathook, etc, 


etc. A galley in which one can really cook a meal. A refrigerator that re- 
frigerates. 


> Then the price. I hate to mention that figure. The boat I imagine is 
beyond price. 1 hope that whoever parts with his boat to me at any price 
feels badly about it; feels that the money is not anywhere near compensat- 
ing him. I want a boat someone loves, and all I can say in mild extenuation 
for the robbery is that the two of us will love her, too. Our present boat is 
fine, but she just isn’t quite big enough to live on all year round. 
With nautical regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Antonio A. Micocct 
Wyncote, Pa. 


NOSTALGIA 





A good sailing model of his peacetime 
boat gives great pleasure to a war bound 
yachtsman 





Editor, Y AcHTING: \ 


> If your love is laid up for the duration and you serve aboard a craft 
which is ‘‘all power” you may get much enjoyment out of building 
and sailing her replica. 

Here we have a 20” model of the 30-foot Auxiliary Yawl “ Wander- 
meer” built on board one of the R.C.A.F. Torpedo Carriers somewhere 
on the Pacific Coast. 

N. A. BEKETOV 


LITTLE SHIPS? 
Editor, Y AcHTING: 
An open letter to all yachtsmen, living or dead, and half-dead: 


> I have an elegant high-pressure cap and the will, lacking only the elusive 
and requisite money to become a bona fide yachtsman. However, I’m not 
entirely uninitiated as I have friends who have boats. I’ve laid becalmed 
in paint-blistering heat while a foul tide carried us farther away from 4 
waiting dinner and home. 


> In fact, people watching from the point on a cold winter day, from the 
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KERMATH POWERED WHEELER LAUNCHES SERVE THE 
WORLD-GIRDLING AIR TRANSPORTS OF “PAN AMERICAN’”’ 


@ To meet the military needs of global war, Pan American Airways 
have expanded their famous service over vast stretches of ocean 
and land. New port facilities and military bases for their famous 
Clippers often have proved inadequate. In consequence, special type 
launches were designed and built by Wheeler Shipyards, Incorpor- 
ated, and powered by Kermath marine engines to serve these aerial 
transport giants at their ports of call. 


These fast, staunch, seaworthy boats are now being utilized to tow 
incoming Clippers to moorings—embark or disembark passengers 
—handle baggage, war material and supplies. Each aircraft tender 
is equipped with a Kermath auxiliary fire pump for emergencies. 
Twenty-six feet long, these craft are now on duty at both Atlantic 
and Pacific bases of our Armed Forces and at ports taken from Axis 
controlled air services in South America. They are doing an im- 
portant job in aiding the growing might of our fighting men across 
the seven seas—serve as still another testimonial to the fact that 


“Those who know marine engines best appreciate Kermath most.” 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. ° Detroit, Mich. 









GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES * 25 TO 500 HORSEPOWER 
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Fig. 3 


Here are some of the non-ferrous 
and stainless fastenings Harper 
is now furnishing to hundreds 
of Uncle Sam’s ship builders. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS (Fig. 1)—In 5 alloys 
(for frames) 4"" to %" diameter, any 
length you need made to order. 262 stock 
sizes in Brass, Naval, Everdur, Monel and 
Stainless. 


STRUT BOLTS (Fig. 2)—(For holding 
struts). Made to order PROMPTLY; any 
diameter }4" to 114", any length. Usually 
made of Monel, Bronze or Naval. 


NAVAL BRASS NUTS 
(Fig. 3)—\%" to 1%" 
Naval specifications 
43B11C and 46B6d. Con- 
tinuous production of 
large lots for Navy needs. 
Also Brass, Everdur, 
MonelandStainlessnuts. 


FLAT HEAD BOLTS AND 
SCREWS (Fig. 4)—For 
Port Holes, deck equip- 
ment and dozens of ship 
uses. BIG ones }" to 1” 
diameter. Brass, Bronze, 
Everdur, Monel; many 
stock sizes. 


4320 STOCK ITEMS 


... of bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers, rivets and ac- 
cessories in the non-fer- 
rous and stainless alloys. 
Specials made to order. 
Send for 84 page catalog. 


peepee 
1942 ° Offices in Principal Cities 


HARPER Chicaga 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 











YACHTING 


snugness of their heated cars, must have considered us mad, or people 
possessed with sadistic tendencies, as we tore through cold water a Ja J.B 
Connolly — when we could have been home with the cat. 


> So I’ve sailed a little; Snipes, Sea Birds, a 37-foot round bilged, gaff. 
rigged keel boat, sloop-rigged, and have handled wildly slatting sails in 
port on the four-masted schooner Constellation, and I don’t savvy all this 
weeping and moaning about handling a little sail large enough, but not 
heavy enough, to make an awning. A little pot any tubercular coolic could 
scull at 30 or 31 knots is considered quite a handful of boat. 


> I realize, I hope, that yachting is supposed to be a pleasure and not g 
life sentence to the galleys, but I read in a recent YacuTine where a 26. 
foot boom was the man’s cross in life, so I may be looking him up some 
time; perhaps we can make a dicker as that is just the size spar I’ll pe 
needing for a pig-stick for my house-flag. 
S. S. y amigo 
W. J. Carny 

Honolulu, T. H. 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


H. Mm. CORVETTE 
By Lieut. Nicholas Monsarrat, R.N.V.R. 


(J. B. Lippincott Company, New York, $1.75) 


> “Being in all respects ready for sea, H. M.S. Flower will proceed. . . .” 


So opens the first book to deal exclusively with corvettes (one of the 
smallest types of ocean going men of war) to be published in this country, 

The author is, by his own description, an “ex-amateur yachtsman.” 
And, being one of the tribe who know and love small ships, he is uniquely 
well-fitted to tell the story of those nightmarish winters of 1940 and 1941, 
when these bantam ships convoyed vital supplies to the harassed and 
threatened people of England. Monsarrat was commissioned in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserves shortly after Dunkirk and went to join his ship 
at the yard at which she was being built. Their naval careers were literally 
launched together and together they received their first baptism of fire, 
This then is their story, not merely his. 

H. M. Corvette warrants the close attention of all of those who are in any 
way concerned or interested in the part which small naval vessels are play- 
ing in World War II. For seventeen months, Monsarrat was officer of the 
middle watch — the dark hours from midnight to four, the hours when 
things usually happen. His story is simply told, without mock heroics 
but with a high humor and a sensitiveness far beyond the ordinary. 

Much has been said about a corvette’s behavior in a seaway; the author 
sums it all up in one classic line: ‘A corvette would roll on wet grass.” 

C.R. 


MAP READING AND AVIGATION 
By Richard M. Field and Harlan T. Stetson 
(D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, $2.50) 


> Avigation (aerial navigation) is rapidly assuming the importance of 
“the three r’s” in wartime education, and to the numerous works on the 
subject can now be added this comprehensive and authoritative book. 
“This book,” state the authors in the preface, “has been prepared to supply 
an urgent demand for essential material for introductory courses in map 
reading and aerial navigation. The authors have tried to be brief, with due 
emphasis on illustrative material, much of which has never before beet 
available for instructional purposes.”’ 
The text is simple and to the point; beginners will immediately obtains 
clear understanding of terminology and topographical characteristics. 
The first part of the book is concerned with map reading, the second with 
avigation. There is a wealth of superb illustrations — diagrams, models 
and photographs — and they alone are worth the volume’s modest price 
The Appendix includes many pertinent excerpts from the Air Almanac and 
H.0.214 Tables. . 
And for good measure, the authors have added a Vocabulary of Special 
Terms. Yachtsmen will be interested to learn that the nomenclature of the 
subject defines their old friend drift as ‘‘glacial sedimentary == 
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FEBRUARY, 1943 
A CRUISE TO THE ISLANDS 


(Continued from page 28) 


valleys. We scuffed along through dry foxtail grass and crackling eucalyptus 
jeaves to a well-worn path shaded by walnut trees. A sheep dog bounded 
out to greet us and a brown pony stood saddled before the door of an aged 
two-story adobe ranch house. A weatherbeaten sheepherder came out to 
investigate the barking and assured us that we were welcome to use all the 
well water that we wanted. He explained that the “Keep off” signs were 
meant only for those who might fancy a bit of lamb to vary the monotony 
of a steady fish diet. 

Our host rode off and, for the rest of the afternoon, we could hear him 
hammering away as he repaired the fences strung along the hillside high 
above the beach, the better to control the flock of some 2000 sheep in his 
care. The livelihood for the island residents has been much the same for 
centuries, sheepherding and cattle raising for those ashore, fishing for the 
seafaring. 

The caves to the south of the cove really sheltered smugglers in the past; 
there was a time, too, when the island served as a base of operations for the 
illegal entry of Chinese into California. We paddled about a quarter of a 
mile along the cave-pocked cliffs and found a miniature ‘‘marine garden.” 
We watched the myriads of colored fishes — orange, blue, red, black and 
white striped, and bright yellow — swimming indolently in and out of 
rocky caverns and through forests of varicolored kelp. You can see these 
exotic fish in carefully planned aquariums, of course, and from conducted 
tours in the Catalina glass bottom boats; but it’s much more fun to watch 
them as you lean over the side of your own dink. 


Wz investigated one small inlet in the rocks through which the sea 
hissed with each rising wave. Since the opening was narrow, it was a rather 
tricky maneuver (or so it seemed to the Mate-etc., who was official “wor- 
rier” for the crew). Our efforts were rewarded by finding a quantity of 
abalones but we lacked the necessary tire-iron with which to pry them 
loose. One we tackled tentatively with an oar — and promptly chipped off 
acorner of the blade. An oar was of more value to us just then than an 
abalone — and Bob was aboard the Nereid concocting a great corned beef 
stew for dinner anyway — so we left the little colony as we found it. 

Our anchorage took on the appearance of a fishermen’s harbor that 
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night. Instead of a few scattered swordfishing boats, there were 22 assorted 
fishing vessels in the cove. During the night, the south wind blew up a 
little and we pitched and tossed as the sea piled up. 

The general sloppiness of the sea in the morning decided us against 
beating to the south to round Anacapa. We were facing a week of beating to 
windward on the homeward voyage, and so we chose the more comfortable 
and shorter course and sailed directly to Prisoners Harbor on the lee side of 
Santa Cruz. Before we left the cove, a boatload of Sicilian fishermen from a 
nearby seiner rowed over to say “‘ good morning.’’ They assured us that the 
south wind did not mean that a storm was brewing. They were waiting 
for the sea to smooth out, because the big boats can’t work their nets when 
it’s rough. 

The wind dropped entirely before noon and, while the sails slatted, the 
Skipper turned Chips. Basking in the sun, we drained the last can of tomato 
juice and munched on the last of the hard tack; it was time we were getting 
to a source of provisions. We decided that, next to a beefsteak, what we 
wanted most was a bottle of fresh milk. 


Asuorz at Prisoners Harbor, we climbed over the rocks at the northern 
end of the cove and found what seemed to be a porous lava formation. 
The evening was still and quiet, and we had a late swim to celebrate our 
last night in the islands. 

A splendid reach across to Santa Barbara, with the wind from the east, 
brought us to anchor in less than four hours; we spent two excellent days 
in that hospitable port. The Harbor Commission and the yachting people 
were most cordial in their welcome and we were given a mooring close to the 
Municipal Float. Provisioning the ship was simplicity in itself; the iceman 
and the grocer delivered our orders to the float, then the Commissioner 
motored them out to the Nereid; it was as easy as that. 

There is nothing more cheering to a yachtsman’s heart than to see people 
making full use of their boats. In Santa Barbara, owners and their families 
were abroad not only on Saturday but on Friday as well. The youngsters, 
a flourishing and healthy looking crop of small boat enthusiasts, were mak- 
ing the most of the quiet waters behind the breakwater for impromptu 
Moon boat races; and the teen-age crews were early at work polishing brass 
and wiping down the brightwork on the larger and beautiful yachts. 

Sail boats heading north from Santa Barbara often stand offshore until 
they can lay San Francisco on the port tack. We planned to stay close to 
shore and make several ports of call; partly because we were shorthanded, 
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her power plant is a 


Fed Wing 


MARINE ENGINE 


On the alert for submarine marauders— 
fitted out with ship-to-shore telephone and 
radio to report any suspicious activity— 
yachtsman Geo. M. Williamson’s 50 ft. 
schooner ABENAKI is now Uncle Sam’s CGR- 
3032 of the U. S. Coast Guard. She was 
designed by John G. Alden, and built by 
Chas. A. Morse & Son, Thomaston, Maine. 
In war time, or in peace time, her power 
plant is the same—a four cylinder Red 
Wing Marine Engine. Like yachtsmen, Uncle 
Sam appreciates the speed, efficiency, thor- 
ough sea-going dependability, upkeep and 
operating economies of Red Wings for his 
Navy and Coast Guard craft. 


ENGINES AVAILABLE FOR ESSENTIAL USE 


20 Gasoline Models, 8 hp. to 125 hp. 
Spark Diesel Types, 42 hp. to 200 hp. 
Get the Latest Red Wing Catalog 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Verrier, Eddy, 201 E. 12th St., New York City 
W. H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 














W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia 
RED 


WING 4% ENGINES 
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partly because we wanted to have another full week of cruising. We de. 
cided to leave Santa Barbara about 3:00 o’clock Sunday morning, with the 
idea of being able to anchor in the lee of Point Conception at Coxo Anchor. 
age should the winds prove adverse. 

Once again Point Conception surprised us; this time with a beautify 
sunny day, a fine sailing breeze and smooth water. We had a much milder 
passage than is customary in crossing the Bay from San Francisco to 
Sausalito of a summer Sunday afternoon. Just off the point, we met a re. 
turning Honolulu racer, so we judged from the chafing gear on her rigging, 
She was a yawl and on a broad reach with her parachute spinnaker we'll out. 
evidently she’d made the crossing by a northerly route and was taking full 
advantage of the prevailing August winds to coast down to her Southern 
California home port. 

The weather conditions were too favorable to tempt by making ap 
anchorage, so we carried on through the night to Port San Luis. Visibility 
was good and we were able to keep a bearing on Arguello Light until we 
picked up San Luis Obispo Light. This stretch of coast is lowlying and, 
although the course carried us fairly close to Point Sal, it was difficult to 
recognize. The schools of sardines and the porpoises streaking through the 
water, plus the running lights of the fishing hoats all about us, supplied 
more illumination on the water than was visible on the shore. We dropped 
the hook at five o’clock in almost the identical spot in which we’d anchored 
ten days before. 

At San Simeon, on Tuesday, we found a peaceful and quiet anchorage 
at the foot of Mr. Hearst’s famous castle, a colossal structure which the 
Coast Pilot discreetly describes as: “‘the very large house high up in the 
hills, about 3 miles northeastward from the wharf (which) is very proni- 
nent, especially at night when it is flood lighted.’ 


Tue fishing boats anchored about us were on their way to the albacore 
run reported some 30 miles offshore. We had seen the catches of albacore 
(a smaller member of the tuna family, a gamy fish and fine eating) being 
unloaded on the wharf at Avila the night before and were told that we 
might get in on the run farther north. We’re optimists, not fishermen, and 
the albacorelure is a fine, bright, feathered thing with amazingly iridescent 
eyes, so ‘Little Albie”’ was duly purchased with 100 yards of tough brown- 
ish line at the Avila general store. We trailed ‘‘ Little Albie” the whole of 
the next two days but, since our longest tacks took us not over fifteen miles 
offshore, we never caught up with the running albacore. We até some, butit 
was bought at a Monterey fish market. 

In company with the fishermen, we left San Simeon at 4:30 in the 
morning. The sea was lumpy and there was no wind until 11:00 o’clock, 
which seemed the general rule. Under power, but without the steadying 
effect of the sails, the Nereid seemed to labor along; the auxiliary is not 
powerful and the old straight stemmed, deep-footed cutter lines meant 
dropping directly into each oncoming wave. Given some breeze, the old 


_ lady carried on nobly. 


Working up the coast, you’re not only bucking head winds but you're 
running against a southerly current; it is literally uphill work all the way. 
We reached Cape San Martin at noon, after what seemed an almost in- 
terminable time, and then kept that selfsame point in sight until 4:00 
o’clock because we stood out for a long tack. As a crew member of another 
craft aptly put it: “Hell, you’re on the wheel, and you see a point just 
ahead; you finish your trick, go below for lunch, sleep for a couple of hours, 
come back on deck — and that damn point is still in the same place!” 
So we passed the time by laying bets as to when we’d bring points abeam, 
spelling each other down, and singing every song we could remember the 
words to; meanwhile, the points crept by. 


Turs stretch of coast is awe-inspiring, peaks rising to 4000 and 5000 feet 
in height seem to have their feet in the sea. The new Coast Highway is 4 
narrow gash on the face of the mountains; great concrete bridges span deep 
gorges; there’s scarcely a handhold above or below this roadway which has 
been blasted out of barren rock. 

As the afternoon lengthened, we raised Point Sur as an island. By sut- 
down, the wind was strong enough to warrant running into the lee near 
Pfeiffer’s Rock, six miles south of Point Sur, and reefing the mainsail; we 
were close to shore and high above us the auto lights blinked past. We 
tucked in a reef and stood out for ten miles, to give Point Sur an ample 
berth. 

The moon shone brightly until about 10:00 o’clock and then was quickly 
overcast; again we experienced that peculiar sensation of having the sky 
and sea close in on the little ship, as it had off Point Conception. At Point 
Sur, there is a definite change in the trend of the coast, just as at Pout 
Conception, to the south, and Point Arena, to the North; in each case the 
winds make up there. 

The old gal had a bone in her teeth that night and it was wet in the cock 
pit. About 1:30, what was without a doubt the largest tanker afloat crossed 
our bow. She’d slowed ’way down but her bow wave left us rolling and 4 
row of silhouetted heads lined the rail to look us over. 
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Carmel was but a splotch of palely winking lights at 2:30. We tacked 
out once more, to be certain that we were well clear, and the streaked dawn 
found us off the white sand dunes on the outer shore of the Monterey Pen- 
insula. The Mate-etc. dropped off for forty winks while at the helm, and 
came to 40 degrees off the compass course. All of which called for relief at 
the helm, and the Mate-etc. went below to whip up a dozen-egg omelet 
with a link of lingucia (a fine Portuguese sausage that keeps indefinitely) 
and two pots of coffee. We'd had no hot dinner the night before for the first 
time on the cruise. Moored at 7:00 o’clock behind the Monterey breakwater, 
westaved off sleep just long enough to drag everything in the boat on deck 


to dry. 

Sty we sailed across a sparkling blue Monterey Bay to Santa Cruz 
the next day. We made Half Moon Bay the next night, with a bright moon 
tolight us in. Sunday, the home stretch was entirely under sail. We churned 
through the Gate on a broad reach with a fresh San Francisco Bay breeze, 
and our Island cruise was at an end. 

With 816 miles of cruising behind us, we had had a perfect voyage. 


CARIBBEAN CONVOY 


* (Continued from page 19) 


PBY patrol bomber swept overhead. In answer to our question as to the 
whereabouts of the convoy, she confounded all of us by flashing ‘four 
miles ahead of you and approaching.” Then and there the ‘‘By guess and 
by God” method supplanted H. O. 214 as our favorite system of navigation. 

The convoy was a small one. The ships were keeping tight formation and 
were in columns. The escort commander, in a World War destroyer, was 
patrolling ahead. On the port beam was a 173-foot PC, to starboard a 
Canadian corvette and, although we couldn’t see her at the time, a 110-foot 
SC was patrolling astern. 

Our arrival changed the set-up. The destroyer remained ahead; we 
were assigned the sector on the port bow; the Canadian that on the star- 
board bow and the PC and SC vessels covered the starboard and port 
quarters, respectively. 

Shortly after we joined, the weather cleared and we had a chance to 
look about us. The sea was still running high and the PC astern of us could 
beseen rolling worse than we were but still able to make an effective patrol. 
On the opposite quarter, the SC was doing surprisingly well. They are 
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grand little sea boats but, in our opinion, too small for escort on long con- 
voys where any sort of weather might be encountered. She would have 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to keep up had we been going in the 
other direction. But on that day she was sliding down hill in great fashion. 
For all of us, cooking was virtually impossible. We were able to make hot 
soup but the rest of the food was cold and, in the words of the Executive 
Officer, “‘Would gag a maggot.’’ The smaller escorts must have been sur- 
viving solely on food of such questionable merit. 

As the first night wore on with no attacks, we began hoping that the 
subs which had been trailing had lost the convoy during the storm. 
Perhaps the luck we were developing so much faith in was again coming 
into play. We had escorted several hundred ships, suffered and made nu- 
merous attacks, but had never seen a ship lost yet. 

All went well until morning twilight cast a ghostly light over the convoy. 
Suddenly the muffled explosions of distant depth charges could be felt. 
On our port bow, the destroyer was racing to assist the Canadian corvette 
which had just fired. 

The storm hadn’t shaken them loose after all, I decided, pulling rapidly 
on the general quarters alarm. Was there more than one? That was the 
question. Better to assume there was, decided the captain, and remain on 
station. 

A moment later, another explosion announced that the destroyer had 
fired on the original contact while the corvette was maneuvering for another 
attack. 

‘Adolph has his hands full over there,” someone murmured, but the 
next instant we had reason to forget that show. 

“Echo bearing 3-3-5,”’ barked the sound operator. 

“Come right to 3-3-5,” said the captain. “Set shallow five-charge 
pattern, speed twelve knots.” 

“Range 2500, good sub echo,” announced the sound officer. Shortly 
thereafter he added: “Bearing drawing right; range 2200; electric en- 
gines on bearing; excellent echo.” 

“Periscope dead ahead,’’ bawled the masthead lookout and, even as he 
shouted, it slipped beneath the surface but not before we had noticed it 
was crossing from port to starboard and apparently approaching. 

“Range 1200, bearing still drawing right,’’ said the sound officer a 
moment later. 

Busy on the plot, I noticed that the range was closing fast. Better wait 





for one more report before jumping to conclusions: ‘Then, a few seconds 
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later, when the range was down to 800 yards, a glance at the plot and stop- 
watch left no doubt. “Sub still approaching,’ I shouted, ‘‘suggest firing 
early.”’ 

The captain nodded, then ordered: ‘‘Come right to zero one zero; full 
speed ahead; stand by first and throwers.” 

This last was the news that the men back on the fantail had been hoping 
to hear through their headphones. A moment later came the order: “Fire 
one; fire two; fire three” at spaced intervals as directed by the sound 
officer. The first pattern was off. 

The ship shuddered, the stern lifted and geysers of water appeared in our 
wake as the charges exploded. For a moment nothing more and then a 
dark, rapidly spreading patch on the surface. Oil! No wreckage, though, 
so perhaps it was only a ruse. Next time should tell the tale. 

A few minutes later, we were racing in again for the attack. This time 
ten charges at a slightly deeper setting slid from rails and flew from throw- 
ers to land in a symmetrical pattern of destruction. Huge bubbles that 
burst foaming on the surface resulted from this deeper setting but this 
time bits of cork were added to the oil. Insulation from the sub’s hull. 
Certain damage and, perhaps, more. 

And then, a minute later, the echo was lost. Perhaps the sub had sunk 
too deep and was already breaking up. Perhaps the disturbed water was 
acting as a temporary shield for the enemy. Time would tell but, in the 
meantime, better report to the escort commander. 

‘Made two attacks on good sub contact. Oil and wreckage resulting. 
Lost echo. Desire remain in area,”’ was the message the captain sent out. 

The answer left no alternative: ‘‘Well done. Return to station for con- 
voy protection.” 

Score one for the corvette and destroyer, but for us no chance to confirm 
or consolidate what we felt was a possible sinking. No sub to our credit 
but, instead, a dry ‘“‘probable damage” in next month’s official résumé. 
But there might be more submarines in the area, ready to pounce on the 
nearly defenseless convoy. We all knew that an escort’s chief task was to 
get the ships through, not to sink submarines. 

So it was with angry words but light hearts and a peculiar singing sensa- 
tion within that the officers and crew headed the ship for the convoy and 
again began patrolling on station. 

Two days later, all of the merchant ships and their escorts steamed into 


port. 


“KEEP ‘EM RUNNING” 
(Continued from page 46) 


and this means irremediable damage. I feel sure that most readers know all 
this but there is another angle, not generally known in yachting circles, and 
that is the condensation that develops inside the crankcase and firing cham- 
bers causing oil sludge or what’s known as “crankcase varnish.” For this 
reason, any engine started during cold weather should be thoroughly and 
completely warmed up before shutting off. Many owners make a practice 
of visiting their boats once or twice a week for the purpose of inspection. 
While aboard, they think it a good idea to start the engine and let it runa 
few minutes just to free it up. Though this is all done in the spirit of engine 
conservation, nothing could be further from correct, since nine times out of 
ten they shut the engine off just as it gets warm. All that remains for the 
effort is a pint or so of water on the cylinder and crankcase walls. This 
eventually filters through to the oil itself and creates an emulsified sludge 
or “crankcase varnish.’’ As you can readily see, this is hardly to be desired. 
The same condition can also be caused by making short runs to another 
mooring or to the gas barge and then shutting off before the engine is 
thoroughly warm. It’s a good idea to make a practice of never starting your 
engine in cold weather unless you make up your mind, first, to let it get 
thoroughly warm before shutting off. Inside condensation cannot be 
avoided in cold weather but its ill effects can be overcome by evaporation. 
What happens is that the water, as mentioned above, will work into the oil 
which is being heated through the engine’s running. As the oil becomes 
warm, this water starts to vaporize and, in a short time, through heat, you 
have actually reclaimed your own oil. Incidentally, the same thing holds 
true in your automobile. 

If this War accomplishes nothing else, it’s producing a lot of good em 
gineering yachtsmen, and that’s half the fun. 
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FEBRUARY, 1943 
WAR BABIES 


(Continued from page 35) 


fore deck: gasoline, kerosene, water, lamps, anchor, roding, sea anchor, 
cushions, life preservers, stove, spare sails, and food get squeezed in some- 
how for every week-end trip. That she manages to retain any buoyancy at 
all is miraculous. Most of this gear has more bulk than weight but it looks 
most formidable when one burrows through it in a vain search for the beer 
bottles down in the bilge! 

Narwhal gains her transverse strength from three plywood bulkheads and 
a plywood deck 94” thick. The most important of these bulkheads supports 
her mast tabernacle. Narwhal’s lateen rig precluded standing rigging due to 
rotation of yard and sail about the mast. Consequently, a fairly heavy 
mast, supported cantilever fashion, was essential. To facilitate stepping 
and unstepping this mast, a tapered tabernacle was integrated with bulk- 
head, deck and keel structures so as to distribute the considerable stresses 
as widely as possible. This is nothing more than a square oak box into 
which fits snugly the square butt of the mast. (Too snugly, in fact, for on 
occasion rain has swelled the mast so that automobile jacks were necessary 
to get it out! Moral: leave some play, and grease well before stepping!) 


Tue cockpit is arranged for two persons to sleep, one on each side of the 
centerboard trunk, heads forward, feet aft. Floor is of portable slats for 
traction, ventilation, lightness and dryness. It is supported by conventional 
oak floor timbers spaced 1’ on centers and landing on alternate frames. The 
trim is teak, while the deck is canvased. With a tent over the boom, lacing 
to screw eyes outside the cockpit coaming, Narwhal provides the essentials 
for week-end cruising. One would have to have a very hairy chest to cruise 
her Down East but for Chesapeake Bay, where the accent is on ventilation 
in summer, she is good enough. What she lacks in accommodation she 
makes up for in handiness. One does not even make a pretense of luxury 
and so looks for pleasure in other features of the boat: the ability to sail up 
to any beach and step out on dry land, where a bigger boat would impose 
the necessity for a dinghy; the security of being able to duck into any 
little bight or creek during a blow while the luxury cruising boats are 
slugging it out in deep water; inexpensive insurance premiums, and a com- 
plete checkmate of the marine railway’s avarice by careening and painting 
single-handed if necessary; a certain agility to the way she handles which 
makes the large cruising boat seem dead by comparison. 
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The introduction of luxury and comfort into cruising invariably breeds a 
hydra of mechanical gadgets whose heads multiply in geometric ratio to the 
comfort gained. This horror, with its attendant curse of mechanical failure 
just when the going gets tough, is by-passed with a small boat like Narwhal. 
By and large, the little boat is as satisfactory as the big one for short cruises, 
though she has an entirely different set of assets and liabilities. 


Rig 


The marked divergence in rig between the two boats can best be ex- 
plained by the purpose for which each was intended. Ned has a speed mania, 
and so his tall marconi rig (Fig. 2) on Spouter is designed to drive her into 
the eye of the wind and make her talk in light airs. This it certainly will do, 
for she ghosts at three knots or better in a calm! In a moderate breeze, 
Spouter really tears into it, beating almost dead into the wind. She gives 
that impression of irresistible speed and power which is so usual in long 
racing boats but so rare in short ones. 

The rig is nicely designed for handiness, with everything inboard and a 
permanent backstay. The forestaysail is loose-footed; the mainsail has a 
“T’”’ boom, sheeted to a bridle over the tiller. The permanent backstay is 
off center to make swinging room for the tiller. Unfortunately, Ned could 
not obtain a hollow spar and had to make shift with a solid one of spruce. 
This is too heavy for the boat and has been cut too long for the sail. 
Cutting two feet or so from the mast will reduce top weight and improve 
the appearance. The standing rigging is wire rope socketed. Spouter’s sails 
are by Ratsey. 

The lateen rig shown on Narwhal is primarily a cruising sail plan whose 
best feature is the potentiality of reducing top hamper in a hurry. Save on 
a dead beat, it is as fast as the Marconi rig. However, it is unhandy and 
keeps one busier than a one-armed paperhanger. Notwithstanding this last 
drawback, it is a lot of fun to sail with and is preéminently safe. 


Tue mast is solid spruce supported, as described earlier, on the cantilever 
principle. Only standing rigging is a single headstay whose sole function is 
to provide something on which to run up the storm jib. The yard is also of 
spruce, and weighs only 20 lbs. in spite of its bulky appearance; to it the 
sail is clipped with light wire hoops; a halliard permits the sail to be 
stretched or slacked off while the yard is hoisted. A traveller well abaft the 
rudder, between two boomkins, serves the double purpose of leading the 
main sheet properly and at the same time keeping it clear of the tiller. 
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The storm trysail, used when the lateen is lowered, is hoisted on mast 
hoops and is loose-footed with a short boom. This boom also serves as a 
spinnaker pole for the clew of the lateen when off before the wind. It is 
possible to set both sails at once, so that no time is lost in getting under 
way when shortening down. Narwhal’s sails were made by McClellan. 

This latter sail gives opportunity for much interesting sail drill! When 
hoisted, the yard can swivel about like a universal joint. In beating and 
reaching, the tack of the yard is clipped to the stem with a simple snap; 
thus it becomes in effect an auxiliary mast and the sail is controlled by 
sheet alone. Off the wind, however, innumerable tricks can be played by 
unclipping the tack and permitting the yard to swivel. When dead before 
the wind, the yard can be squared athwartships and even cocked up 
horizontal! As a result, there is no condition when the sail cannot be made 
to draw perfectly. Sometimes one has to string out so many vangs, tack, 
sheets, holdbacks and stabilizing guys that the temporary stying looks like 
a Minerva’s web! This makes for the most interesting kind of sailing. 


Gore about is the curse of the lateen rig. Then the yard has to be dipped 
aft past the mast and led forward again to get the sail to leeward on the 
opposite tack. This is a pain in the neck, and there doesn’t seem to be any 
“out”’ but to grin and bear it. I have accustomed myself by now to the jeers 
and catcalls of my friends whenever tacking Narwhal and merely get over 
on the other side of the bay and tack in privacy where my struggles will be 
unobserved! However, this is not as bad as it sounds, involving merely a 
certain knack and a little delay. But this is no rig for beating through nar- 
row passages or for racing. 

The great charm of the lateen lies in the fact that it can be taken off the 
boat instantaneously. When the yard is dropped, there is no sticking, bind- 
ing or tugging on downhauls, Everything descends in a heap! Furthermore, 
when the sheet is let go in a dangerous puff, the sail just cannot fill no 
matter what the boat does. Another good feature is that a jibe is harmless 
under all conditions; the sail simply collapses on itself. These factors make 
the rig one of the safest there is, an important matter on boats as sensitive 
as these little ones. 

When it comes on to blow, the lateen is taken off, rolled up on the yard 
and lashed on deck. No attempt is made to reef. A storm trysail is run up 
on the stub mast, and the storm jib is set if warranted. Narwhal’s top- 
hamper thus is cut in half and she is all set to ride out any kind of a blow. 
Surprisingly enough, she makes as good time in a strong breeze with that 
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ugly little storm trysail as she does with the big lateen in lighter airs. Best 
of all, she is comfortable and dry while doing it. 

Fig. 3 shows the two rigs superimposed and should be self-explanatory. 
The leads of center of area over center of lateral plane seem to be about 
right, though Spowter is a little too well balanced. She does not luff as 
quickly as is commensurate with safety. 

Fig. 4 shows a comparison of heeling moments from weights of rigs only. 
This does not take into consideration the effect of wind pressure. It seems 
to indicate that the high Marconi rig is not suitable for the relatively low 
stability of these small whaleboats. A hollow mast would improve Spouter’s 
curve considerably. 


Wane Spouter proved faster and handier than Narwhal on a dead beat, 
she showed an Achilles heel in her lack of washboards. In a light breeze, she 
could walk away from Narwhal upwind, both boats being about even be- 
fore it. In a blow, however, Narwhal’s 8” deck and coaming amidships 
made her an all weather boat and enabled her to be driven the limit. 
Spouter’s open gunwale resulted in disaster. Therefore, the latter had to be 
left at her mooring when it blew, and it was never possible to compare the 
boats under heavy weather conditions. 

In the light of this, Ned has decided on some radical improvements for 
Spouter this winter. He is, of course, going to install washboards, and is 
favoring the idea of a bulb keel to compensate for the large heeling mo- 
ment of the present rig. This will probably do the trick but will take Spouter 
quite out of Narwhal’s class and put her up with the metre boats! 

Both rigs are too extreme to be universally popular for this small whale- 
boat model. Our experiments seem to point to a short Marconi rig with long 
boom and hollow mast as the ideal compromise for this hull. Perhaps 4 
sliding gunter could be used to advantage. In any case, there is room for 
more experiment, and perhaps this discussion can be the starting point for 
someone else to pick up the torch and plant it higher. 

In the following issue the details of construction will be discussed and 
the building of the hulls under the difficulties wrought by war. 


(To be concluded) 
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WITH THE COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


(Continued from page 50) 


should join hands with the citizens of the country who are affected by those 
jaws, and carry them out. I think that will make for better relationship 
between the citizens and the Federal Government than anything else. And 
more and more I feel that this Auxiliary, both in peace and in war, will be- 
ome more of an integral part of the Coast Guard. The relationship will 
gow stronger. And more and more you will be able to help us out in carry- 
ing out our duties.” 


» Other speakers included Captain Ellis Reid-Hill, U.S.C.G., Chief Di- 
rector of the Auxiliary; Captain E. H. Coffin, U.S.C.G., District Coast 
Guard Officer of the 4th Naval District; Captain W. L. Beck, U.S.N., 
Chief of Staff of the 4th Naval District; Commander I. E. Eskridge, 
US8.C.G., Operations Officer, 4th Naval District and Lieutenant Com- 
mander E. S. McCawley, U.S.N., Joint Operations Officer, Cape May 
Base. The toastmaster was Lieutenant Commander Henry E. Abbott, 
U$.C.G.R., Director of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, 4th Naval District. 


A NICE AFTERNOON SAIL 


(Continued from page 30) 


straining sails, and with it sounded the ceaseless crashing and roaring of the 
seas. An hour passed and, clinging to the weather rail because of the slope 
of the deck, I glanced at my watch. 

“Vill ve do it, pilot, think you?” asked the captain. 

The light was beginning to fail, dulled by the heavily overcast sky, but I 
could see Rickett’s Point lifting out of the water. “Just about, Captain,” 
answered cheerfully, ‘‘If everything holds.” 

“Ha,” he grinned confidently, glancing aloft and taking in every detail 
inone sweeping look. ‘‘It vill hold, it vill hold!” 

And so the race against night continued. The crew had not been idle all 
this time. The mate was on the fo’c’s’le head, seeing that the anchors were 
got ready for letting go, and hands were-everywhere overhauling sheets 
and halliards and getting ready for the frenzy of activity which would start 
when sail was shortening down. 
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On the way up the Bay, I had been turning over in my mind the problem 
of bringing to. If we shortened sail too soon, we would not reach the anchor- 
age before dark; if we carried on too long, we would reach the anchorage 
still carrying sail. How I wished that I had another half-hour of daylight — 
even a quarter hour — up my sleeve, for this was my responsibility. 


Sri heeling over under the terrific press of canvas, the ship ate up the 
miles. Presently, factory chimneys beyond Gellibrand appeared and, when 
Rickett’s Point bore about a point before our starboard beam, I judged it 
was time for action. “All right, Captain, we must start to strip her down 
now, please.” 

Immediately, all hands and the cook sprang into action, whistles shrilled 
and guttural orders rang out above the tearing wind. Up the weather 
shrouds on the fore, main and mizzen masts, active young figures raced 
aloft, some to the lower yards and some to the royals swinging at a dizzy 
angle against the darkening grey sky. The staccato slatting of the royals as 
the sheets were let go mingled with the dull rumblings of the courses, muz- 
zled by clewlines and buntlines; one by one they were quickly silenced as 
the gaskets were passed and secured. 

With this reduction of canvas, our speed was retarded but not enough 
for my liking. This ‘‘four-poster” was a thing of life! “Let go the upper 
to’gallants’Is!” I yelled. 

Dusk was falling, the weather worsening and a stinging squall of fine 
rain whipped across the tumbling seas. The crew were working like demons 
now, some aloft on the yards furling sails while others on deck were tending 
sheets, halliards and buntlines. The captain imperturbably paced the poop, 
giving his orders from time to time, and, one after another, the sails were 
taken in. In reality, the work was done with marvellous smartness but to 
my anxious eyes it dragged interminably while the shore just seemed to 
rush towards us. I began to breathe more freely as work started on the 
lower topsails. Then the inevitable happened. Without warning, something 
carried away on the winch carrying the single-wire halliard to the upper 
main to’gallant yard. This wire halliard was backed up by a preventer hal- 
liard set up by a heavy purchase. As the yard started to run down the mast, 
the preventer momentarily put the brake on. In that split second, however, 
the wire halliard whipped off the winch drum like a clock spring and a mo- 
ment later it was all over the deck like a mad woman’s knitting. The yard 
resumed its downward way, the preventer purchase screaming through its 
blocks and, the cussedness of inanimate objects being what it is, a bight of 
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the wire halliard fall caught a half hitch under a pin in the fife rail and 
brought everything up all standing -— well and truly jammed! 

The fractious to’gallants’! now bellied out from the half-hoisted yard, 
thundering and thrashing in the wind until you’d have thought the mast 
would come out of her. The boys quickly sized up the situation, however, 
and tailed on to the fall of the preventer purchase, ran it to a capstan and 
started to sway the yard aloft again to take the strain off the wire halliard 
so that it could be pried off the pin. The first channel buoy, two miles from 
the anchorage, lurched past. I was anxiously wondering if we would be 
stripped down in time. 

I had seen that the anchorage was clear of shipping other than the 
steamer which I knew was there, but this was only about a mile away by 
this time. We sailed on between the twinkling channel buoys and I beck- 
oned to the captain and pointed to the Gellibrand Pile Light, now sending 
out its early beams to the imminent darkness. 


Capra, I want to round up abreast of that light, close under the stern 
of that steamer there!” I yelled above the noise of sails and sea. ‘‘ Drop 
everything on the caps, now, will you?” 

I did not tell him that in case the maneuver failed, I had mentally chosen 
a nice soft patch of beach to go up on in preference to grounding somewhere 
on the Gellibrand Reef. 

More orders were bellowed and passed forward along the decks. Dim 
silhouettes of figures moved on the fo’c’s’le head and some hands going aft 
to handle the spanker sheets passed me as I hurried forward. 

“Up with your helm!” I shouted as we approached the anchorage. 

“Up helm, it iss, Sir!’”’ 

“Steady as you go!” 

“Steady it iss, Sir!” 

Right around the sea front the shore lights glittered, the colored brilliance 
of scattered neon signs being reflected in the tumbling seas as they passed 
blackly by us. The Cecilie was now proceeding at a moderate pace and the 
partly hoisted main to’gallants’l, cleared of its tangle, was grumbling omi- 
nously at the savage wind. Nothing more could be done for the moment; 
the to’gallants’] incident had upset my plans and only smart handling would 
save us — and me particularly — from what was an awkward predica- 
ment, to put it mildly. 

The captain was standing near the wheel watching me and, at the psy- 


chological moment, I yelled through the megaphone: “‘Now’s your time, 
Sir! Hard down with the helm! Down with the jibs, Mister Mate! Back the 
main yard!” - 

Whistles shrilled and bellowed orders sounded above the howling of the 
wind. For a moment, all was comparatively quiet, then pandemonium 
broke loose as the ship came up to windward in a wide sweep. The sails 
flogged and thundered and each mast seemed about to collapse around our 
heads. The erring main to’gallants’] gave two convulsive flaps and dis- 
integrated into ribbons, torn from its bolt ropes by the squall. The spanker 
joined its thunder to the uproar and writhing rope ends and clattering 
blocks added their turmoil to the mad fury of sound. 

Above all, however, I heard the grateful roaring of the cable as it ran out 
of the hawse pipe, and the din gradually diminished as agile lads swarmed 
aloft and finally subdued the thrashing canvas. 


Haxr an hour after, all was secure. The wind still howled through the rig- 
ging and the waves sluiced along the side, and I left the deck with a feeling 
of profound relief which was probably more keenly felt after the tension 
and exhilaration of the afternoon’s experience. 

“I’m sorry about losing the to’gallants’l, Captain,” I apologized as he 
led the way down the companionway to his cabin. : 

“Don’t worry, Pilot, it was an old one,”’ he replied amiably with an ally 
wave of his hand. “It would have — what you call him? — ah, busted very 
soon anyway.” And he laughed uproariously at his attempt at a picturesque 

hrase. 

I didn’t sleep in my own bed that night after all — we'd arrived too late 
for medical inspection — but I turned in to a spare berth after a cheerful 
evening with my Finnish hosts. The bark lay quietly enough to her anchot 
and only a faint sound of the sea and a deep drone from the wind in the 
rigging penetrated to my comfortable quarters. 


( To be continued) 
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BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 


(Continued from page 21) 


to Noah’s Ark explains their names: Alligator, Crocodile, Bull Frog and 
Turtle. But they do sail, and it is perhaps superfluous to say their best 
point is down wind. 

Then come the whaleboats. These are 30’ in length, are also ketch- 
rigged, but have no superstructure or deck whatsoever. They sail re- 
markably well and can carry crews of astonishing numbers. 

Next come the yawls, and the very sight of these cause ecstatic cheers 
from sailormen everywhere. Designed by Luders, with dimensions of 43’ 8’’ 
by 10’ 234” by 6’ and 878 square feet of working canvas, they represent the 
last word in a well-found yacht. The midshipmen have been particularly 
delighted with their complement of light sails, for it has given them a real 
understanding of what makes a small sailing vessel eat up the miles. 
The first three came to the Academy in 1939, the next three last summer. 
The first three were built by Luders, and were christened Resolute, Intrepid 
and Alert. Frolic, Restless and Active were built by the Southwest Boat 
Corp., and additional yawls of identical design, all with sails by Cousens & 
Pratt, Inc., are being built by the same firm and will shortly join the fleet. 


|x addition to this diversified fleet are four famous ocean racers, which 
were given to the Academy by their public spirited owners. These are the 
88’ o.a. Alden-designed schooner Freedom, a gift of Sterling Morton; the 
72' 0.2. Cox & Stephens-designed staysail ketch Vamarie, a gift of Vadim 
Makaroff; the 68’ 0.a. Paine, Belknap & Skene-designed sloop Highland 
Light, a gift of Dudley F. Wolfe; and the 54’ 0.a. Alden-designed cutter 
Spindhrift, a gift of W. W. Lanahan. Kept in perfect condition and sailed 
only when an officer is aboard, these fine vessels are rarely at their moorings. 
Highland Light is now top boat in the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. 

The Academy has countless ‘“Knockabouts” and a fine fleet of 14’ 
International Dinghies which are frequent participants in the regattas 
of the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association, and were undefeated in 
college competition last season. There are also a miscellany of other dinks, 
plus eight Stars. 

One of the ambitions of every plebe (in addition to being an Admiral) 
is to be a member of the Academy Boat Club. To do this he must pass 
preliminary seamanship exams and qualify in handling small boats, 
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during his plebe summer. Membership in the Boat Club will lead to the 
Sailing Team (for which a letter is awarded) although it is by no means 
necessary to be a member of this team to participate in the Academy’s 
many sailing activities. 


Arrer being qualified, a midshipman can go sailing in off hours but is 
not allowed to go out in one of the larger boats unless she is in command 
of an officer, who must also demonstrate his ability before being given such 
an assignment. There is no academic work in the curriculum during the 
summer and it is then that cruises of a few days or a week are permitted. 
Girls are also allowed if an officer has his wife on board as a chaperon. 

The Academy Boat Club receives all racing circulars, and is an active 
participant in the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association. Last 
summer, Highland Light gained new laurels by rescuing the entire crew of 
a yacht that had foundered during a particularly vicious summer squall. 


DO IT YOURSELF 
(Continued from page 39) 


top and the beading that finishes off the edge of the canvas, it may be 
wise to remove this moulding, get rid of the excess old paint and refasten 
the moulding. If a job of this kind seems indicated, I recommend that, 
when the beading is replaced, it be set in one of the marine glues made by 
Ferdinand or Kuhls; this will help keep out moisture from the cabin trunk 
and may prevent a case of dry rot. It is a good, cheap form of insurance. 
The same principle applies to the beading at the case of the cabin trunk, 
where it joins the deck. 

If there were any annoying leaks in your cabin top or deck last season, 
get after them now, before you start painting. When the wood is thor- 
oughly dry, apply caulking compound. If there are any open seams that 
need filling, a small wisp of caulking cotton, impregnated with marine glue 
and pushed lightly into the seam with a putty knife, will do wonders. 
After this has set, the job may be finished off with seam compound or 
white lead putty, whichever you prefer. 


Loox to all places in the deck where water might work its way into the 
wood; perhaps around the chain plates, if they pass through the cov- 
ering board; search around the bitts, pin rails or other deck -fittings and 
treat all suspicious places as described above. After this preliminary work 
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WINNER 
Electric 


AUTOMATIC 


WATER LIGHT 


Approved by Merchant Marine Inspection 
— U.S.C. G. 


1. Completely automatic ... no switches to op- 
erate or mechanical parts to get out of order. 
Lights the instant it hits the water. 


2. Floats in upright position with bright light 
visible for many miles. Burns continuously a 
minimum of 10 hours; can be extinguished by 
inverting the case. 


3. Absolutely safe... will not explode because 
no gases are created; will not set fire to floating 
oil or gasoline. 


4. Equipped with metal ring for attaching to 
buoy, preserver, raft, float, etc. 


5. Flashlight batteries for replacement are stand- 
ard ... obtainable from any dealer. 


6. Complete with metal holder for attaching to rail or flat 


surface. Spring clips hold light securely but permit instant 
and easy release when emergency arises. 





To RELEASE LIFE RAFTS 


FASTER... 
EASIER 
Use the 
WINNER 
SIMONDS 


Approved Pelican Release 





(Pat. Pending) 


1. Operates instantly with 
little more than fingertip 
control. 


2. Long cable attached to bar permits release from any spot 
between hook and end of cable . . . instead of just one place 
which may be inaccessible when ship is in distress. 


3. Recommended by the U. S. Coast Guard. 


West Coast 4 HUNTER BOAT CORP. 
Licensee Suisun City, Cal. 


WINNER MFG. CO.  INc. 


104 RAILROAD AVE. WEST TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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is done, the deck may need a bit of sanding; after this it should be washeq 
clean and painted as soon as thoroughly dry. 

After the deck comes the work on the topsides. If last season’s paint 
is still in good shape, just go over it with a putty knife to remove any 
loose paint. Inspect all seams to see if they need any treatment. Usually 
a little work with putty knife and seam compound is all that is necessary, 
When this work has dried hard, the surface is ready for sanding, afte 
which it should be wiped carefully with a cloth saturated with turpentine 
to remove all dust. Now comes the paint. Spread it out smoothly, taking 
care not to leave any “holidays” and keeping a weather eye out for loose 
hairs from the brush. As a rule, the topsides are relatively easy; that js, 
unless you have to do a burning off job; that’s tough. 

If you have a boot-top, do it next. The rule is to work from the top 
down. If the bottom is in satisfactory condition, give it the same treat. 
ment as the topsides. Any of the hard drying bottom paints may be ap- 
plied some time before you plan to go overboard but the soft copper 
paints, and others with the same drying characteristics, should be applied 
just before the boat is launched. The manufacturer’s instructions on the 
can should be followed carefully for the best results. 

After these jobs are done, don’t forget to get after your brushes and 
clean ’em up for next season; don’t put it off. 


Bz sure that the winter cover is carefully folded, that no unnecessary 
dirt is inside it, and that it is thoroughly dry when you put it away for 
the summer — and put it where it will keep dry. It’s not a bad plan to 
hoist it up to a beam overhead and let it hang out of harm’s way. 

This all sounds like quite an order but, if you follow the advice I have 
given you here, you will go into your summer’s sailing with a clear con- 
science, a sense of real satisfaction at a job well done, and an excellent 
chance that you will enjoy a season free of annoying developments. You 
will also have the satisfaction of having released a group of skilled artisans 
for the all important work of winning the war. 


NINE AGAINST THE SEA 


(Continued from page 23) 


“A wireless telephone message, apparently from 3070, was picked up. It 
said that the boat’s condition was satisfactory and that three men were 
injured. An immediate request for the boat to send her position was not 
acknowledged. Although the District Coast Guard Officer of the First 
Naval District expressed doubt that the message was genuine, the station 
which had received it was instructed to attempt to regain contact and to 
instruct the skipper of the boat not to answer, but to concentrate on charg- 
ing his battery until 8:00 p.m., when all stations would be silent and listen 
for fifteen minutes. The stations were silent from 8:00 to 8:15 p.m. They 
heard nothing.” 

“The pilot of a plane reported sighting a yawl about 150 miles southeast 
of Nantucket. His description of the boat coincided with that of 3070.” 

“As dusk closed in at 6:00 p.m., a U. S. naval vessel came upon 3070 
south and west of her last known position. They exchanged signals. The 


' 8070 reported that she was seaworthy but in need of assistance. Rough 


seas made it impossible for the two craft to come close before darkness was 
complete. The boat’s position was sent to headquarters.” 

“Six Navy PBY’s, three Army B17’s and a B25 made extensive sweeps 
in difficult weather. They were unsuccessful.’’ 


+ + + 


On board 3070 the battle against the elements had only begun. While 
rigging the towline from the Canadian destroyer, seaman Toivo Koskinen 
went forward to rig some chafing gear. A giant sea crashed aboard, swept 
him overboard and then carried him back. Thereafter individual lifelines 
were the order of the day — and night. 

The ship had been made as shipshape as conditions would permit. Wat- 
son, the seaman with the broken rib, was strapped up and lashed in his 
bunk where he alternated between chewing aspirin and serving as rationing 
director. Arnall knew that their best bet was to hit the Gulf Stream and, 
with the first sail to be repaired— the staysail — they started south. By 
the time they hit the Stream, the wind had shifted to the north, but 3070 
tacked, worked her way along, fighting through one squall after another. 

“Tt was impossible to get a decent sight,” said the skipper, “but I was 
able to obtain a pretty good idea of our latitude. At that time the water 
temperature was 70°, the air about 60°. For the next day or two I did more 
work on ‘Bowditch’ than I had ever done in my life but, after getting 4 
rough position from a passing destroyer (it was again too rough for them 
to give us any aid), I found that the NE set that I had figured on wasn 't 
exactly right. There was a circular movement of the current out there and, 
in view of the fact that we were pretty close to the western edge of the 
Stream, the wind must have been continually spinning us around. 
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HIGGINS 


In COMMERGE Tomorrow 


Auuep armies didn’t worry about getting men and mobile invasion 
equipment ashore on far-flung battlefronts in Africa and the South 
Pacific. Higgins boats did the job they were handpicked to perform 
quickly and efficiently. They demonstrated a ruggedness of con- 
struction without equal. You'll find them delivering the goods, too, 
when peace comes. 


HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SB eeeww ens OF BOATS 
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OVER 50 MODELS 
25 to 600 h.p. 
Fours, Sixes, V-Eights, V-Twelves. 
Direct Drive or Reduction Gear 
for every type of boat 
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WE DID IT BEFORE and 
WE'LL DO IT AGAIN 


Post War engines of 1918 proved to be a vast improvement over what 
was considered TOPS in previous years and SCRIPPS typified the 
finest to be had. Now again, when this grim job is finished, SCRIPPS 
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15 to 90 feet assures all discriminating boatmen ready access to a product of superb 
etal engineering achievement, modernized to best suit the needs of the 
loyees are . 
participating time—a culmination of over 36 years experience. 
the Pay-Roll 
Pen” ~~ SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5817 Lincoln Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DEPENDABLE 
SINCE 





1906 





“The worst of it was that the sea was very confused, and at times the 
water was seemingly coming aboard faster than we could bail. Then we got 
a westerly gale and lost everything we had gained. It was obvious that 
there was but one thing to do: to try and work south until the temperatures 
equalized. Ours was a long and tedious passage, but it did the trick, for in a 
latitude of about 33° we found S and SW winds. 


“Ir ts really amazing,” he continued, ‘‘how one can improvise when one 
has no alternative. Having no electricity, we used the red safety lights from 
our life preservers to illuminate the binnacle. We made kerosene out of 
gasoline and motor oil. Being without cigarettes, we rolled our own (using 
the less vital pages of the Bluejacket’s Manual for paper) and substituted 
dried tea leaves and fresh coffee for tobacco. As we had expected, the tor- 
rential downpours in the Stream solved the water problem, although we 
did use the precious liquid sparingly. It was essential that we keep the 
cabin warm and, after we ran out of coal, we had no choice but to burn 
locker doors and other miscellaneous wooden fittings. We hated like the 
devil to do it, but we felt certain that the Ratseys would understand. 
“All in all, there were five men available for deck work. We stood 
watches of one hour on and four off to keep things moving, and to insure 
every man getting plenty of rest. Looking back, I would say that the worst 
blows were at night, and it was then that the watches were increased. 


“Onn day followed another. By the middle of December, we had just 
missed being rescued so many times that we put that possibility aside and 
were determined that we would rescue ourselves. If we had possessed a 
chronometer and charts, Bermuda would have been a possible objective; 
as it was, the Carolina coast seemed the logical alternative. Careful calcula- 
tions showed we would have just enough food — if we were careful — and 
if the weather would give us any kind of a break.’ 


+ + + 


The Eastern Sea Frontier’s relentless search was narrowing down, and 
on the 17th it made the following report: 

“Three PBY’s and two B17’s went out. A B17 located 3070, which had 
drifted and scudded south and east of her last position. The crew of the 
plane saw men waving on the deck, but could not count them. The boat 


was under a jib only, on a course due west, about 350 miles east of Nags 
Head, N. C. 


“Fifteen minutes after sighting the boat, the plane dropped supplies by 
parachute 150 feet ahead of her. Soon thereafter the crew was observed 
hoisting the mainsail and the vessel reversed course for five minutes. The 
plane’s crew believed that the supplies were picked up for the mainsail was 
lowered and 3070 returned to the course on which she had been observed. 

‘‘ All ships in the vicinity were warned to be on the alert and a destroyer 
took up the search.” 


For the next five days, planes, blimps and surface vessels searched fruit- 
lessly. But, on December 23rd, came a flash which all had been waiting for. 
It read: “Shortly after midnight, in thick weather, a Coast Guard cutter 


' found 3070 about 25 miles off Ocracoke Inlet, N. C. The crew appeared to 


be all right, but indicated that they needed water and food. Contact be- 
tween the vessels was lost in a rain squall. Blimps, planes and other surface 
craft were dispatched. 

“ At 2:45 p.m., a blimp sighted the boat and notified the other searching 
craft. There were six men on deck gesturing wildly for food. The blimp 
dropped an emergency kit and an individual ration kit. The men aboard 
picked up the emergency kit and were seen to dig into it. The blimp hung 
above the boat until surface craft arrived, took off the crew, put other men 
aboard, and took 3070 in tow.” 


+ + + 


Arnall’s account of achieving their long-sought landfall and their subse- 
quent rescue is not only modest but does much credit to the Service of 
which he is a member. 

“On the afternoon of the 22nd, I told the men to get their life jackets 
together as I hoped to sight land within the next six to eight hours. The 
life jackets would be necessary in the event we did a ‘dead pan’ landing. 
At 10:00 p.m., we came upon a flashing buoy — the first thing to be asso 
ciated with land that we had seen since we passed Montauk on November 
27th. I planned to lay off it until morning but, shortly thereafter, a patrol 
boat came by and said they would pick us up in the morning. We were 
given instructions to keep to the south of the buoy, but the combination 
of wind and tide set us up on it, and as a result we were forced to make sail 
once more. The visibility was poor and, as a result, the cutter lost us. But 
they had reported us and we were picked up early the next morning. 

“When we hit the buoy, my guess was that we were near Cape Lookout; 
actually, we were between that point and Cape Hatteras. I’m afraid it was 
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To the Ship, Her Crew, Her Sisters in uervice, and the Base Personnel 


lesigned hy John G. Alden 


COAR-3070 
Ex “Zaida” 


Built hy Henry B. Nevins, Inc. 





Sails hy Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
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ALDEN BOATS 


Leading Now in New Fleets 


The number of Alden yachts on duty 
for the U. S. Coast Guard Off-Shore 
Patrol is far greater than that of 
any other architect. 


100% of the Alden trawler fleet and 
other commercial types are in the 
service of the U. S. Navy. 


Our organization is fully engaged in 
designing and equipping auxiliary 
vessels to fill urgent war needs of 
the United Nations. 


John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 
131 State Street Boston, Massachusetts 


BUY WAR BONDS 











“Now will big Admiral give duckie plans of 
Paragon Gears?” 





Careful, Admiral. Her eyes may be baby blue—but 
her heart belongs to Adolph. Her objective: plans of 
Paragon Gears. Reason: Paragon, in normal times 
standard equipment on America’s most popular pleas- 
ure boats, is today supplying the same dependable 
gears for light naval craft—giving them swift, sure 
maneuverability in combat and on patrol. 


REVERSE and REDUCTION GEARS 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 


year after year it’s 
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hardly a landfall that would win an ocean race, but after our ‘Nantucket 
sleighride,’ and in view of the circumstances, it wasn’t quite as bad as it 
might have been.” 

+ + + 


The passage and the recovery of the 3070 and her crew is one of which 
the nation may well be proud, and which deserves its rightful place in the 
heroic annals of World War II. For it bespeaks the sturdiness of small ships 
which are well designed and well built, of a courageous skipper and a rugged 
crew, and of a Navy and a Coast Guard which will go to any length to safe. 
guard their men and their vessels. 

And don’t let anyone within earshot ever say the Coast Guard Patrol 
doesn’t know how to do a job! 


ICE BOATS 


(Continued from page 45) 


Three runners down — and keep ’em down — is a pretty good motto for 
winning races and an even better one for saving your neck. Ice boatmen 
argue about this point every time they get together. My own experience 
has been that a hike in any boat, except the downwind ride at the weather 
mark, causes some loss in speed. There are plenty of others who say 
that the bow-steerers get up speed in a hike but so far they haven’t been 
able to convince me. We have one bow-steerer in the club that is much 
heavier than the rest and she keeps right on winning races from the light 
ones that are up in the air all the time. That’s proof enough for me. 
Besides, when you think of it, a boat on an even keel is showing more of 
her sail to the wind and her lee runner isn’t digging in so much. It just 
doesn’t seem reasonable to me that hiking gives more speed in any kind 
of a boat.” 

As you try to thank him for his help and counsel, he returns to his ship, 
reeves the main sheet, gives you a parting wave and shoves off. In no 
time at all he is far down the lake, trying the lee mark again, for the wind 
is freshening steadily. 

You follow his example and get under way without trouble. Your 
confidence has taken a big upturn because you begin to understand the 
why and the how of some of yesterday’s experiences. At least, you now 
expect a sudden burst of speed when you bear off and you slip the sheet 
easily rather than all in a bunch. You tack upwind awhile and, watching 
for a lull in the breeze, you swing her off. The burst of speed is there, all 
right — in fact, it pretty well takes your breath away — but you keep 
her steady and, as the runner lifts, you keep her turning. The turn and the 
increase in speed both cause the hike to develop into a thrilling swoop, 
like nothing so much as flying, and even though there is an absent feeling 
in the pit of your stomach, you have about decided that this is really 
“something.” 


You run down the lake, at first keeping a course straight downwind, 
to see what will happen. Sure enough, she begins to lose speed and you 
glance up at the sail. It is hanging perfectly limp! You flop it from side to 
side with one finger and suddenly realize that the boat is moving exactly 
as fast as the wind and, therefore, has no wind at all! So you shift course a 
bit. The sail fills, the sheet grows more and more taut, and things come 
alive again in a hurry. You bear off again, this time trying a complete jibe 
instead of holding her straight downwind. There is no loss of speed now, 
as the sail gently slips over to the opposite side and fills away on the other 
jibe. And are you moving! Here’s the lee mark already and, not too far 
beyond, the end of the lake. How to slow down? Turn her into the wind? 
No; that will mean a big turn, a lot of speed, maybe a nasty hike. Well, 
how about running straight downwind for a little, will she lose speed as 
before? She certainly will — and does — but she has been going pretty 
fast and doesn’t slow up as much as you would like her to. Better remember 
next time to start this slowing down a little sooner. 

Just then your hand lets the main sheet slip — and the boat slows down 
as if someone put on the brakes. Something else to remember! On the leg 
downwind, slipping the sheet will stop her like nobody’s business. So you 
turn the mark and suddenly the wind increases to a living gale. The sail 
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Lining up the runners with a notched batten pre- 
paratory to’a race. From ‘Wings cn the Ice” 


flaps like a mad thing; battens are sure to break and may even tear the 
sail. What now? Just another little surprise for you. Your speed to leeward 
has been so smooth that you didn’t realize how fast you really were going; 
now the speed of the boat is opposite in direction to the speed of the wind. 

The resultant apparent wind is a gale of more than double the speed of 
actual true wind. It doesn’t last long; everything acts to slow the boat 
down; her own flapping sail and the wind itself, blowing now opposite to 
her course. You gather in the surplus sheet, calming things down a lot, and 
sail back to the club without any further adventures. So that’s why they 
all get out and try the lee mark before the race! Don’t blame them a bit! 


Sxippinc should be avoided as much as possible, especially on the turn. 
It is one of those things that work in a vicious circle. The more you skid, 
the duller your runners get, and then the more you skid! The only thing 
to do on a windy day is not use your racing runners while you are out 
trying the course; then you can find out where the wind is meanest without 
ruining your edges beforehand. Losing a bit of speed before reaching the 
lee mark will pay off big in preventing skidding as you try to take the turn. 
The boat that rushes at that mark wide open will never make it without 
plenty of trouble. The trick is to lose some speed and start your turn wide, 
so as to be on the wind as you pass the flag, rather than in the middle of 
your turn. Leave your sheet slack as you enter the turn, and gather it in 
as you are turning. The auto steering-gears that some of the boats are 
using are helpful for this, because they keep the boat turning while you 
use two hands on the sheet. 

The foregoing is largely elementary stuff for the beginner. If he absorbs 
it, it will make him a better racing skipper when he gets into competitive 
sailing, which is what most ice boating is. The finer points of racing cover 
a much wider range than can be included in this instalment. They should 
be treated as a special article at some later time. It goes without saying 
that a man used to sailing on the water will pick up ice boating much faster 
than one who has never sailed before. But becouse he knows sailing on 
the water does not mean that he has not a lot to learn in taking up ice 
boating. 


THE TOUGHEST LITTLE SHIPS IN THE 
ROYAL NAVY 


(Continued from page 42) 


of a seaway, a pair of compasses will land anywhere except in the right 
place on a chart. Navigating is a closed book to me; I can make the wheels 
go round but I’m damned if I know how to get from A to B in one of these 
craft. However, a navigator usually takes the opposite viewpoint. Then 
comes the coxswain; he is a petty officer, the head man of the ratings, and 
he steers the ship at all times except that sometimes the skipper prefers to 
do so when actually attacking. Next to the coxswain comes the motor 
mechanic who is the “big noise”’ in the engine room and is in charge of all 
the machinery on board. If anything goes wrong with the works, he reports 
direct to the skipper, tells him “‘what the score is” and the skipper then 
makes the decisions. 

The W.T. (radio operator) is an able seaman and is also a key man — 
well, they are all key men, but a deaf ship or a mute ship is about as good 
4s no ship at all. And he has a lousy job; he is stuck away down in the W.T. 
office, with never a sight of what’s going on, unable to move from his little 
stool. But he likes it, and the chances are that he is an ex-wireless fan doing 
a swell job. The gunner — all gunners are the same, blood-thirsty indi- 
viduals who are often soaked to the skin for hours on end but are always 
ready for a scrap. He is a bit unprotected in his gun turret but has the 
satisfaction of being able to hit back. Then there are two torpedomen to 
set and fire the “fish” in emergency (they are remote controlled) in the 
event that a control is shot away. So, ‘just in case,” they stand by the 
strikers. Lastly, there are two stokers, one a leading rate and the other a 
stoker probably first class. Each has a job to do in the engine room, such 
48 getting ready for a crash start, perhaps. Sometimes an extra hand is 








CASEY KEEPS THEM ROLLING 


Today 104’ Army Aircraft Rescue Boats are rolling off our shipways in record time. 
These fine Hall-Scott powered ships carry heavy gear to pick up sinking planes and 
surprisingly complete hospital facilities. They have displaced the famous CASEY 
auxiliaries in our building sheds, and into them is going the same skill and workman- 
ship that has always enabled us to say of our yachts: 


“CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES” 


When Victory is won, we hope that one of the first new CASEY auxiliaries to have 
her keel laid may be yours. Meanwhile, buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, Inc. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
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WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK 





From the Navy Department, Dec. 24, 1942: 
“This is to inform you and all employees . . . of 
the Gray Marine Motor Company that the Army 
and Navy are conferring upon your plants the 
Army-Navy ‘E’ Award for outstanding pro- 
duction of war materials! Your accomplish- 
ment during the past year has set a high 
standard, yet the Army and Navy are confident 
that your record in the future will raise me 
standard even higher.” 

Excellence in production has brought the 
Army-Navy “E’’. flag to the men of Gray. 
Their conscientious workmanship, learned 
over many loyal years in quality production, 
was ready for supreme tests in precision and 
quantity output. They know the honor of the 
“E"’ means they have but logged another good 
day’s run; it’s not the end of the course. It’s 
their job to see that the same workmanship 

that earned today’s award produces tomor- 
row’s finer power for the boats to come. 


A As powerful as it looks, the 6-cyl. streamlined Gray 


high output Gray Marine Diesel, 
based on the Engine developed 

, parts are interchange- 
and built by General Motors, able in all sizes, from 1 
adapted and equipped for marine to 6 cylinders. 
use by Gray. It has proved to be Vv 
unequalled for combat service. 


Marine Diesel. Basic 


The Model SIX-121 is 
typical of all standard- 
ized Gray Marine Gaso- 
line Engines, 15 to 150 & 
h. p. Note compactness, 
low height and accessi- 


bility of all parts. Vv 











Thank you, United States Army, 
and thank you, United States Navy. 
All hands are proud of the new flags 
floating over the three Gray plants. 











TECHNICAL 
BULLETINS 


| Gasoline 


Ag fMes 


FLASH! 


- ge graduates with br oad business and pr ~ Since Pearl Harbor, Gray has produced 14 out- 
essional backgrounds may still obtain commis- standing new instruction manuals, covering Gray 
sions in the U. S. Navy. Investigate at your local Marine engines, both gasoline and Diesel. Tech- 

office of Naval Officer Procurement. nical information can be secured on all gasoline 

engines, in the form of service bulletins and 

instruction manuals; available to the general 

public now is the informative new STUDENTS 

. . R ‘ MANUAL, a 275-page book on 2-cycle Diesels. 

at Marine Engine Builders Since 1906 We are glad to have requests from all boat and 
Gasoline and Diesel engine owners and operators, and of course from 

all engine operators in the services and their 
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65’ U. S. Army Cargo Boat 


UR MANY YEARS of experience in 
building the finest of yachts is the 
background of our ability to turn out 
boats built to the high standards required 
in these times. 


STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS 


Palmer Johnson, Manager 
STURGEON BAY WISCONSIN 








DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


A-E-CO 
supports this demand 
with all its facilities 


to supply 
ee 

Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 


Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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taken for a machine gun, to release ash cans, reload the turret or anything 
that may be needed. 

Coéperation with aircraft is, as a rule, somewhat limited, since nearly al] 
operations occur at night. I can imagine that our M.T.B.’s would be hard 
to distinguish from a German ‘“‘E” boat from the air, but not many mis. 
takes have been made as recognition signals can be readily exchanged, 

There you have them, the M.T.B.’s. They have been doing a job from 
the very first day of the war, and I’ll wager they will be on the job when the 
last shot is fired. It will probably be their own! 





One small part of the filter stock in the Diesel warehouse 


SUPPLYING THE NAVY’S FIGHTING 
FORCES 


(Continued from page 47) 


models, with a combined horse power of approximately 10,000,000. 
Gasoline engines are on hand in equally as great diversity. When it is 
realized that the different parts for a single engine may run as high as 
1500 in number, some idea of the scope of the job at the depot is gained, 


Two large warehouses have been especially constructed to house the 
engine division. Each measures 200 by 600 feet, and each contains 3000 
steel bins three feet in width by eleven feet in height. To cover these vast 
areas, bicycles and motor scooters are in use, while the concrete floors are 
cleaned by gasoline-driven rotary brushes. Large electric powered fork 
trucks, which will pick up as much as three tons at a time and raise a load 
ten feet, are used to stack the stock and conserve space efficiently. Electric 
tractor trains, each with ten trailers, are used to collect the parts for ship- 
ment and carry them direct to freight cars within the building. Two ten- 
ton overhead traveling cranes, capable of traveling full length, are to be 
installed in each building where already submarine engines weighing 14 
tons each have been received, warehoused and forwarded. 

Cylinders taller than a man, and piston rings as large as barrel hoops are 
in storage, as well as thousands of parts such as cotter pins and bolts weigh- 
ing as little as an ounce. There is a warehouse office for the personnel in 
charge of the inspection, stock control, issue, receiving, storage and 
shipping details. 


However, before this warehouse activity can function, much must be 
done by the engineers and specialists in the Administration Building. The 
proper parts must be ordered from each manufacturer in sufficient, but not 
excessive, quantities, and deliveries expedited for anticipated needs. This 
requires both technical engineers and procurement experts. The Technical 
Division, which with the Procurement Division, is manned largely by 
engine experts on loan to the Navy by private industry, houses also a Plan 
or Blueprint Section, a Division of Accessories and Standard Parts, 
Nomenclature, Stock Recommendation, and a division for Tabulation and 
Statistics. It is the duty of the Tabulation and Statistical Division t 
furnish the Diesel and Gasoline Divisions with the necessary data on past 
performances, present and future installations, to enable them to control 
their purchasing and stock intelligently. Another section is charged with 
the responsibility of determining the interchangeability of accessories and 
standard parts. - 

The Procurement Division, by working in close contact with the Ships 
File and Blueprint Section, as well as with its own Parts and Price Lists 
Section, checks all requisitions before they are sent to stock control. _ 

The administrative activities of the Depot also include the supervision 
of work in the field, as well as the all-important duty of careful inspection. 
The task is handled by a carefully chosen group of highly skilled engineers 
and specialists. 

The United States Navy has, since the very beginning, been the pride of 
the marine industry and the American yachtsman. To those who love the 
sea and everything associated with it, to those who know ships and engines 
as personalities rather than inanimate objects, the Mechanicsburg Naval 
Supply Depot stands a twenty-four hour watch to serve every need of the 
Fleet. 
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EARMARKED— 


For the Enemies of Democracy. This deadly torpedo, one of 


many thousands, launched from motor torpedo boats, is on 

its flying way to the bowels of an enemy ship. The Huckins 

Yacht Corporation, for many years famous for the design 

and production of extremely fast, planing, seagoing motor 

yachts, has turned all its facilities to the production 

of new, super-fast, silent motor torpedo boats for the 
United States Navy. 























HUCKINS YACHT C 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 


PRIGINATORS OF THE QUADRACONIC HULL 


















































Yes indeed it takes skill... and experi- 
ence, and knowledge too...in order to 
turn out the many intricate parts so nec- 
essary in the manufacture of first class 


fighting boats ... so necessary for that 
eventual victory. 


And The Peyton Company has that nec- 
essary skill, and experience, and know!l- 
edge. Peace time builders of cruisers 
and similar craft, The Peyton Company 
is today building 100% for victory ... 
so that you and all boatlovers, every- 
where, may someday again enjoy the 
pleasures of sailing the seven seas. 


* 
TOP THAT 10%—EVERYBODY, EVERY PAY DAY 











THE PEYTON COMPANY 


BOAT BUILDERS * NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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News from Yachting Centers 
——————————— oe i = I) 





MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> An unusual demand for small auxiliary sail boats, 28’ to 40’ over all, is 
the current feature of yacht brokerage circles in this locale. There are few 
available and there is little new building because designers are engaged 
practically 100 per cent in government work which started two years ago, 
An interesting angle of the boat market finds many boats sold to yachts. 
men who are leaving their recently acquired craft in storage until after the 
war. 


p> Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., reports the sale of the a.c.f. 46’ power cruiser 
Wantaponta from the Bolta Co., of Lawrence, to James Flett, of Chicago, 
She will be renamed Jimary II and, after the end of the war, will probably 
sail out of Pleasant Point, Maine. 


p> The Quincy Yacht Yard and Bill Simms’ plant are working at forced 
draft on Navy patrol boats. The Winthrop Yard of Willis Reid & Sons has 
continued its heavy Army craft construction work by building a new shed 
approximately 120’ by 60’. 


> The office of John G. Alden reports the following sales: the 52’ auxiliary 
schooner Vagabond from Charles H. Cuneo, of Meriden, Conn., to Theodore 
E. Shepard, of New York; the 36’ auxiliary cutter Leilani from James M. 
Willis of Greenwich, Conn., to a Boston yachtsman; the Thirty-Square- 
Metre sloop Valiant from James T. Connolly, Jr., of Newburyport, to 
Elizabeth Whitney Sparre, of Darien, Conn.; the 36’ auxiliary cutter 
Cygnet, from J. Miller Sherwood, of Baltimore, Md., to C. P. Amory, of 
Newport News, Va.; the 36’ auxiliary cutter Karin from R. C. Norberg, 
of Philadelphia, to Jacob Crane, of Washington, D. C.; the 31’ ‘auxiliary 
cutter Timaru from A. L. Kelley, of Providence, to H. J. Saalwachter, of 
South Portland, Maine; and the 35’ auxiliary cutter Bye-Now from 
H. Allen Grimwood, of Providence, to Thomas L. Miller, of Mystic, Conn. 


> Marblehead yachtsmen were saddened by the news that Lieut. Fred- 
erick J. Shepard, ITI., U.S. Marine Corps Reserve, was killed in an airplane 
crash at Lee Field, Florida. He had won his wings on December Ist, and 
was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps. “Eric” 
Shepard, son of Commodore “‘Fritz’”’ Shepard of the Corinthian Y.C., was 
one of the most popular and ablest young racing skippers at Marblehead. 
He was particularly successful in the M-B Class where his Jackanapes III 
was a top boat. 


> James Lee, the youngest commodore in the long 75-year log of the 
South Boston Y.C., succeeds John E. Murphy at the helm. The new con- 
modore is well fitted to head the club as he served on the regatta committee 
and as a member of the board of trustees. This year, the annual meeting held 
unusual significance as it was the last meeting of the 74th year. On Feb- 
ruary 5th, the South Boston Y.C. celebrates its 75th anniversary which 
places it as the second oldest club, next to the Boston Y.C. The meeting 
was fairly well attended but it was evident that 55 of the active men- 
bers were absent in the armed forces. The spirit which has carried this 
grand old club on through wars, storm and internal strife has not dimin- 
ished one bit. Retiring Commodore Murphy has been a tremendous factor 
in carrying on the old spirit and tradition of this salty club and will devote 
all his spare time to keeping the club going until the boys come home. 

The other 1948 officers and standing committees include Vice Commo 
dore Anthony V. Turner, Rear Commodore William Stevens, Treasurer 
John H. Condon, Secretary William H. Meissner, Fleet Surgeon Dr. Henry 
Hawkins, Measurer George Rolt, Fleet Captain John Mesiti, Ralph Mor- 
ton, Charles Gibbons and William Mayer, trustees; Al Coolidge, William 
Bennett and Ed Call, members of the regatta committee. 


> Vance M. Smith, young Marblehead yachtsman, son of Commodore 
Harold T. N. Smith of the Coast Guard Auxiliary and chairman of the 
race committee of the Boston Y.C., was the hero of a hair-hoisting se 
thriller as Bosun’s Mate, second class, in the Coast Guard’s Corsair sailing 
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U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY YAWLS 

















OUR PRIVILEGE NOW 


is to have our facilities devoted 
to building boats for the armed 
Services 





AFTER VICTORY 


we shall resume our work of building 
fine custom yachts and stock cruisers 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


FAIR HAVEN, NEW JERSEY 


on the beautiful Shrewsbury River between 
Red Bank, New Jersey and Sandy Hook 























YACHTING 


fleet. Young Smith was reunited with his wife and family for Christmas 
after having been given up for lost. He was one of nine survivors of the 
disabled former 57’ yawl Zaida, a transformed cutter, designed by John ¢ 
Alden. After three gale-ridden weeks adrift in mountainous Gulf Stream 
waves, lashed by two hurricanes and with several men injured, the guy. 
iliary vessel finally made port at a southern inlet. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


p> Although many of the yacht clubs about the Bay district have not yet 
made their nominations for officers for the 1943 season, the Richmond YC. 
has already elected its five delegates to the Yacht Racing Association for 
the year. They will be: J. A. Vincent, chairman; Bill Williams, Bug 
Coxhead, Jake Jacobs, and their Commodore, E. F. Wagnor. The Assgocig. 
tion has drawn up a tentative schedule of racing for 1943 and the different 
clubs will hold their respective regattas on the same approximate dates ag 
in 1942. 

The Vallejo race, however, sponsored by the Corinthian Y.C., will prob. 
ably be a one-day race held on the Bay, instead of the usual two-day race 
from San Francisco to Vallejo and back. The Hearst All Clubs Regatta will 
be held as usual and on the same date, while the St. Francis series will be 
the terminating autumn regatta but will be held on only one week-end 
instead of two. 


> Long a problem, the (Coast Guard has found an effective answer to 
floating debris in the Bay by again enlisting the yachtsmen of San Fran. 
cisco Bay in a sweep of all the tidal waters for driftwood, piles and debris 
cast into the Bay from shipyards and other construction projects along the 
shore. The last sweep, held a short time ago and joined in by over 50 boats, 
netted, according to Coast Guard reports, over a million feet of timber, 
most of it a distinct hazard to small boat navigation. 


p> It may be the rubber shortage (for gasoline is not yet rationed on the 
West Coast for boats), for, with the curtailment of automotive travel, 
boating activity has remained at an all time peak for this period of the year, 
and boat sales, particularly in the power boat division, continue. Latest 
transfer is the sale of the Mar Jay IV, formerly owned by Herman Hogrefe, 
to Nelson Jones, 


> New officers nominated at the Corinthian Y.C. at their last meeting who 
will be elected this month to serve during the year of 1943 are: Commodore 
Jim Nuckolls, Vice Commodore Chris Struven, Treasurer Ed Howard, 
Secretary Ed Collins, Port Captain Lieut. Kenneth Jones, Directors Mr. 
Kimerlee, Sgt. Cogsdell and Dr. Nuckolls. The delegates to the Y.R.A. 
have not yet been appointed but the presumption is that they will be the 
same men who served the club so well during 1942. 


> New officers at the Porto de Oro Y.C. are Commodore H. McMullen, 
Vice Commodore Harry Raphael, Rear Commodore Donald Pinnel, 
Treasurer Robert Davies, Secretary John Dissmeyer, Port Captain Prof. 
Henry Allen. 

Near tragedy stalked the clubhouse of the Porto de Oro Y.C. during its 
fall period of repair. The clubhouse is on a barge, anchored in the San 
Francisco Yacht Harbor, and was hauled out for painting regularly unti 
this year when the club members decided to have the barge replanked. The 
barge and clubhouse were anchored off Hunter’s Point awaiting access to 
the marine railway when the moorings parted during a storm. For two days 
and one night the clubhouse floated aimlessly in lower San Francisco Bay, 
colliding with numerous unidentified objects and hulls, finally crushing ins 
portion of her topsides. She was picked up by the Coast Guard and towed 
back to the harbor. Repairs are now complete, however, and the clubhouse 
is again secure at its old moorings. 


> The St. Francis Y.C. has announced the closing of its catering facilities 
each Tuesday until further notice because of rationing difficulty. Forty pt 
cent of the regular membership of this club are in the Armed Forces. The 
St. Francis Y.C. further announces that all of its surplus cash has beet 
placed in war bonds and war bonds will continue to be the only trophies 
given by the club for the duration. The annual election of officers was held 
on Monday, January 11th, and the annual dinner of the St. Francis met 
bers was on the third Monday in January. 
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BURGER BOATS 


Help Keep the Sea Lanes Open 


YMS minesweepers and SC subchasers are leaving 
Burger’s production lines, ready to go to sea. Soon 
we'll also be building the new PCS class subchasers. 
Your War Bonds are helping build this flee-—and we 
hope that you’re going to keep on buying War Bonds 
until Victory Day. Then, your investment which helped 
fight this war can be turned into a Burger boat that 
we'll build for your pleasure. 


BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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STRENGTH « INTEGRITY 


Howeph | () [ree 


Marine, fire, personal property insurance. Non-as- 
sessable, profit-participating. Consult your brokers. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual INSURANCE Company 
49 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
ALBANY + BALTIMORE BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND + NEWARK + NEW HAVEN + PHILADELPHIA. PITTSBURGH - ROCHESTER 
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The home of the Sheboygan Y. C., an active organization 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> Regattas, races, cruises, rendezvous, dances, etc. etc. get the limelight, 
but only a few people in each club do the worrying about the finances, A 
dark, rainy day, with snow and fog and rain and live squalls all together, is 
the most fitting background for a finance committee meeting. Not so any 
more at Jackson Park Y.C., where the new clubhouse is now entirely free 
from debt. This freedom was won under the leadership of Otto Dice, who 
has been Commodore there pretty steadily since 1940, and with the help of 
an enthusiastic gang of officers, directors and committee members. The 
Jackson Park Y.C. house was in a pretty bad way not so many years ago. 
Don Currier, Frank Bush and a number of others went.to work to rebuild 
the house, and arrange finances. Come war, high tide or what have you, the 
Jackson Park Y.C. is now on top. Your correspondent feels that successful 
efforts of this sort should be announced from the house tops to encourage 
the financing men in other clubs. During 1943, Fay E. Richards will be 
commodore with Edwin G. Daniels, Robert Dillman, R. H. Rusco and 
Weldon Smith have been elected vice commodore, rear commodore, 
secretary and treasurer in the order named. 


p> Another active club which has recently paid off all its indebtedness is the 
Sheboygan Y.C. Out of its 127 members, about 19 are now in the services. 
With so many men going to war, almost every club is confronted with a 
tough problem. As Sheboygan took in 27 new members in 1942, they more 
than offset the club’s temporary losses. Dr. John Tasche is Commodore for 
1943, with Roger Bierman, C. E. Broughton and I. W. Wilkus as vice com- 
modore, rear and treasurer, respectively. Originally organized in 1901, this 
club did well until World War I, when it went out of existence. It was re- 
organized in 1931. During the past twelve years, in spite of depressions and 
war, the Sheboygan Y.C. is very much on the map. A beautiful clubhouse 
faces the harbor and welcomes visiting yachtsmen. This house, part of 
which was originally ereeted part way up the river, was constructed almost 
entirely by the members. In the basement is an unusually attractive ci- 
cular bar with an illuminated lake scene. The room is finished in pecky 
cypress. The main part of the building is 36’ by 48’, with two wings each 
20’ by 18’. The harbor in front of the club is well protected and there is 4 
good dock. 

The fleet here consists of sixteen sail and twelve power yachts. Snipe and 
Star boat racing is popular. During normal years, a big feature is the July 
4th regatta. Usually, the annual picnic is held twelve miles south of town, 
to which spot the members cruise, but during 1942 the picnic was held at 
the clubhouse. 

This past year, the power boat men of Sheboygan organized three cruises 
to Manitowoc and took numerous cruises north in groups of three. The 
57’ ketch Clio, owned by Dr. Tasche, cruised the northern end of the Lake 
and in Lake Huron for two months. This yacht and the 29’ twin screw 
cabin cruiser of Milton Ballhorn were new in the fleet in 1942. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary at the club has 27 members and has been 2 
operation since July, 1941. Adolph S. Imig is commander. 


> The Southern Shore Y.C. announced its officers for 1943 as follows: 
Commodore, Harry R. Sanow; vice commodore, LeRoy C. Morgat; 
rear commodore, James A. Hudson; secretary, George W. Schaeffer; and 
treasurer, Henry A. Parsons. 


> The Chicago Y.C. is now publishing a fine monthly news letter called 
“The Blinker.” It is ably edited by Herman Van Mell. 
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Bonds or bondage . . 
r; and America's Victory . . . and quicker return to scenes like this. 


N Thursday the orders came in... 

400 powerful outboards for immedi- 
ate delivery to Lord Mountbatten’s Com- 
mandos. All of them to be equipped with 
underwater mufflers. And all of them to be 
aboard an out-bound ship on the follow- 
ing Monday! 
To meet the promise, there were neither 
motors enough nor parts enough at the 
factory. From dealer stocks extra motors 
were recruited to fill the requirement. As- 
sembly lines were swiftly organized to build 
up new motors from spare parts. Army 









- enlist your dollars to help insure 


AND QUICK! 








officials gave unceasing cooperation to 
speed the job. Saturday night, loaded in 
express cars cut into a fast passenger train, 
the Commando’s motors were on their way! 
A small incident . . . in the vast dramatic 
panorama of America’s Production-For- 
Victory. But a significant one to countless 
thousands of water-loving Americans. 
Again, their favorite motors are “in there 
pitching.” And they can be confident that, 
where outboards can serve, no effort will ' 
be spared by Evinrude to produce plenty 


enough, soon enough! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5015 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


EVINRUDE 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> December 19th was a red letter day for two Seattle shipyards. The two 
yards, located fairly close to one another, each launched a new YMS mine 
sweeper for the Navy within an hour of the other. 

Spectators attending the first launching walked to the second plant to 
see the second ship slide down the ways. With Miss Betty Gorder, 14, doing 
a nice job of breaking the champagne across the stem iron of YMS-328, the 
new 135-footer was sent down into the water in a marine railway launching 
at Ballard Marine Railway Co., Inc. YMS-328 was launched at 3:30 p.m, 
Just one hour later, at Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydocking Corp. yard, 
Y MS-336, an identical vessel, moved down the ways in a regular sterp- 
first launch. Sponsor of YMS-336 was 13-year-old Dorothy Bernice Han. 
sen, daughter of Jack Hansen, painter boss at the yard. Dorothy’s 8-year. 
old sister, Kathleen, was the flower girl. 

Workmen were particularly proud of their performance in building 
YMS-336. Evidence of their pride was a large sign calling attention to the 
fact that the vessel was launched in a high state of completion only 41 
single shift working days after the keel was laid. 


> January witnessed an interesting shuffle of yachts involving Commodore 
E. R. Raphael and Gardner Gamwell, of the Seattle Y.C., and Dr. Ray 
Schutt, of the Bremerton Y.C. The shuffle works like this: Commodore 
Raphael sold his 43’ twin screw Stephens Brothers cruiser Vivienne to Dr. 
Ray Schutt who, it is reported, may enter her in the Coast Guard Reserve, 
The next step finds Commodore Raphael buying Gardner Gamwell’s 35’ 
auxiliary cutter Venture. This took care of Raphael and Dr. Schutt, but 
Gamwell had no boat. At last reports, however, Gamwell took over Dr. 
Schutt’s former command, the 30’ Grandy sedan cruiser Soup, a trim little 
craft with Kermath power. Thus we have a power yacht man going over 
to sail, and a sail man going for power. 


> R. L. Stephens, Bellingham, becomes a boat owner with the purchase 
of Nor’west, 36’ Trimmership with Chrysler engine, from Russell Thomp- 
son, Seattle. Another new skipper is J. R. Walker, Kirkland, who bought 
Vitesse, 33’ express day cruiser formerly owned by Russell Gibson, Seattle. 
Vitesse was built by the Franck and McCrary shipyard, Seattle, for Frank 
McDermott who used her to commute from Seattle to his summer resi- 
dence. A 225 hp. Kermath powers Vitesse, a round bilge boat designed by 
Ted Geary. Nor’west and Vitesse were sold through Arne Vesoja, Seattle 
yacht broker. 


> Three handsome new wooden tugboats for Alaskan service, early in 
January were shaping up well at the 26th Avenue Southwest shipyard of 
the owners, the Puget Sound Bridge and Dredging Co., Seattle. These 
modern, well equipped craft are to be 83’ in over all length, and they will 
have six-cylinder 350 hp. Washington Diesel engines for their power plants. 
Alaska cedar is being used generously in their construction. Edwin Monk 
and Leigh H. Coolidge, Seattle naval architects, collaborated in the design. 


> “Well, there goes Number Seven!” exclaimed A. D. Lester, superin- 
tendent of the Vic Franck shipyard, Seattle, when 7-72, a 65’ passenger 
and freight boat for the U. S. Army, slid down the ways on January 9th. 
Mrs. Arletta Lester, the superintendent’s wife, broke the champagne 
bottle smartly across the stem of the Kahlenberg Diesel-powered vessel. 
The launching of 7-72, seventh of a group of identical vessels constructed 
at the yard in recent months, cleared the sheds for the construction of ten 
40’ motor-sailers, also for the Army. 


> Not far from the Franck shipyard on Lake Union, Q-86, a Gray Diesel- 
powered 65’ tug for the U.S. Army, was undergoing engine and electrical 
installation work early in January at the Seth Green machine works. ()-86 
was built by the McNeil Island federal penitentiary shipyard on McNeil 
Island, near Tacoma. For a fine job of boatbuilding, the inmates deserve 4 
pat on the back. The design is by L. H. Coolidge, Seattle, who is now serv- 
ing as chief architect for the Army’s marine design section at Seattle. 


> Construction work in Alaska demands hundreds of small boats of all 
types. Latest additions in this line at Seattle are two new 36’ utility boats 
with Chrysler Crown engines, constructed at Puget Sound Bridge and 
Dredging Co. shipyard, for the company’s own use. The boats were shipped 
north early in January. C.Q. Evlyn, one of the boats, was named for Miss 
Evlyn Pike, an office worker with the company, while the second boat, 
Dorothy, derived its name from Miss Dorothy Smiley, a fellow office 
worker. Three more similar boats are under construction at the same yard. 


> Six ATR rescue vessels of the 165’ class are to be constructed for the 
Navy by Bellingham Marine Railway and Boatbuilding Co. This plant at 
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Mind waiting 
for YOUR 
Northill? 


A Navy “Flying Boat” is using this one! 


Submarine Chasers and “Flying Boats” 
... Mine Sweepers and Torpedo Boats — 
its to America’s fighting craft that 
Northill Anchors go today. 

It’s vitally important that these craft 
have every advantage. And from the 
Northill design principles they get tre- 
mendous savings in anchor weight and in 
stowage space... faster, easier handling. 
And unsurpassed holding power. As more 
than 25,000 private owners can testify. 


They'll tell you that your light-weight 
Northill Anchor is well worth waiting for 





until war is over. Then, too, you'll be 
offered the results of Northill’s — 


As our plant turns out ever-increasing 
numbers of Northill Anchors for the 
government, our engineers are keeping 
busy, too. Today, their ingenuity and ex- 
perience are engineering “blueprints for 
tomorrow”—new Northill developments 
in the marine field that will bring far- 
reaching advances in commercial and 
pleasure boating. 


Visit your Ship Chandler or Marine Supply Dealer. Now, more than ever, it is important to 
keep your boat in good condition. Ask his help and advice... and see the scores of items, 
many new ones, he has to help keep your boat "ship-shape”’ for the duration. 
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AFTER VICTORY 


AFTER VICTORY — what will your new boat be like? Will 
she be a power cruiser, a motor sailer or an auxiliary? Will 
she be like boats already built — or will she incorporate 
new materials, new methods of construction, new types of 
equipment for now unheard-of convenience, comfort and 
safety? 

We don’t know. But we are thinking about the boat we 
will build you in peace-time. You think about it, too — and, 
when the war is over, bring your ideas to Elizabeth City. 
Our experience gained now in building Navy subchasers 
will be invaluable to you — after Victory. 


















































TRANSMITTING POWER 
ON THE SEVEN SEAS 


Joes Gears fight. 


the Navy fights, 
Where the i 


In Lieut. Bulkeley's dangerously 
P. T. Boats, they withstood unmerciful abuse 


ft 
without a hitch. Many types of Navy - 
now on the seven seas rely on the stamina 
of Joes famous Gears. 


U on 
RP. Rev & Red’n Gears, 
SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CO ois 1200 HP P.T. engine. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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present is busy with Navy contracts for the building of YMS mine Sweepers 
and BARS salvage vessels. 
> Cat’s-paws: Lieut. F. L. Morris, staff officer and public relations mana. 
ger at the U.S.C.G. Captain of the Port office at Seattle, has been ap pointed 
director of the C.G. Auxiliary, 13th district. Lieut. Morris takes over the 
duties formerly handled by Lieut. Comdr. D. T. Adams, Captain of the 
Port, who had to relinquish the C.G.A. post due to pressure of other Te- 
sponsibilities. . . . Vestone, 45’ cruiser formerly owned by D. (G. Bates 
Seattle, and more recently owned by S. S. Wilcox, Portland Y.C.. burned 
at Portland early in December; she was on C.G.R. patrol at the time. . . 
Richard Froboese, for the past sixteen years identified with the sale and 
service of Gray marine engines at Seattle, has closed shop and announced 
his intention to retire from all active business; the Evans Engine and 
Equipment Co., Seattle Gray representatives, has taken over Froboese’s 
stock of Gray parts and motors. . . . Washington Boat Works, Seattle, 
has launched twelve new 50’ Coast Guard patrol boats, and keels are 
being laid for ten new 45’ ‘‘crash”’ boats for the Navy. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The Submarine Chaser Training Center, which has been turning out 
officers and men for the SC and PC boats, is expanding. It is running 
through several hundred students from Brazil for similar duty. Groups of 
about 70 men and 25 officers, who have been on duty with the Brazilian 
Navy, are receiving instruction in tactics, gunnery, engineering and com- 
munications. The officer in charge is Commander Howard Cox, from Rio 
de Janeiro. Back in 1918, he served aboard the U.S.S. Florida in Admiral 
Hugh Rodman’s North Sea Squadron. Just before New Year’s, the United 
States turned over to Brazil three more of the Diesel-powered 110’ SC’s, 
the transfer taking place at Miami. John Parkinson, Jr., of Boston, re- 
cently finished the course at the chaser school as did Ben Harrison, Larch- 
mont dinghy sailor and former president of the North American Dinghy 
Association, and George Clark, also of the Larchmont Y.C. Phil LeBou- 
tillier, Jr., from New York, Luke Lockwood, of the Riverside Y.C., Oliver 
Everett, of the American Y.C. and Ernest Fay, of Houston, are now all on 
the school staff. Albert Fay, whose cutter Starlight was always in the 
money in the winter ocean races, has just come on to the sub-chaser school. 


> Malcolm Matheson’s Diesel cruiser Pelican, from Coconut Grove, is now 
on duty with the Navy. Built on the lines of the St. Augustine seagoing 
shrimp fishermen, she should make a good patrol boat for the Gulf Stream. 
William L. Mellon’s 130’ houseboat Old River is reported returned to her 
owner by the Navy. Just about the largest afloat of this type of yacht and 
accustomed to taking on 1200 to 1500 gallons of gasoline at a filling, she 
was converted to Diesel last year. Ahto Walter, whose Danish pilot boat 
Zenita II used to be a regular winter visitor to Florida ports, is now 
operating a 65’ freighter in the West Indies, mostly to the Virgin Islands. 
Everett P. Larsh, whose 155’ Diesel yacht Seapine was taken over by the 


- Navy last year, is now in the same service. Commissioned a reserve lieu- 


tenant, he is reported working with landing boats and other small craft. 
Meanwhile, the Newport Boat Yard, which he built on the Gulf Coast near 
St. Marks, is busy turning out some of these same landing boats. 


> Starting from the ground last April, the J. A. Jones Construction Co., 
at Panama City, launched its first Liberty ship on December 30th. Chris- 
tened LE. Kirby Smith for the Confederate cavalry officer, she was the first 
Liberty to be built in the state and was launched six months after her keel 
was laid. Last spring the yard was given a contract by the Maritime Con- 
mission for 33 of these ships, and vessels are now under construction on six 
ways. The St. Johns River Shipyard, at Jacksonville, will also start 
launching soon. Robert Collins, who for several years was chairman of the 
Miami-Nassau race committee, is now with the Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock 
Co., of Miami. 


> Port Captain at Key West is Lieut. Comdr. Richard C. Footer who, a8 
navigator of the cutter Pandora, used to round up the stragglers in the 
Miami-Nassau race. Just appointed Captain of the Port at St. Augustine 
is Lieut., j.g., George R. Loehr, former rear commodore of the Lauderdale 
Y.C. The new patrol base established by the Coast Guard at Mara- 
thon, in the Florida Keys, is in charge of Lieut., j.g., L. C. Poole. E. F. 
Hanks, of the St. Petersburg Y.C., is a lieutenant commander in the 
Coast Guard Reserve and is teaching navigation and seamanship at the 0- 
doctrination school at St. Augustine. Since being called to active duty 
early in 1941, Mr. Hanks has put in considerable time on the North Atlan- 
tic Patrol and on the Gulf Sea Frontier. The Navy patrol section base at 
St. Petersburg is in charge of Lieut. Comdr. W. F. Ives, former president of 
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Wherever man goes -- - «ver #t sea, 

his voice 
can be carried over the tumult of storm and wave 
by means of the two-way radiotelephone. Long 
before the war, it was used for ship-to-shore and 
ship-to-ship contact. When peace comes, this 
modern form of communication will touch your 


life in many ways, not only as a safeguard, but as a 
convenience and business advantage. Jefferson- 
Travis pioneered in the radiotelephone field years 
before Pearl Harbor and our many new and exclu- 
sive contributions to the science of electronics are 
now being employed by the United Nations in 
every fighting zone throughout the entire world. 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS 


RADIOTELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
STEW FOR CITT, . 


WASHINGTON, OD. 
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- . . some of the modern sub- 
marine chasers and PT tor- 
pedo boats built by Fisher 
Boat Works and now doing 
their deadly work against the 
foe. 


Our yard proudly flies the 


coveted Navy 


“"E’’—for 


excellence in production! 














Photo courtesy Consolidated Aircraft 


A Smaller Danforth Does the Job on 





@ SELF-BURYING 


@ NEVER FOULS 


@ STOWS FLAT 
orin 
HAWSE PIPES 


@NO UNFOLDING 











60 TYPES ARMY-NAVY CRAFT 


Loaded to the gunwales with bombs and torpedoes, 
Consolidated and Martin bombers make every pound 
of “pay load” count. Yet in case of an emergency, 
these fighting seaplanes must have an anchor... the 
choice is a Danforth. Streamlined, self-burying design 
increases holding power, saves weight and is conven- 
lent to stow in limited space ... factors which make 
Danforth the ideal anchor in war and peace. Write for 


Free Folder. : 
R. S. DANFORTH 
2162 Center St. é 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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the Propeller Club of Tampa. Just taking over the Florida district of the 
Army Air Force is General A. N. Krogstad, vice commodore of the Langley 
Field Y.C. 


p> A number of inquiries have come in as to the possibilities of fishing, in 
the light of the gasoline situation. Some of the best known charter fishing 
boats, such as Roy Stuart’s Sport II, O. M. Schubert’s Serenade and Bij} 
Patrea’s Florabelle II, have gone into commercial fishing but take passen- 
gers along fairly regularly. At the Miami city yacht basin, some dozen of 
the charter cruisers, including Bill Hatch’s Patsy, Jess Conyne’s Diesgel- 
powered Bezo, Lonnie Campbell’s Wahoo and J. T. Harrod’s Coco are stil] 
going out for Gulf Stream fishing. The winter fishing tournament, begin- 
ning January 10th, is restricted to waters that can be reached by bus, rail- 
road or jitney. It is expected that the majority of the entries will come 
from men in the armed services in this area. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> The varsity sailing team of the U. S. Naval Academy is interested in 
engaging Washington sailors in one or more meets this winter, and the 
proposal has met the hearty approval of a group of men who have been 
racing Penguin Class dinghies off the Capital Y.C. No definite date has 
been set at this writing, although one was expected at any time. 


p> Ten Penguins, one ‘D” and one “B” dinghy showed up for the first 
of a series of races in the capital early last month. The weather was ideal 
for frostbiting, there being a light breeze and relatively high temperatures. 

Winner of a special trophy sponsored by Walter Lawson, fleet secretary 
of the Penguins on the Potomac River, was Ray Reckord, of Baltimore, 
a member of the Maryland Y.C. His brother Jack was second. The two 
sailors trailed their dinghies over from Baltimore. Fortunately, they did 
this before the pleasure driving ban went into effect, and also good 
fortune was the fact they left their boats at the C.Y.C. They plan to com- 
mute for subsequent races being held every other Sunday. 

In one of the novelty races of the day, an event in which the Race Com- 
mittee hails all boats about at will, two colonels, one in the U. 8. Army and 
one in the British Army, were the winners. They were Col. Roland Birnn, 
of the U.S. Army Air Forces, and Col. Malcolm Prentice, in Washington 
with the combined chiefs of staff. They sailed the Penguin Syndicate, 
which, strangely enough, is syndicate-owned. Other members of the syn- 
dicate are Lieut. Edward Braddock, U.S.N.R., and Mac Lamborne, com- 
modore of Potomac River S.A. 


> J. Neal McCardell, former vice commodore, has been elected com- 
modore of the Maryland Y.C., succeeding William R. Spicer who has 
retired. Roger Carson, well known small boat skipper, has been named 
chairman of the club’s Sail Division. 

Other officers are: Albert W. Rhine, vice commodore; William F. 
Buettner, rear commodore; J. V. Harrington, secretary; John W. Crowley, 
treasurer; and Spicer and R. W. Marshek, former commodore, governors- 
at-large. 


> Youths between the ages of 12 and 21 are being given free instruction 
classes in piloting and small boat handling at the Capital Y.C., in Washing- 
ton, through codperation with the city schools. The idea is to give the boys 
basic knowledge as future members of the Navy and Coast Guard. 

Instruction is given by Sea Scouts of the Corinthian Y.C.; by J. Edwin 
Lawton, of the Potomac River Power Squadron, and Ralph Smith,” of 
Coast Guard headquarters. Subjects include the rules of the road, compass, 
charts, naval etiquette, weather and ground tackle. 


> While final dates for Bay regattas under Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. 
sanction still are not complete, only two cancellations appear at this time. 
They are the Hampton Y.C. regatta, usually held over the 4th of July, 
and the Potomac River regatta, held the third week-end in September. 
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UNDER CONTROL‘ 


, SPLIT-SECOND ACTION DEMANDS SPLIT-SECOND CONTROLS. 
THAT’S WHAT THESE PATROL BOATS HAVE — 


because their PANISH built engine 


controls translate their skippers’ 


thoughts into immediate Action. 


PANISH controls are serving on the 








sea frontiers now — and they will be 
available to you, so that your boat 


" ™ § FOR EXCELLENCE too can have split-second maneuver- 
a. OF PRODUCT AND PRODUCTION ability — after VICTORY is won. 
WE HAVE BEEN HONORED WITH 

THE ARMY-NAVY “EK” AWARD 


* 


PANISH CONTROLS, srincerorrt, conn. 
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TALL WE HAD WER 
THE DRAWINGS AND 
DELIVERY DATE! 





We Had to Start from Scratch! 


The telemotor illustrated here is a control for 
steering engines, which we are making for 
Webster-Brinkley Co. When we accepted an 
order to build these units we were supplied with 
a set of drawings and delivery date. 


From that point on, every step of production 
was done in our plant . . . engineering, casting 
in our own non-ferrous foundry, machining in 
our precision machine shop. The telemotor was 
delivered complete—ready to install in a ship. 


You may have a similar type of job to this 
one in your plant ... a non-ferrous assembly 
—part of a larger unit—that has to be deliv- 
ered right in every detail—right on a tough 
schedule. 


If you have a job of this kind—that’s 
our type of job! We'll be glad to 
discuss it with you ... write or wire. 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Quality Non-Ferrous Castings 
and Precision Machined Products 


3129 Western Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


Our famous prod- 
uct, the precisien 
made KIRSTEN Pipe, 
is still available in 
some stores—no 
longer being man- 
ufactured until 
after the war. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 


By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


> The last time I stopped at Herreshoff’s, I managed to keep a serious face 
when I asked Jack Garrity’s assistant if there was anything I could say 
about the place (except that I heard they used to build yachts) that could 
be juggled to sound like yachting news. The assistant didn’t know of any 
himself but called Jack and told him Jeff was in the office looking for yacht- 
ing news. And Jack’s answer came over the phone: “Yacht news? Say, is 
he kidding?” And that’s a pretty fair exposé of the conditions in all of the 
larger yards in Rhode Island. 

There may be some small boats being built by home talent in back yards, 
barns or garages but, as far as I know, not a single yacht, bigger than a skiff, 
is set up in any of the professional yards, large or small. 


> Still, the yachtsmen are active, especially the members of the Narra- 
gansett Bay Power Squadron and the Coast Guard Auxiliary, although 
most of the activities are confined to holding meetings and studying. 

If you tackle any one of the active yachtsmen, he is just as likely to 
belong to both as not. To a great extent, they’re working together with the 
Power Squadron, supplying instructors for the Auxiliary members’ classes, 

The Squadron has finished the course in elementary piloting at Provi- 
dence, and a similar course has been started at Fall River, with the Fall 
River members running their own show for the first time. Lieut. Raymond 
Hobson has charge in the Fall River area. The Providence members, who 
have acted as instructors for the Fall River classes, in past years, passed it 
up this time on account of the gasoline shortage, now pleasure driving is out 
altogether. Few of them have had better than A cards anyway, and it’s 
doubtful if, under the new gasless set-up, they could convince the OPA that 
trips to Fall River to teach pilotage came under the head of business. 

The Providence class had about 70 in it eligible to take the examination 
at the end of the first year course, but the date set for it came on that 
famous cold Sunday when cars and busses froze up and the going was not 
only hard but precarious. Only 46 showed up at the Brown University 
Engineering Building and, of the 46 who tried, 15 fell by the wayside. So, 
to give those who were unable to get to the examination a break, another 
exam for them and for some of those who hadn’t failed too badly in the 
first try was held January 12th. 


> The members of the East Greenwich Flotilla of the Auxiliary are taking 
the elementary piloting course with Asa Hoxie as instructor. Asa is an ex 
deep water mate who, when he quit going to sea, took up schoolteaching 
as a profession. He goes to them as it is less trouble for one man to “bus” 
it to East Greenwich than for the bunch to “bus” it to Providence. As 
several members of the flotilla are also members of the historic Rhode 
Island Chartered Command, the Varnum Continentals, the meetings are 
held in the Varnum Continentals’ armory. Incidentally, it would be worth 
while for any visiting yachtsman, who happened to be interested in things 
military, to visit the Continentals’ quarters in the Armory. They have a 
museum that’s well worth seeing. 


> If the deadline for this copy were about three days later, I could tell 
about the annual meeting and election in the Edgewood Y.C. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary — but it ain’t and I can’t, yet. But it’s in the cards that Charlie 
McKenna is going to be the new Commander, that several of the brass hats 
are to be guests at the meeting and also at a turkey supper that the club’s 
ladies’ auxiliary is going to cook and serve at the clubhouse. 


> The State Council of Defense is organizing an emergency fleet in case 
of boats being needed for almost any kind of service in case of trouble. 
While I haven’t seen the roster, it’s reported that it contains about 200 
boats of all sizes and types and half as many more men to man them. To 
be sure, outside of the fishermen, nearly all the boats are hauled out in 
winter storage but, as soon as the spring opens, they’ll be afloat again. The 
Edgewood Y.C. contingent has made a deal with the State Council of 
Defense and has two boats, fitted for winter work, afloat at the club and 
ready to get under way as soon as skippers and crews can be got together, 
any time, day or night. 

It is an organization within an organization. There has been worked out 
a regular system of men assigned for call each day and night. Taking 
chances on heavy ice forming, the club has kept two landing floats in place 
this winter and a boat is tied up at each float. The boats have been sheathed 
with oak for nearly a foot above and below the water line; the forward parts 
of their cockpits have been closed in; there’s a hot water radiator in each 
cockpit and another in each engine compartment, and a heater in the mid- 
dle of each cabin floor — coal burning and piped to the radiators. The 
fires are kept going 24 hours every day. To join this particular outfit, the 
candidate must be a member of the Edgewood flotilla; to belong to that, 
he must be a member of the Edgewood Y.C. While they are all flotilla 
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Ley) FULL SPEED 
X ON MARITIME EQUIPMENT 


S the Pacific Northwest forges ahead in its great job 

of War Production, its vast natural resources, its 

manpower and its industrial skill are being turned into essen- 
| tial equipment for Victory. 


Here at the Webster-Brinkley plant, steam steering en- 
gines, electric and hydraulic steering gears, deck machinery, 
such as the planetary capstan windlass shown above, are being 
built for cargo ships and naval craft. Assembly line methods — 
applied here for the first time in the construction of these ma- 
chines — is speeding up production. 


EE 


Now our job is to produce for war—but we’re also getting 
better prepared in experience and in tempo to produce for the 






) peace to come. 

0 

a If there’s any way our production gears into your need, 

' you may find it to your interest to contact us. 

d 

WEBSTER-°BRINKLEY CO. 

: SEATTLE, WASHINGTON | 

d \ GEORGE GUNN, Jr. THOMAS J..BANNAN For high achieves 
. President Vice-President ment in production 
h er aE of SG oriiene Builders of the Photo-Electric Pilot of war equipment 
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ELCO 
YACHT DIVISION 


of Electric Boat Company 


BAYONNE, N. J. 
Tel. Bayonne 3-6200 


——— from the sea, 

guarded even in peace- 
time, are now under rigid 
lock and key. 

Hundreds of little gray- 
painted vessels bearing huge 
CGR numerals comprise a 
vital part of this barrier to 
our seaports. Small craft that 
in happier days served their 
owners for sport and relaxa- 
tion now maintain a patrol 
far removed from relaxation 
but requiring of their crews 
plenty of grim sportsmanship. 

We are proud of the great 
representation of Elcos in 
this fleet and our primary 
duty is to serve them to the 
utmost. 

Second only to this, our 
services are at your disposal. 
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NAVY « COAST GUARD 


Down the ways come these three new 
CORNELL Books—of vital interest to every 
man now in the Service or about to join up! 


COAST GUARD LAW ENFORCEMENT by Ridsdale Ellis 












What is the Law? Where is it found? How is it applied? These and hun- 

dreds of other puzzling questions that confront Coast Guard men, are 

answered authoritatively — in short terse form that saves hours of 

research. 203 pages illustrated full table of contents $2.50 
* 

KNOW YOUR NAVY—NOW! by Lieut. Francis A. Ford 


Gives essential highlights as well as sidelights on your Navy and Navy 
life today. Easy quiz-style reading. 300 pertinent questions and 300 
accurate informative answers. For Service Men, their families and friends. 

Illustrated index of contents $1.00 


* 


NAVAL RESERVE GUIDE by Guido F. Forster and E. L. Cady 


Tells what every new officer is expected to do, to know, and to avoid in 
his official life. Highly informative treatment of officer's responsibility 
to enlisted personnel under his command whose welfare is in his charge. 

339 pages illustrated indexed $2.50 


At Your Bookseller or Direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
350 West 23rd Street New Yerk, N. Y. 
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members, the organization, as an organization, has no connection with the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary but is a part of the State fleet. The deal is that the 
members provide the boats and man them while the State pays for the 
sheathing, heating plant, and furnishes the gasoline for them when op 
State duty. Commodore Harry Livezey is top man with Charlie McKenna 
as executive officer. 


> The Narragansett Bay Fleet of the International Star Class Y.R.4 
held its annual meeting last month by mail. There aren’t enough membery 
at home to make a quorum and something had to be done. So the secretary 
wrote every member (hope they all got the letter but some of the addresge, 
were those of a year ago) suggesting that the 1942 officers hold over for 
1948, and that all members be kept in good standing in the Association, the 
dues paid out of the treasury, and all fleet dues for 1943 be remitted. Got 
answers enough saying ‘‘Good idea, go ahead,” to warrant doing it. Reason 
for apparent generosity is that for about three years the fleet has collecteq 
dues and spent darned little money. Last year, there was only one member 
boat in commission and those who paid got absolutely nothing in return, 
It would be like taking money under false pretenses. Having a conscience 
is a horrible handicap. Being secretary and treasurer, I’ll probably die poor, 
Gordon Colwell, the hold-over fleet captain, is a BM1c in the Coast Guard 
Reserve, skipper of a 60-odd-foot power cruiser on patrol somewhere 
offshore. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> The Long Island Sound Fleet of the International Class held its annual 
midwinter dinner at the New York Yacht Club just before the turn of the 
new year. There, amid cheers and renewed enthusiasm for the coming sea- 
son, last summer’s hard won trophies were presented. To Cornelius Shields 
(Aileen), went the Frank E. Campbell Trophy (Saturday and Sunday 
races); to George E. Esselborn (Myth), the Y.R.A. Series Trophy (Sunday 
races); and to Cornelius Shields, the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club Trophy 
(Saturday Series). The opening race of the Sparkman Series was also 
chalked up to Aileen, with Robert A. Mosbacker’s Susan taking the closing 
contest. The series ratings were Myth, first; Aileen, second; and Arthur P. 
Davis’ Patricia third. 

Last summer, the Internationals really went to town for, as a result of 
the sensible ‘no spinnaker” rule, the crewing problem was solved to the 
extent of every boat being on the starting line for every race. This rule not 
only “levelled out” the racing but also enabled many boats to come out 
closer to the top of the heap. As a result, there is every reason to believe 
that the Internationals will adopt the same policy next season. 


p> Edgar Raymond, retiring commodore of the Frostbite Y.C., went out 
of office in a blaze of glory by scoring 1701 points in the club’s three-day 
dinghy series held at the Manhassett Y.C. George Hinman, ace sailor of the 
host club, was head man until the closing race. Norman Macy, in Snowball, 
was third. Raymond, in addition to winning the top honors, was also the 
recipient of Yacut1nG’s Chilblain Award (an oil stove) for “the most 
seamanlike performance in the face of climatic adversity.” A second 
prize (red flannels) in the Chilblain Competition went to George R. 
Hinman, and the third prize (woolen mittens) was won by Howard G. 
Seymour. In the Frostbite Y.C. annual elections, which followed the con- 
cluding races, R. W. Fraser was elected commodore, Arthur Knapp, Jr, 
was chosen vice commodore and Glenn McNary, rear commodore. Jack 
Sutphen, who was unable to race in the series, was appointed fleet captain 
and Knapp was ceremoniously decorated as “Knight Commander of the 
Bath.” This imposing honor, awarded for the most spectacular capsize of 
the season, went to the new vice commodore as a reward for his two 
capsizes-in-one-race last spring. 


> The Long Island Sound Fleet of the National “110” Yacht Racing 
Association is laying plans for an extremely active 1943 season. J. Donald 
Peterson was elected fleet captain and Harry Herbert was re-elected fleet 
secretary. A few “110’s” are now available, and information regarding 
them may be obtained from Mr. Herbert at 100 Pelham Road, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. . . . Cornelius Shields, sailing Sissy, nosed out Arthur 
Knapp, Jr.’s, Popcorn in Larchmont’s dinghy regatta held on January 
10th. . . . The Western Long Island Sound Star Class Fleet held its 
annual meeting and dinner at the New York A.C. early in January. . -: 
During the better part of January, midtown New York took on all the 
aspects of pre-war midwinter yachting activity. The New York Power 
Squadrons, The Cruising Club, The Corinthians, The Comet Class, The 
American Power Boat Association, the American Inboard Association and 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard Association were among the maly 
yachting groups holding meetings and shore parties. . . . It just goes to 
prove that it takes more than a war to scuttle a yachtsman! 
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WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 
hore Navigator, ha Capt. Warwick 
on. Tompkins. S ; “by-atep through the 
process g latitude and longit 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. $2.00 
ri of prea cape by George W. 
Mixter. A comp course in piloting is 
ted in the opening chapters. 
tial agg = wa has been 


simplified, nly 
simple arithmetic is agate gy poe 
with cables, fully illustrated. “So 
The Essentials of Modern N. tion, 
0 Ree a te eet 
navigation does not require age ona 
und g of principles, but does re- 


use of its methods. Te 
ur Wylie’s object. 
Yacht Rovigvtion — ost gd 
Claud Worth. This work Vackt 


Page elsewhere), a and is indis- 
for those who are setting out on 
or like to read about long voyages. $4.50 


A Scents Method for Sthere Navi- 
oetiens b y George N. Wallace. A quick, 
method of g mene position 
by Pepe re observation. $1.00 
Manual of Celestial Navigation, by 
Arthur A. Ageton. A new method of 
working sights, faster than the author's 
well known H.O. 211 but which can be 
used in conjunction with it, is here 
printed with the H.O. 211 tables. As- 
sumed position and dead reckoning _ 
sition navigation in one volume. $1.85 


Harvey Pocket Observa A star-find- 
ing instrument that act: 4 soot them 
out. Fully described by “B 

in the December issue. $15.00 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 

Piloting, og aig and Small Boat 
Handling, by Charles F. pman. 
New 1942 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 

Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. All the problems of living well 
on a small boat — even to the keeping of 
a dog. “The best book a yachtsman could 
possibly buy.” $2.50 

Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for recording your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor as 
well. Full directions. $.50 

The Sailor’s Guide. Fine for neophytes 
of Scout age, this card wheel gadget 
shows knots, various rigs, compass points, 
ships’ time, storm warnings. Described 
by “Beachcomber” in the December 
issue. Full color. $1.00 

Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope ere by Raoul Graumont and 
John Heneel. hg he same fascinating vol- 

ume that sold for $10.00 when first 
pon ow Enlarged and revised. $800 00 

Knots, lens and Fancy Work, by 
Charles L. Spencer. Also contains in- 
formation on wire splicing, tables of 

breaking mania. 3 Illustrated. $3.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
Associate Editor ef YacHTINc. 
It’s “the best cruising book, by and lar . 


I have read for many a year... a j 
Bg’ of literature, says Gee 
cord. IHustrated in color. $4.50 


Yacht Cruisin, 


ne by le Claud Worth. Uffa 
F ‘ox rt eS 


manuals and 
Whe tage every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provi 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 
The ey Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to who are just 
completing the fe first season or two of 
$3.00 
Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine book for the the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 


BOAT SAILING 


The A B C of Boat Sailing, by Herbert 
L. Stone, Editor of Yacurinc. An excel- 
lent book for the with many 
maneuvers illustrated with eae 


Sailing Made — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book with speciall 


best way we know to learn to sail 
wii tt such an skipper at 
your 8 $3 


— cp ae oo 

to tel 

to know to handle a small sailboat. 
THustrated. 


Learning to Sail, by H. Calahan. 
book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large boats. wee 


DESIGNING AND 


BUILDING 
Elements ef Yacht Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. book is a standard in its 


indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised 
to date. $3.50 


Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Na- 
val Architecture for the amateur. II- 
lustrated. $4.25 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. [Hustrated. $5.00 


Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 


Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
lans and beng 5 building instructions 

for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 


Modern Py ay Building, by Edwin 
Monk. A fine book containing much in- 
formation on round bottom boats, bevel- 
ing frames, laying down lines, spars, 
materials and costs. $3.00 


Amateur Boat Building, by William F. 
Crosby. 236 pages of rea information for 
the amateur boat builder, profusely il- 
lustrated. $3.00 





ATTENTION, BOAT AND SHIP YARDS 


A number of yards have found it p 


of books on boat designing and 


rofitable to establish reference libraries 
uilding for their workers. While a few 


such books are listed above, there are a number of others for which there 
is not room on this page. We shall be glad to supply lists and prices on 





request. 
ADVENTURE MISCELLANEOUS 
a Cruise of ‘‘Diablesse,”’ by Frederic Fighting Fleets, by sega diel Yate 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the ntroduction by Ba dmiral Yates 
West Indies alten South America. $2.50 Stirling, Jr., U.S. toetined “A Survey 


The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost ve 
able, but true J mg of small boat voy- 
ages. Illustrat $2.75 

Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A single-handed cruise from is- 
land to island in the Lesser Antilles in 

a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
dccuiptions. Illustrated. $3.00 


ty South to Fifty South, by Capt. 
ah Alara M. Tompkins. $3.00 


Westwar d Bound in the Schooner 
“Yi Yankee,” by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnezon. $3.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Ri ging, a Bea A. Calahan. set bon, 
levoted entirely to rigging problems an 

their solution since > ag & 8 _ the old 

square rigger. Fc ny $3.00 


Satimalin py ng mi Alan Gray 
A ctieal guide for the amateur who 
wi to make or repair his own sails. 
Illustrated. $2.25 


The plage: phd 's Bashand, hed H. A. Calahan. 
vers 


the care of a sou tee in the water and 
laid up for the winter. $3.00 





Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Yachting 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, 


of the Navies of ee World,” ‘this book i is 
along the lines of the famous “Jane's. 

Best on the U.S. Navy. Includes naval 
aircraft. Copiously illustrated. $3.00 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfast to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the amateur cook. $2.00 


Glossary ‘ aon Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. is regarded as an 
pee onl pe: Bethe of the sea 
New enlarged edition. Illus. $3.50 


Kenyon Weathercaster. Your eyes to 
observe wind direction and sky condi- 
tion, a barometer, and one of these 
Wi are all you need to fore- 
cast weather as much as 24 hours in 
advance. Prepared by expert meteorolo- 
gists. Full instructions. $4.95 


Meteorology f° r Sh and Air ‘ 
Operation, by Peter Kraght, Senior 
teorologist, American Airlines, Inc. jo 
venient pocket size, but this fine book’s 
nearly 400 pages cover all essential 
weather data in easily understood lan- 
guage. Indexed and illustrated. $3.00 


Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers, good weather material for 
yachtsmen. Military planes add interest 
to the fine cloud pictures. 


BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
= . map Rules = aye 
lustrat y sequence tos tar 
boat models. $4.00 
Men Against the Rule, by Charles Lane 
Poor. A century of progress in yacht 
design, this rem discusses the history of 
the measyrement — and ive effect on 
design and speed. A “must” Sak. Woe 
$10.00. New 0 $2.50 
athe pele to Magpe ye bed H. A. Calahan. 
princip! yacht racing ex 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 
Small Boat Racing, by William + 
Crosby. Introduction to ro 
small] sailboat racing. Illustra 2.50 
Observer on Ranger by Sir Fisher Dilke, 
Bt. A handsome volume based on the 
author's diary as official observer on 
Ranger during the 1937 America’s — 
Races. Illustrated. Only one RS 
stock. as 0.00 


MORSE AND BLINKER 


Learn the International Morse Code the 
right wa: Reman pare — — alone or in 
groups. letters, 
cedure, pemonehe sin Tdeal = U.S. COA. 
and U.S.P.S. classes. 

Morse Code Memorizer. For sound, 
wig-wag or light. Price only 25 cents 

Blinker Visualizer. Perfect light signals 
mechanically. The only way we know of 
for a beginner to ag blinker signaling 
alone and quickly. Price only 50 cents 
We suggest that you order both together 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. Temporarily out of print. 
Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 

the first — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen. IHustrated. $10.00 
Sail & Power. Like all Uffa Fox bach it 
is of absorbing interest. $10.00 
Racing, Cruising & Design. The op 
of this world famous series. $10. 
Thoughts on Yachts and Yachting. 


HISTORICAL 


Millions for Defense, by Herbert L. Stone 
and Alfred F. Loomis. This limited-edi- 
tion, de luxe, illustrated history of the 
America’s Cup races through 1930 has 
sold as high as $25.00. Two new copies of 
this collector’s item have been discovered 
and are available. Numbered copies. 

Each $9.00 

Yankee Py ye by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. A must addition to every nau- 
tical shelf of books. Illustrated. $2.50 

The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic 
of marine archaeology which should be 
in the library of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $10.00 

Traditions and Memories of Ameri- 
can Yachting, by William P. Stephens. 
Reminiscences of the Sopa seventy 
years of association with yesh ting, de- 
Fag and building. Delig tful reading, 

ume is mest interesting. $3.00 

Saunt of American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Graat illustrations, $4.00 

— That Have Made History, by 

regory Robinson. Often thought of as 
bf tubs,” many of these famous ships 
are shown by the author to have been 
seaworthy and fast. Color ius. $3.75 

Admiral of the oe Sea, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. A life of Columbus by a 

skilled historian who retraced his vo - 
in small boats. One-volume ed ition. $3. 
Two volumes, boxed, with om 
material and navigation notes. $10.00 








NEW YORK CITY 


Please send your 
remittance with 
your order 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice. 
























































Ihe Soray s lhe Same 


The spray is the same, but Palmer Scott boats are different. 
During peace time, the Coast Guard long utilized our fast 
modern facilities for constructing picket boats; but we 
liked best to build such fine yachts for you as Tar Baby, 
Lucy, Cindy III, and the Visitor and Week-Ender classes. 


With the approach of war, our Coast Guard orders were 
increased and we were commissioned to build many types 
of boats for the Navy and Army as well. Today we are con- 
structing fighting boats exclusively to bring back the days 
when you may cruise and sail in our pleasure craft again. 


LAL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 























PROVEN IN THE WORLD'S BEST 
MARINE TESTING LABORATORY 


Every PT Is Levelometer Equipped 


The Levelometer Type ‘‘L’”’ is as 
far advanced over old-style fuel 
level indicators as the PT is over 
old-fashioned gunboats. This dial 
type hydrostatic gauge is rugged 
in construction, yet it responds to 
the slightest change in fuel level. 
The hydrostatic principle used in 
these gauges has been proven de- 
pendable. The clearly visible dial 
indicator gives fuel levelata glance. 


THE LIQUIDOMETER CORP. 


Marine Division 
41-19 37th St., Lone Istanp Ciry, N. Y. 











YACHTING 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Commodore David C. Noyes, Jr., of the Harvard Y.C., is the new 
president of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A., having been elected at the winter 
meeting, December 23rd to succeed Ensign Richard W. Besse, U.S.N.R. 
who was graduated from Yale a few days earlier and is now on active core. 
ice in the Navy. 


> ThenewI.C.Y.R.A. president is a ranking dinghy skipper and one of the 
most popular personalities in the college association. Dave Noyes is the 
fourth Harvard commodore to take the helm of the I.C.Y.R.A. in the last 
decade. The immediate future of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. is some. 
what clouded, and the Association could not have chosen a better executive 
to pilot it. 


> To assist him in the task, the chairmen of the three governing commit- 
tees elected are: Commodore James B. Fox, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Y.C., who will head the Cruising Committee; Rear Commodore 
George D. O’Day, of Harvard, Commodore of Marblehead’s Pleon Y.C, 
who will guide McMillan Cup Committee destinies; and Vice Commodore 
Samuel D. Parkinson, of the Nautical Association of M.I.T., who will 
head the Association’s Dinghy Committee. 


> The other members of the new Executive Committee are: Commodore 
F. Thayer Richardson, of Northeastern; Cornell’s new commodore, William 
Rothfuss; Danforth Cardozo, Jr., chairman of the Brown University Y.C, 
race committee; Vice Commodore L. Clifford Lewis, Yale; and Commodore 
Michael Griggs, of Williams. The U.S. Naval and Coast Guard Academies 
are represented by officers on this committee also. 


> The I.C.Y.R.A. had as its guests of honor at the luncheon preceding the 
business meeting Herbert L. Stone, editor of Yacutine, and Lieutenant 
Commander C. Sherman Hoyt, U.S.N.R. In remarks addressed to the 
college sailors, both of these yachtsmen stressed their belief in the impor- 
tance of making every attempt, not inconsistent with the war effort, to 
carry on college yachting in the spring and the future, both because of its 
value as a sound training in seamanship for future naval officers and be- 
cause much of the hope for yachting in post war days lies in the younger 
generation of yachtsmen. 

Their attitude was reflected in the decision of the Executive Com- 
mittee, later ratified at the meeting, to go ahead with plans for a spring 
schedule of championship events. It will be the policy of the I.C.Y.R.A. 
to make every reasonable attempt to complete this schedule and it is be- 
lieved that this will be possible if the Navy continues its contemplated 
policy of allowing the bulk of its men in V-1, V-5, V-7, and R.0.T.C. 
classifications to remain in college. At several institutions, the officers in 
charge of Naval R.O.T.C. units have in the past looked favorably upon the 
sailing activities sponsored by member clubs. 


> The schedule adopted for the spring season contains a few changes of 

- dates and locations from the 1942 spring card. The biggest shift, made in 
the interest of reducing wartime travel, sends the George Owen Trophy 
Regatta for the Eastern “(Ivy League” Championship to the U. 8. Coast 
Guard Academy at New London on the Thames — a more central location 
for Navy, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Coast Guard, and Yale than 
Boston without adding material travel hardships for the other eligibles, 
Brown, Harvard, M.I.T., Williams, and Dartmouth. The date will be 
Sunday, April 18th. 


> An amendment was also adopted reducing the quorum from two-thirds 
to one-third of the membership at all meetings duly convened. The most 
interesting development of the winter session was the suggestion offered 
by Herbert L. Stone that the Association give thought to developing 4 
one-design racing class in the post-war years which would be trulysan 
Intercollegiate One-Design Class that could be raced by college men onf{the 
Sound, Massachusetts Bay, around Cape Cod and Narragansett Bay 
waters, on the Great Lakes, and on the Pacific Coast. It was his belief that 
these boats could be used for regular racing at scheduled regattas and in 
the McMillan Cup and that the yachting alumni of many colleges could, be 
enlisted to help sponsor such a program. 
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Manufacturers of “Dependable” Marine Hardware 
Since 1847 


10 South Main Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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seconds. If the fire gets too close to your 
pump, two men pick it up and move 
it anywhere. It weighs 165 lbs. 

Here is real protection for ships facing 
added hazards under war conditions. 
Only a direct hit can put a LaBour out of 
business, because it is completely inde- 


approved since 1927. Dirty water can- 
not clog or harm the pump—no relief 
valve is required: The pump and its 
operation are simplicity itself. Fairly 
prompt deliveries can be made on suit- 
able priority rated orders. Ask us to send 
full details about Type SFI—today. 


THE LaBOUR COMPANY, INC. 


1609 Sterling Avenue 


Elkhart, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Giant Killers Launched "arbor Boat Building Com- 

pany has completed the year’s 
production by launching two more of the fast, deadly PT boats that think 
nothing of tackling and sinking the biggest ships afloat. 


4 Star for Our Army-Navy "E" Burge 


Again the Navy signifies approval of Harbor Boat craftsmanship and pro- 
duction speed by adding a star to our burgee. Remember this when you 
buy your future boat with War Bond savings: Harbor Boats will have a 
proud heritage of exacting workmanship and design excellence to back 
up the peacetime craft you select to fit your own particular needs. 


HARBOR BOAT BUILDING CO. 


Builders of Fine Craff 
Los Angeles Harbor 
Terminal Island, Calif. 
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Armed Forces 


The fine performance of COLUMBIAN 
Propellers and fittings in the exacting service 


of U. §. Navy and Army craft the world over 
upholds the 35 years’ reputation for depend- 
ability of Columbian products 
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COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 


COLUMBIAN 


PROPELLERS 











YACHTING 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Lee Wilson, owner of the Class R. sloop Cotton Blossom and one of the 
best of Lake Erie’s sailors, was elected commodore of the Cleveland Y,¢ 
at the annual meeting held January 8th. 

Commodore Wilson, who served on anti-submarine patrol duty last 
summer in command of a large auxiliary on the East Coast with the Coast 
Guard Temporary Reserve, is president of the Lee Wilson Engineering Co, 
well known in the steel industry. He was vice commodore of the club in 
1942. 

Ernest T. Kindt, 1942 rear commodore and owner of the 54’ express 
cruiser Adelaide III, was elected vice commodore. George Spencer, 1942 
fleet captain, also a power boat owner, was chosen rear commodore. Larry 
Ptak and Nick Schweicher, secretary and treasurer, respectively, were 
reélected. 

The finances of the club were shown to be in splendid condition despite 
the large cost of building improvements made during the past season and 
the retiring officers were congratulated on their foresight in making these 
improvements while it was possible to do so. 

The election of officers developed quite a contest, the five directors 
proposed by the nominating committee being defeated by nominations 
from the floor. The five elected were: Past Commodore J. Ray Davis, Ray 
St. John, James Van Dorn, Charles Wallach and Julius Simms. 


> Oscar A. Netschke, owner of the 31’ power cruiser Night Cap, was 
elected commodore of the Lakeside Y.C. at the annual meeting of that 
club. Netschke, who was 1942 vice commodore, is active in the Coast 
Guard Reserve, in which he holds the rank of lieutenant, junior grade, 

George Schaef, another power boat man, was chosen vice commodore. 
He recently bought a National One-Design Class sloop, however, and 
the sailors of the club feel that he has possibilities. Ralph Sweeney, owner 
of a 32’ power cruiser, is the new rear commodore. 

Other officers elected were: Fleet Captain, John Parusa; secretary, Don 
Droz; treasurer, Frank Herbst; measurer, Sig. Mueller; fleet surgeon, Dr. 
F. Clarke and trustees, Paul R. Gartland, George Schaef, Frank Maxon, 
Walter Shick and Ralph Sweeney. 

The sailors of the club are figuring on an active season of small boat rac- 
ing featuring Stars and Nationals and, possibly, two events for auxiliaries. 
The annual club regatta is scheduled for Saturday, July 3rd. 


> Cleveland lost one of its most active regatta promoters in the sudden 
death of Arthur J. Hess on Christmas Eve. Hess, who was a past com- 
modore of the Edgewater Y.C., occupied a peculiar position in Cleveland 
yachting circles in that he was never a yachtsman himself but loved to see 
others compete. For at least 15 years, he was perennial chairman of the 
race committee of the Edgewater Y.C. and looked after providing the 
trophies. During the early struggles of that club for existence, the trophies 
were sometimes mighty slim but there were always trophies and some 
extremely interesting races. Hess in his early days was a noted skater and 
held a number of records for speed, He was a life member of the Edgewater 
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> Ted D. Mahoney was elected commodore of the Edgewater Y.C. at the 
annual meeting on January 8th, with Albert Jones, vice commodore; Louis 
Sadowsky, rear commodore; Al Bubel, treasurer; E. Kramer, secretary; 
L. MacMillan, power boat measurer; Al Falk, sailboat measurer and Dr. 
H. Davis, fleet surgeon. Retiring Commodore Leo Beauregard was voteda 
life membership in appreciation of his service in upbuilding the club. 


> Vice Commodore George Schaef, of the Lakeside Y.C., has bought 
Harry Ball’s 32’ cruiser Gladdie III. 


> Ray Dister, of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold his 24’ Chris-Craft cruiser 
Harold F. to Paul Abramoska, of Parma, O., and has bought a Richardson 
26-footer from a Sandusky owner. 


> The annual meeting of the Forest City Y.C. was held on January 8th, 
and the following officers for 1943 were elected: Commodore, E. G.Quell- 
horst; vice commodore, H. Squires; rear commodore, E. W. Weir; fleet 
captain, O. J. Doyle; secretary-treasurer, J. W. Vanden Bosch. 

Extensive harbor improvements are being planned by the club for 
greater dockage facilities for the coming year in codperation with the City 
of Cleveland. 


> Milton N. Gallup, Commodore-elect of the Inter-Lake Yachting As 
sociation, in addition to his ability as an organizer and all ’round yachts- 
man is a gadgeteer of marked ability. Commodore Gallup lives at Clifton 
Park Lagoon, Lakewood, winter and summer, and in his boathouse-home 
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TO THE MEN 
“1 WHO MAN THE “SWEEPS” 


ite 

“ Our hats are off to the sailors who man the “sweeps.” 
Yours is a hard job—without the dash and excitement 

yrs of a Commando raid, or the glory of the Air Corps, but 

ns to you belongs the achievement of keeping America’s 

ay sea lanes clear. Our job too lacks the glamour of 


building battleships, submarines, or subchasers but 
we realize the importance of the “sweeps” and we 
shall continue to give our best until Victory Day when 
we again return to building pleasure boats. 


re, 


. YACHT BASIN, INC. 


FOOT OF W. 38D STREET * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ym- 

and 
see *“NOSKID’ DECK COVERING is a similar product to 
the the “NOSKID’ Deck Paint that you have used for over 
od five years but is heavier and produces a rougher surface. 
ine ‘NOSKID?’ is applied with a brush or trowel over wood, 
and canvas or steel decks. Like all International Deck cover- 
ater ings it is extremely durable, protects the surface it covers, 
is waterproof and oil resisting. ‘NOSKID’ is FLAME- 
the PROOF when dry. Its easy applications and the fact that 
ous it dries ready for use in a few hours make it most desira- 
. ble for maintenance as well as for use on new decks. 


Available in low visibility and standard deck colors. Used 
by the Army, Navy and Coast Guard. Send for color card 


¢ e Wve 0 and price list. 
” COWL vee 
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i THEY'LL be out there on the cold Atlantic until midnight . . . and it’s no N OS K | D 
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snap — that mission of theirs, with the wind howling strong and cold, 









dson the sea running fast and high. 
Yet these fellows in the Coast Guard Services, men like yourself in boats D E Cc K cov E RI N G 
like your own, wear a smile. For they had helped rid our shores of slinking 
Sth, enemy submarines — to reduce ship sinkings in our coastal waters. 
uell- In such service Universal 100% Marine Motors \nternationg/ 
fleet show their faithfulness — because they’re built for Universal MARINES PAINTS 
service afloat — mot converted for it. A Universal Bs i. . 


) fo below your hatch when peace comes will give you ms 


City the feeling of security that the men of “midnight * KEEP BUYING 

mission” know now. U. S. WAR BONDS International Paint Company, Inc. International Paints (Canada) Lid. 

New York City Sen Francisco Montreal, Canade Vancouver, 8. C. 

é As- ~ 21 West Street 970 Tennessee St. 6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell Street 
cht Universal Motor Co. 
ifton AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
| sil 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. ® 44 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 
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MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Designers & Builders of Custom Yachts 
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VO S S has been known for over fifty years for the ability 


to turn out emergency work with speed and precision. At the present time our ma- 
chine shop is devoted to producing finished materials for the Navy and for builders 
of Navy craft. 
Our large lathes, boring mills and other equipment enable us to turn out complete 
steel and bronze shofts with bearing sleeves, coverings, cross key couplings and also 
bronze rudders. We are prepared to bore cylinders in place and to repair every 
type or make of refrigeration system aboard ship. 

Many yacht builders are among our present clients, and our facilities are at the 
disposal ef all builders of ships for Victory. If you have a production problem, 
write, wire or ‘phone. 


VOSS ICE MACHINE WORKS | 


228-230-242-252 East 122nd Street, Phone: LEhigh 4-5160, New York City 
bs (karte as eae a ER SIE TD 





116 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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has a well-equipped machine shop where he works out his ideas. Next door 
to his homeis a private dock where his motor-sailer Wing & Wing is moored 
winter and summer. It’s fine in the summer time but in the winter there jg 
always the problem of ice freezing around the boat and the necessity of 
considerable labor sawing and chopping ice to relieve pressure on the hull 
To avoid all this, the Commodore has a small air compressor, connected 
to pipes laid under the boat with small air outlets spaced a foot apart 
Believe it or not, the idea works! Running the air compressor about an hoy 
a day is enough to keep the ice broken up around the boat and dock piles 
even though the ice may be as much as a foot thick out in the lagoon, John 
R. Cox, owner of the 54’ cruiser Storm King, also a resident of Clifton Park 
Lagoon, has also used the idea successfully with his boat. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> That intense, wintry gale which hit this coast on December 2nd, left 
surprisingly large number of banged-up boats in its wake. Also, it reportedly 
damaged the Deer Isle bridge over Eggemoggin Reach to the extent that 
drivers were warned to pass at their own risk for a time. Old salts say they 
never have seen the glass go lower here than it did that Wednesday morn- 
ing. ’T was a blast that will be remembered—especially by the men of the 
Coast Guard. 


p> The second commercial fisherman designed and built by Henry R, 
Hinckley’s Southwest Boat Corp. in 1942, slid into the water on December 
24th. She is a 92-footer driven by a 320 hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel, and she 
is owned by a Gloucester man, Joseph Ciarametaro, who named her Mary 
Rose. 

Now building on the ways vacated by the aforementioned craft is a 65- 
footer for the Town of Vinal Haven. She is also Hinckley-designed. Her 
plans show space for passengers and freight, including a couple of automo- 
biles. A 150 hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel will supply power. When com- 
pleted, this vessel will replace the little steamers which formerly linked the 
island community with the outside world via Rockland, these “links” now 
being in your Uncle’s service. 


> Residents of the Town of Millinocket have recently appealed to Secre- 
tary Knox to have a naval vessel named for their town. It seems that the 
appeal is based on a 30 to 1 ratio, viz. Millinocket’s population, 6000; 
Millinocket’s boys in the Navy, 200! 


p> The Mt. Desert Boat Yard, Inc., of Somesville, will build ten more buoy 
boats for the Navy. These are 38-footers. It is understood that four will be 
built at Somesville, two in the L. 8. Thorsen yard at Ellsworth, and four at 
the Webber Cove Boat Yard in East Bluehill. 


p> Although it is hardly more than one year old, the Maine Maritime 
Academy at Castine is currently training about 200 young officer candi- 
dates for the Merchant Marine, 167 of these boys being from this state. The 
originally planned three-year course has been compressed into half that 
time and the school’s superintendent, Rear Admiral D. E. Dismukes, 
U.S.N., thinks the first class will be graduated during next May. About 
150 of the boys recently returned to Castine after a three months’ training 
cruise. 


> First of the heavy 180’ wooden barges being built by the Camden Ship- 
building and Marine Railways Co. probably will have been launched by 
the time this goes to press. Twenty of these barges are building in Maine for 
the Maritime Commission. Camden is now the largest yard building 
wooden vessels in this state, and it is also one of the nation’s biggest. Nearly 
1000 people are employed there, including women who are performing such 
jobs as painters, mechanics, derrick signalers, log scalers, etc. The yards 
contracts reportedly run into eight figures. Among its latest launchings 8 
another pair of APc boats, Numbers 48 and 59. 


> Shortly after announcement of the merging of the South Portland Ship- 
building Corp. with the Todd-Bath Iron Shipbuilding Corp., announce 
ment was also made of the resignation of William S. Newell as president of 
the new organization. His successor is Chester L. Churchill, formerly of 
Bath but lately of Newton, Mass., who supervised expansion of the arsenal 
at Watertown. 

Mr. Newell envisioned and created both the shipyards at South Port- 
land. It is understood that he will continue as a director of the organization 
now controlling them. While under his management last year, these yar¢ 
launched a total of 48 cargo vessels. The Bath Iron Works, of which he’s 
still president, currently employs about 11,000 people. It launched fifteen 
U. S. destroyers in 1942. 
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Your MATTHEWS 
Has Gone to War 


7y OU'LL recognize under the gray war 

paint, the Matthews you hoped to 
own. Somewhat changed in profile and 
layout, of course, but still the same famous 
Matthews hull—husky, broad-beamed and 
level-running. 


When the present world mess is cleaned 
up we'll be ready to show you the finest 
Matthews Cruisers ever launched. Mean- 
while save up for your Matthews by invest- 
ing in War Bonds. 


THE MATTHEW Sco. 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





MATTHEWS 
m 34°+ 38° + 46 «50 x 


orO-C K CRUISERS 





“Wherever you cruise ... you'll find a Matthews’ 




















DOES YOUR COPY OF “Ufachting” 


ARRIVE LATE? 


If so, please remember, wartime transportation is 
subject to frequent and unforeseen delays. Late 
delivery of your copy of Yacutinc means that 
your area has been affected. Yacutine is still 
being printed and mailed on its regular schedule, 
and we shall continue to endeavor to get your 
copies to you on publication date. 











Piston Rings 


Seals the Wall 





especially engineered for 
Marine Service — giving you the advantages 
of the exclusive Double Seal principle that 
increases compression and efficiency and 
lowers fuel and lube consumption. 


For Specific Information Address 


DOUBLE SEAL RING CO., FORT WORTH; TEXAS 


Branch Offices and Factories: 157 Chambers St., N. Y. City 
6201 Wilmington Ave., Los Angeles 








Seals the Groove 


DOUBLE SEAL PISTON RINGS 


SASL maa 
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Salute! TO 


THE ENGINEERS’ AMPHIBIAN CORPS 
THE NAVY THE COAST GUARD 
THE COAST GUARD RESERVE (T) 
THE C. G. A. 


To U. S. Power Squadron members and countless 
other boatowners and their crews who for years 
have enjoyed the peace and quiet of our waters and 
the facilities of our Yard, but who are now serving 
their country, we send this message of hope and 
anticipation: 


“Wherever you are, whatever your job, may the 
time soon come when you can return, upon 


peaceful seas, to Greenport, where Long Island 
Sound meets the sea.” 
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AMERICA’S. FINEST 
FOR AMERICA FIRST 


This modern plant which turned out 

so many fast, luxurious cruisers is 

now fully engaged in building for 

the Defense Program. The needs 

of the Nation come first— but we are 

looking forward to the peacetime 
fleet of tomorrow 


ROBINSON MARINE 
BENTON 











Custom Styled Marine Hardware 


Our facilities are completely assigned to the War effort. 
Complete sets of fittings and deck hardware are available 
in both galvanized iron and bronze for landing boats, 
crash boats, picket boats and a large number of others. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















COMPLETE STRUT ASSEMBLIES 


Just one of the many completely as- 

sembled units we can supply to 
| builders of subchasers and mine- 
sweepers. 


Write or wire us for prices on: bow 
chocks, radio antenna lead-in trunks, 
| degaussing system connection boxes, 
' complete ventilating systems, cowl 
ventilators, mushroom-type ventilators, 
_| dampers and insect screens, engine 
_» exhaust lines, special machine gun 
mounting hinges. 














FREDERICK J. VALENTINE, Inc. 


63-49 60th Place BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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U. S. NAVY PLANE REARMING BOAT 


* VICTORY FIRST! Our facilities are now devoted entirely to the building 
of boats for the Army and Navy. 








* When the war is won, we will again produce a fleet of fine pleasure boats even * 
better than those which have been so outstanding in past years. 
LYMAN BOAT WOR 7 ia 
ANDUSK @)511e) 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> With the temperature hovering around the zero mark for about a month 
snow piled two and three feet high, and the new ban on pleasure driving 
yachting news is as scarce as a sailor describing a race without using i‘ 
hands. 


> The Rochester Y.C. is more fortunate than some clubs under the new 
OPA ruling as it is located directly on a bus line. For two years, George 
Culp, race committee chairman, has managed to get to the club to start 
races, using this means of transportation. Surely, if he can do it, those who 
want to sail can make the same effort. 

Activities will necessarily be somewhat curtailed this summer and the 
club dining room may remain closed but sailing will go on as long as there 
are boats to sail and people to sail them. 

Commodore Bill Nevin, of R.Y.C., has appointed the following as chair. 
men of the various committees for 1943: House, Philip Hoffman; Property, 
Frank McGee; Finance, Edward Doyle; Auditing, Ray Staub; By-Laws, 
Jeff Dale; Sailing, Newton Castle; Raeing, George Culp; Protest, Bill 
Calkins; Entertainment, Jonathan Heinrich; Publicity, Rolfe Scofield; 
Women, Helen Marth. 

Late last fall, the entrance channel to the R.Y.C. basin was dredged by 
an outfit which was to winter in the yacht club basin until spring. This job, 
with the sheet piling work done on the south side of the entrance last 
winter, gives the members a wide, deep channel which will be appreciated 
by the sail boats when beating in or out of the channel. 

The schooner Dickens, formerly owned by Dick Todd, has been bought 
by a syndicate composed of Ezra Hale, Art Gosnell, Chuck Crouch and 
Peck Farley. 


> Six inches of clear ice with little snow augur favorably for early ice boat 
action on Great Sodus Bay. In the dim past, there were as many as 25 of the 
older type stern-steering boats in use, but the trend is to the modern 
Skeeters. Local skippers are proclaiming the possibilities of a fleet of 
Skeeters for racing on the ideal five-mile stretch on this bay. 

The Sodus Bay Y.C. new commodore, Paul Emerson, is continuing the 
practice of periodical bulletins to all club members. These bulletins lend a 
personal touch with their newsy, interesting thoughts. 

With deep regret we hear of the recent death of Leon Gaussin, Jr. For 
several years an active member of S.B.Y.C., he won the Robin Class 
championship in a hard fought series against Harrison Bloomer in 1936. 
The Sodus Bay Y.C. membership extends its sympathy to his family at 
this time. 

Summary in retrospect: The June Series and Championship Series 
Trophies for the Robin Class were won by Bill Croucher; Lawrence Morley 
topped the Mid-season Series and ‘‘Chip”’ Stuart annexed the Paton 
Trophy and the Commodore’s Cup. Bill Holmes, Dave Bellamy, Jr., Bruce 
Huston, and Lloyd Ludwig were the victorious skippers in the season’s 
Snipe competition. 

Ex-Commodore Bill Croucher was recently elected Commander of the 


. Sodus Bay Power Squadron. This organization is acting jointly with the 


Coast Guard Reserve in conducting a comprehensive nineteen-week navi- 
gator’s course, with weekly gatherings in Newark, N. Y. 

“Smiles’’, the genial steward of 8.B.Y.C., has entered the armed forces 
of the U.S. He will be greatly missed by all the club members next summer. 


> Bill Rix, part owner of Bangalore, of the Youngstown Y.C., is Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate in the Coast Guard Reserve. He took the Nor’ Easter 
to the Coast when she went into the service. 

Chuck McDonald, crew member of the Cayuga and member of the 1942 
Lake Ontario crew which won the Barthel Trophy, is in the U. 8. Army. 
At present, he is stationed at Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

John Hallock, who formerly sailed with Bud Doyle in Sprig, is in the 
Army Air Corps. ; 

Kenny Thayer, of the crew of Cayuga, has been on coastal patrol since 
July. He was recently commended for his part in saving the lives of two 
airmen. 

Officers of the Youngstown Y.C. for 1943 are as follows: Commodore, 
George B. Johnson; vice commodore, Adolf Hamann; rear commodore, 
Elmer Doyle; secretary and treasurer, John Richelsen. 
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A BIG JOB 
FOR LITTLE SHIPS! 


Mine-sweepers help to 
protect America’s ship- 
ping—and Valspar helps 
to protect them! 











Pe a 


YES INDEED, our new marine railway is quite a gadget. It was developed 
byengineers of Hubbard’s South Coast Co. to handle hundred and fifty footers 
as easily as cabin cruisers. It hauls ’em out with the keels horizontal instead 
of on a tortuous angle. Today this ‘‘gadget” is an important tool in war con- 
struction, tomorrow it will be available for a thousand peacetime uses. 


HUBBARD’S SOUTH COAST CO. NEWPORT HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 








L "rere is proud to be doing its job in sup- 
plying paints according to government speci- 
fications, for mine-sweepers and other types of war 
craft. Our facilities, backed by 110 years of paint 
and varnish making experience, are at the service 
of our country for the duration. 

And for the duration Uncle Sam says your boat 
should be kept in constant readiness for any 
emergency. That calls for a more careful “going 
over” this Spring. See your dealer and do the job 
with Valspar. You'll profit by the superior beauty 
and protection these famous paints and varnishes 
give your boat. 


laude ier 


.if you have a Hallicrafters Radiotelephone 
on board you have dependable communications 
equipment. . built by the world’s largest exclusive 
manufacturer of short wave radio communications 
equipment. There are Hallicrafters Radiotelephones 
for every type of craft. 





YACHT'\BUINISHES 


A full line of specially formulated marine finishes 
for Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins includ- 


ce : j a f ing the famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 
allicra biereg 
CaCO %& VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York * 
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OUR FIGHTERS RATE THE FINEST 


They get it in every Truscott craft. For more than three generations, Truscott boats 
have been built for war and peace. ... Today, Truscott again exerts all its 
energies to speed the freeing of world waterways. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT EDOCK CO. *__* 


ST. JUESECR BIC RIT GAR 






* * 








ON THE GRIM PROVING GROUNDS OF WAR 


When the full story of these Hall-Scott powered fighting boats 
can be told, it will be found that they have set almost incredible 
performance records on active service the whole world around. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, New York, N. Y. 
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MARINE FINISHES 
YACHT PAINTS — WAR GRAYS 


FOR PLEASURE CRAFT — FOR FIGHTING VESSELS 


FINE QUALITY PAINTS PLANNED TO KEEP BOATS IN CONDITION AND IN 
SERVICE WITH A MINIMUM OF ATTENTION 


WHEN YOU USE RUMFORD WE GAIN A FRIEND 
Write for Free color book to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 

















NAVAL 
CAMP 


ADMIRAL FARRAG 


July 7—August 27 


A thrilling vacation to point the nautical-minded boy 
toward a Naval career. Fleet of 69 boats, many types, 
Expert instruction in rowing, sailing, swimming. Modern 
dormitories, gymnasium, rifle range—all facilities of 
Admiral Farragut Academy. Tutoring available. Boys 
from 10 years. 









U. S. GOVERNMENT EQUIPMENT — 


And Naval officer to direct its use, make this a training useful to boys of all ages. 
Naval customs, drills, uniforms. Enrolment limited. Early application recommended. 
For catalog, address: 


ADMIRAL S. S. ROBISON, U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt. 
Box 40, Toms River, N. J. 
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COMET COMMENTS 


By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> The Comet Class Y.R.A., looking ahead to the coming year with cop. 
fidence despite the war, gave a vote of confidence to its national officers 
last month by unanimously reélecting them last month at the annua] 
meeting held for the second year in the New York Y.C. 

They are, for the record, D. Verner Smythe, Fairfield, Conn., president: 
Rodney T. Bonsall, Philadelphia, Pa., executive vice president; John J 
Fernandes, Jr., New York, secretary; and Dr. Wilbur H. Haines, Phils. 
delphia, treasurer. Dr. John Eiman, president for many years, continues as 
commodore. 

Regional vice presidents are: Massachusetts, William H. Neilson; Long 
Island and Sound, Daniel W. Wynkoop; Raritan and North Jersey, Fer- 
nandes; Pennsylvania and South Jersey, Edward K. Merrill; New York 
Lakes, Frank R. Hoffman; Chesapeake Bay, M. D. Lamborne, Jr.; Central 
States, O. E. M. Keller; West Coast, George H. Potts; and West Indies, 
Luis Santaella. Additional members of the Executive Committee are 
Herbert L. Stone and Edward Braddock. 


> This year should see the first appearance of the Comet at Bogota, 
Colombia, according to an announcement of President Smythe. A yachts- 
man there writes that he plans to build a Comet, which will be the first at 
a yacht club organized on a lake near Bogota. This is good news, for the 
Class is looking to Latin America for new members. 


p> A new Comet fleet is in the making at Kalamazoo, Mich. Three boats 
have been bought by the local Sea Scout squadron there and will be sailing 
on Gull Lake under the auspices of the Gull Lake Y.C. Frank F. Lord is 
commodore of the squadron. 


> A charter has been issued to a new group, the Echo Beach Y.C., at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. It is fleet No. 81, with the following Comet owners: Charles 
E. Rogers, Arthur Miller and W. E. Baltz, Jr. Rogers is acting fleet captain 
and Miller is acting fleet secretary. 


> Requests for Comet plans continue to be received from men in the serv- 
ices stationed at various places (not excluding areas outside the U. 8.) 
and give promise that the Class will be introduced to many newcomers. 
The Virgin Islands is one place where Navy fliers hope to sail Comets. 
Another request, from the Coast Guard at Manhattan Beach, N. Y., dis- 
closes plans for building three or four boats. 


> Dave Gibbs, of the Lake Hopatcong (N. J.) fleet, who won last year’s 
high point trophy, is now a coxswain in the Coast Guard, stationed at 
Baltimore. According to reports, his commander is R. Hammond Gibson, 
long a member of the Coast Guard Reserve and former regional vice presi- 
dent of C.C.Y.R.A. on the Chesapeake. 


p> F. G. Seary, a member of the Quaker Lake fleet at Hawleyville, N. Y., 
has sold his Comet Bluenose to Reg Hawley, who will continue to sail her 
on the lake. Seary has moved to Boston and has joined the Medford B.C. 
fleet, where he hopes to have a new boat this spring. 


p> Here are some new officers of Comet fleets: 

St. James fleet, on Long Island, Kate C. Lefferte, new secretary; Old 
Cove Y.C. fleet, at Cutchogue, N. Y., Eleanor Morris, new secretary; 
Wilmette Harbor fleet, Wilmette, Ill., Maurice W. Jasper, new secretary; 
Gibson Island Y.S., Gibson Island, Md., Helen Grosvenor, new secretary; 
Medford B.C. fleet, Betty Thorsen, new secretary. 


> President Smythe sounded the keynote of the Class when in his annual 
report to the membership he said: ‘‘ Wherever there is water, let us sail in 
’43, or at least talk Comets.’”’ Based on the reports of various officers, there 
appeared every likelihood that the C.C.Y.R.A. would get through the 
year on top. : 

Secretary Fernandes reported that 100 new boats had been registered 
during 1942, while from Measurer Jenkins came report that 192 Comets 
had received measurement certificates. Treasurer Haines reported one of 
the biggest bank balances in the nine years of the Association. 

At the Executive Committee meeting earlier in the day, members agreed 
to appoint a committee to keep careful track of the developments of plas- 
tics and plywoods as applicable to boats, at the close of the war. This 184 
significant move and a wise one. 
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First of the second series of minesweepers we have 


built, YMS 207 was recently delivered to the Navy 








Yacht Builders for Four Decades 
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Construct Your Own 


MERCATOR CHARTS 
with 
POLOWE’S PLOTTER 


for MARINERS and 
AVIATORS * 


* Dead Reckoning for mariners and aviators, 

including radius of action problems and the 
* laying down of Sumner Lines of Position, can 
* now quickly and easily worked on any 
* Plain sheet of paper of the usual letter size. 
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* specially useful to students of naviga- 
tion, who may now work in cramped quarters 
* without fussing with large, unhandy plotting 
sheets, Its small size makes it easy to carry 
* about tucked away in your notebook. 


- With Polowe’s Plotter you can construct 
charts of all latitudes from 0° to 74° with their 
* appropriate longitude variations. 

*Patent applied for. Invented by Captain 
David Polowe, author of ‘‘Navigation for 
Mariners and Aviators.”” Polowe’s Plotter is 
made of clear, transparent LUMARITH, a 
Product of the Celanese Celluloid Corporation. 


Polowe’s Plotter comes in two sizes only: 
Chartroom size, approximately 4%” x 
16”, with full-size scales of all eight Air- 
Craft Plotting Sheets from VP-1 to VP-8, 
Price $3.50, 

Lifeboat size, “pgremmeccty ote ae, 
Sores the Chartroom scale, price 


Distributed direct by mail upon receipt of check 
or money order, or through your regular nauti- 
cal supply dealer. 
Sole Manufacturers 
MARINERS’ AND AVIATORS’ 
PLOTTER COMPANY 


555 East 27th Street = Paterson, N. J. 
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While you are busy doing 
some kind of war work, 
— directly or indirectly — 
while our entire production 
is devoted to turning out 
warcraft for our fighting 
forces ... . there is one 
thing MORE you can do, 
we all can do: 

Buy War Bonds! 

And it is an easy and 
patriotic way to save for the 
new Dunphy Boat you’re 
going to want when the 


War is over. ce 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





BUY WAR BONDS 

















NAVIGATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


for all types of vessels 
& 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 
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FRANK L. SAMPLE, JR., Inc. 


¢g 


* Shipbuilders x 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


Complete Modern Facilities for,.Designing, Building, Storing and 


Reconditioning Yachts and Commercial Vessels up to 200 feet 











SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Searchlights 
for 


all sizes of boats 


The Carlisle & Finch Co. 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















I fire damages your boat this year, you may 
have to lay it up for the duration, lacking 
replacement materials. So keep your fire 
extinguishers in shape. 





How long since the portable extinguishers 
have been checked and conditioned? k at 
the nameplate for complete maintenance 
instructions. 


extinguishers | 
need regular 


How about your built-in Kidde extinguishing 
system? Has it been weighed and inspected this 
year? Call your local Kidde representative, or 
get in touch with your boatyard. At all events, 

on’t take chances with fire! 











While Mack Mariners have changed a lot of ideas of 
how rugged, dependable and economical a diesel 
can be ... what we’re developing now under the 
pressure of war production will make the post- 
war Macks something to open your eyes and open 
them wide. That’s a prediction and a promise! 















YACHTING 
NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


GRAY HONORED WITH 
ARMY-NAVY “E”’ AWARD 


> The war production achievements of the Gray Marine Motor Co. 
were recognized by the Army-Navy “E” award at the end of the year, for. 
mal notification coming from the office of the Under Secretary of the N avy, 
The award was made jointly to the Diesel Engine Division, the Gasoline 
Engine Plant, and to the Shipping Division. The company has been a large 
producer of marine engines, both gasoline and Diesel, for the landing boats, 
lighters, and other special purpose boats of the U.S. Army and U.S. Navy. 

The formal ceremony was held at the end of the day shift on January 
14th, and presentation was made by Lieut.-Col. Chester L. Fordney of the 
U.S. Marines, with acceptance by John W. Mulford, vice president of the 
company. Individual ‘“‘E” pins were presented to Gray employees by 
Lieut. Comdr. Harold H. Davis, U. 8S. Navy, and William Judd spoke on 
behalf of Gray employees. 

Following the ceremony, held at the Whittier Theatre located near the 
Gray plants, the employees and out of town visitors were guests of the 
company at an informal buffet in Gray’s Van Dyke Plant, assisted by men 
from the U. S. Naval Training School for Marine Diesel operators located 
in the same building. 

The company has made an important contribution to the maintenance 
of marine Diesels in the publication of a new edition of the ‘Students’ 
Manual of Gray Marine Diesels.’”’ Produced in response to the growing 
number of requests from students, this 260 page book is an outgrowth of 
the company’s experience in training field men and of close codperation 
with Diesel school projects. The present edition, Volume X, is an omnibus 
of all data contained in the comprehensive instruction manuals for the vari- 
ous models in current use, supplemented by other useful marine data. It 
contains information on installation, operation, maintenance, engine de- 
scription, specifications and trouble shooting on Gray Marine Diesels, 
both standard and high-output models. The illustrations are excellent in 
quality and many in number. The price is $3.50 ($2.00 if in the Armed 
Forces). 


C. J. POPE RETIRES 


p> Announcement is made by the Universal Motor Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., 
of the retirement of Charles J. Pope, one of the firm’s oldest and most 
popular executives. Charlie Pope first joined Universal more than 30 years 
ago, when the company built but one 4-cylinder engine, the Model A, 
which old-timers remember as the first high speed engine designed ex- 
pressly for marine service. 

Having served in both engineering and sales capacities, Mr. Pope has, 
for the past 15 years, been in charge of Universal’s foreign operations. 
Now, retired on pension at the age of 70, he plans to remain at his home 
in Oshkosh. He may still be reached in care of the Universal Motor Co. 


FAST-MOVING ASSEMBLY LINES 
AT WEBSTER-BRINKLEY 


> Fast-moving assembly lines, specialized to each type of marine ma- 
chinery included in its output, translate into speed-with-precision pro- 
duction at the Webster-Brinkley Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The steam steering engine assembly line calls for building up the engine 
in a step by step procedure which makes for all essential speed as well as 
efficiency. This is the first time that modern production methods have 
been applied to making steam steering gear — previously made one at 
a time. 

Similar line production technique is applied to other types of marine 
machinery at Webster-Brinkley, with the assembly line kept busy the 
clock around by a flow of parts from sub-contractors. The company main- 
tains a completely equipped pilot machine shop, which produces working 
models and makes preliminary runs on all parts before they are let out 
on sub-contract. With this setup, the Webster-Brinkley Co. becomes 
primarily an engineering and assembly plant which can focus attention on 
design, engineering and expedition of assembly for shipment. 


PANISH CONTROL SYSTEM GETS ARMY-NAVY ‘‘E”’ 


> In recognition of an outstanding performance, not only in production 
but also in operation, Panish Controls, of Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
awarded the coveted Army-Navy “E”. E. J. Panish, the inventor of these 
controls, is an old Navy man so that he came to his work with a thorough 
knowledge of the requirements to be met. Originally developed for his own 
use, these controls were quickly recognized by the Coast Guard as filling 
a long felt need, and were quickly adopted by that service. Their fool 
proof construction, spectacular performance and economy of current 
consumption will make them ideal equipment for the well found yacht 
when the war is over. 
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VO/PER-VICTORY 


Built in America 












In Our Country's 
Service for the DURATION 


~~ At Your Service 


THEREAFTER 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 











Nylon Fabric for Sails 


This photograph, showing 
spinnaker of Nylon fabric, 
illustrates the adaptability of 
Nylon for light sails. Further 
research in cooperation with 
the Nylon Division of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours and 
Company, Incorporated, is 
now in progress for use in 
brighter days ahead. 


/ Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
Sailmakers Since 1790 

= City Island Rew Bork 

Tel. City Island 8-1012 
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SEND FOR OUR LATEST INSTRUCTIVE 
S BOOKLET AND COMPOSITE BOAT CHART. 
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KUHLS 14 GREAT PRODUCTS 
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U. S. DEPENDABILITY, in peacetime, means user satis- 
faction, convenience, low cost service. Today U. S. 
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oad DEPENDABILITY means life or death... . battles 
5°KWte°75 — won or lost. Electricity is the nerve 
KW. Also gas- center of modern warfare. 

oline units start- 

ing at 500 U. S. MOTORS CORP. 
watts, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 








YACHTING 


RECENT AWARDS OF MERIT MADE 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


Bellingham Marine Railway and Boatbuilding Co., Navy “E” 

The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Maritime ‘‘M”’ 

Hercules Motors Corp., Army-Navy “E” 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Army-Navy “E” 

Gray Marine Motor Co., Army-Navy “E” 

National Supply Co. (Superior Engine Division), Maritime “M”’ 

Brown Shipbuilding Co., Army-Navy “E”’ 

Cummins Engine Co., Army-Navy “E” — 

Gerstein & Cooper Co., Army-Navy “E” 

Kansas City Structural Steel Co., Army-Navy “E”’ 

Koppers Co. (American Hammered Piston Ring Division), Army-Navy 
‘ E 9 

Marine Iron & Shipbuilding Co., Army-Navy “E” 

Panish Controls, Army-Navy “E” 

Webster-Brinkley Co., Army-Navy “E” 

Zenith Dredge Co., Army-Navy “E” 

Electronic Laboratories, Army-Navy ‘‘E” 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Army-Navy “E” 


HATHAWAY & REISER BUSY ON SAILS 
AND CANVAS WORK 


The loft of Hathaway & Reiser, at Cos Cob, is humming with activity, 
Sails for the Coast Guard Offshore Patrol, canvas dodgers, awnings and 
covers of all kinds for small Naval vessels and work for the Maritime 
Commission are keeping the plant working at capacity. 

The firm is not too busy, however, to give a thought to the future as 
Alden Reiser recently called to the attention of this department. The 
accompanying sketch illustrates a fine duffle bag developed by Mr. Reiser. 
It is made of a fine grade of heavy weight canvas, olive in color, and is 


A handy and _ ingenious 

duffle bag equipped with 

a special receptacle for 
holding a bottle 





equipped with a zipper. There are pockets within, one of which also has a 
zipper, and a clever holder for safe transportation of.a bottle. This holder 
consists of a heavy canvas collar about 6’’ diameter and 8” high, sewn to 
the center of the bottom of the bag. The bottom of the receptacle is fitted 
with a thick piece of sponge rubber to protect bottles from breakage from 
the bottom, while side protection is provided by the clothing packed around 
it. The bag’s dimensions are 20” long, 12’”’ wide and 15” high. It should 
make a fine gift for a seagoing friend. 


PRESCOTT WILSON, INC., 
TENT MAKERS EXTRAORDINARY 


The ingenuity and adaptability of American manufacturers are a con- 
stant cause of wonder and admiration. One of the latest examples that has 
come to the attention of this department is the case of the firm of Prescott 
Wilson, Inc., which for years has been famous for the yacht sails it has 
made, for everything from the big “‘J’’ boats to sailing dinghies. In company 
with practically every other firm in the boating industry, it is making 4 
real contribution to successful prosecution of the war. Their entire peace- 
time facilities, together with additional space, which increased their 
capacity by about 500 per cent is devoted to war work. One interesting 
item is a huge Hospital Ward Tent for the Army. These tents measure 
50’ long, 16’ wide and 14’ to the ridgepole. They are of a specially treated 
canvas which is waterproof and fire resistant; they are equipped with 
outlets for the pipes of three stoves and are also fitted with proper ventila- 
tors. One of these shelters, including its canvas case, weighs in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 pounds. The plant, which is manned largely by women, }s 
running sixteen hours a day. 

Needless to say this firm is not doing any yacht work now, but expects to 
be back at the old stand, building fine yacht sails again when the smoke of 
battle clears. 
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DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 


We Specialize 


in 
IMPORTED 
EGYPTIAN 
YACHT DUCK 
—also — 
ITALIAN 
HEMP 
BOLT 
ROPE 














BRUSHING UP ON 
NAVIGATION? 
COURSE CORRECTOR 


AND 


COURSE PROTRACTOR 
IN ONE 


Here is a gadget on which 
you can record your compass 
deviation so you will never have 
any doubt as to which way to 
apply it — right on compass 
dials marked off in degrees and 
quarter points. 


A cord is attached to a piv- 
oted arm making this card a 
serviceable Course Protractor 
on which you can not only read 
true or magnetic courses as 
usual but a/so courses corrected 
or the deviation of your own 
compass. 


On the back a movable com- 
pass dial can be set to the local 
Vatiation and immediately all 
Magnetic bearings are lined up 
Opposite their corresponding 
true bearings on a second dial. 


Only 50 ¢ Postpaid 


Order by mail direct from 
YACHTING BOOK DEPT. 
205 East 42nd St., New York 
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KENYON 


MARINE SPEEDOMETERS 





SPEEDOMETERS 


FOR MINESWEEPERS 
AND SUBCHASERS 





Price $4.95 Postpaid 
THE KENYON 
WEATHERCASTER 


predicts weather for the service man at sea, 
thepilot, yachtsman, golferand outdoor man. 











KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
HUNTINGTON STATION, L. I., N. Y. 























@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower puede speeds. By installing 
Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Disc Yacht Gear 


MEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH 


COMPANY 


1368 Racine Street, Racine, “liscontin 
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The deadly new de Havilland Mosquito fighter-bomber 


Who puts the buzz in the Mosquitoes? 


N THIS WAR, not all the glory has gone 
to the big fellows—neither on the sea 
nor in the air. 


For example, consider the amazing 
performance of the lightning-fast MTB 
boats, the famed motor torpedo boats 
which the British Admiralty has dubbed 
its “Mosquito Fleet.” 


Take the hard-hitting Vosper boat. 
Now being built for the British MTB 
fleet, it joins its English brother which 
has been wreaking such havoc in the 
Channel. 


And the heart of these wicked marine 
weapons, we're proud to add, is their 
bank of giant Packard super-marine en- 
gines—a precision-built brute of an air- 
craft-type engine. 


PHOTO BY MORRIS ROSENFELD 


That’s the buzz that lets the Vosper boat 
give the Axis the business! 


And there's another mosquito—the 
sensational new de Havilland “Mosqui- 
to” that’s been giving the Axis headaches. 


Nazis, who’ve felt the lethal sting of its 
bristling armament or the earth-shaking 
c-r-rump of its belly-load, shake their 
heads over the double dose of poison this 
fighter-bomber gives out. 


Many a pair of Packard-built Rolls- 
Royce engines that come off our assem- 
bly lines, end up in this type of versatile 
new combat plane. 


We’re not only giving the Mosquito its 
buzz—but we're turning out gratifying 
quantities of Packard-built Rolls-Royce 
engines for the British Hurricane and 


Lancaster, and our own Curtiss P-40F, 
the deadly Warhawk. 


* * * 


BUILDING PRECISION “JEWELLED” EN- 
GINES by mass-production methods is 
nothing new at Packard. But this war- 
time job of ours means that thousands 
of skilled Packard craftsmen are con- 
stantly acquiring new knowledge and 
precision techniques — experience which 
is bound to carry over into a still finer 
precision-built Packard car after the war 
has been won. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


Precision-Built Power 





Vosper boat in Britain’s hard-hitting MTB Mosquito fleet 
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A Sie FOR PRODUCTION 


“WELL 


Chris-Craft factories at Algonac, Cadillac 
and Holland, Michigan, are proud of 
the star that has just been added to their 
Army-Navy “E” Burgee for Excellence in 
Production. 


This star marks another milestone in 
Chris-Craft’s long and successful 
history—a mark of excellence — 
another obligation fulfilled. 


CHRI 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
ELDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
a2 —_ 


WORLD’S LARGEST, 










DONE” 


The men and women of Chris-Craft are 
proud to receive this tangible evidence of 
skill in production... It’s the Army and 
Navy’s way of saying “you are doing 
your duty.” 

We’re adding impetus to the job by 
buying War Bonds and Stamps, and 
pledging ourselves to produce more 

and more to the best of our abilities. 








When you’re crouched in the 
(= at belly of.a motor torpedo boat— 

; maybe weaving between bomb 
geysers in the English Channel, maybe 


stalking a Jap transport off Bataan—you’re 
“dishing it out? That’s sure. 


These craft werc born to dish it out. They’re 


deadly. Small, they pack a terrific wallop. 


And they’re incredibly swift. 
We know, because we build the ADMIRAL 


engine, which powers many of the United 
Nations’ torpedo boats. A precision-engi- 
neered, mass-produced unit, it has an eye- 
opening ratio of developed horsepower to 
engine weight. And horsepower means speed. 


War wrote the specifications for engines like 
the Admiral. Our job of 
building them has sharp- 
ened our techniques, given 

us new tools, better production methods. 


You’re going to see some beautifully de- 
signed engines—for both marine and indus- 
trial applications—when it’s all over! 


A Sterling PETREL reduction gear engine drives this 0-ft. 
fireboat ... two Sterling DOLPHIN C pumping engines give 
her a fire fighting capacity of 6,000 gals. at 120 lbs. pressure. 


STERLING ENGINE Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Building. Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Building. “KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS” 





